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Through a reassessment of phrenology, Phrenology and the Origins of Victorian 
Scientific Naturalism sheds light on all kinds of works in Victorian Britain and 
America which have previously been unnoticed or were simply referred to as a 
vague ‘naturalism of the times’ explanation. 


It is often assumed that the scientific naturalism familiar in late nineteenth century 
writers such as T. H. Huxley and John Jlyndall are the effects of a ‘Darwinian 
revolution’, unleashed in 1859 on an unsuspecting world following the publication 
of The Origin of Species. Yet it can be misleading to view Darwin’s work in 
isolation, without locating it in the context of a well established and vigorous 
debate concerning scientific naturalism. [Throughout the nineteenth century intellec- 
tuals and societies had been discussing the relationship between nature and man, 
and the scientific and religious implications thereof. At the forefront of these 
debates were the advocates of phrenology, who sought to apply their theories to a 
wide range of subjects, from medicine and the treatment of the insane, to education, 
theology and even economic theories. 


Showing how ideas about naturalism and the doctrine of natural laws were born in 
the early phrenology controversies in the 1820s, this book charts the spread of such 
views. It argues that one book in particular, Zhe Constitution of Man in Relation to 
External Objects (1828) by George Combe, had an enormous influence on scientific 
thinking and the popularity of the ‘naturalistic movement’. “Ihe Constitution’ was 
one of the best-selling books of the nineteenth century, being published continu- 
ously from 1828 to 1899, and selling more than 350,000 copies throughout the 
world, many times more than Dawin’s The Origin of Species. By restoring Combe 
and his work to centre stage it provides modern scholars with a more accurate 
picture of the Victorians’ view of their place in Nature. 
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In Shakespeare's Julius Caesar Cassius says “lhe fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are underlings’; while in King Lear the villainous 
Edmund declares *’Sfoot! | should have been that | am had the maidenliest star in 
the firmament twinkled on my bastardising’. [hey were bold sceptics, but most 
real people were not so sure. Astrology was still an important matter in the 
seventeenth century, but had always been alarming to churchmen because of the 
implication that character was determined at birth, and that our free choice was 
therefore an illusion. [he compromise, akin to what we tend to think about our 
genes, was that the stars predisposed but did not constrain us. In the great task of 
knowing ourselves, and others, astrology had passed out of favour among the 
educated by the time Isaac Newton died in 1/27; though to say that it had been 
stamped out in the face of the new astronomy would be far from the truth, as we 
know. [here are advantages in thinking that our conduct is not our fault. [he 
search for scientific ways of understanding minds and predicting behaviour 
continued. 

The simplest way was to look at people. It has often been taken for granted that 
faces declare character: they are partly given, and we partly make them. In the 
eighteenth century there was an attempt by the Swiss pastor, John Caspar Lavater, 
to make physiognomy into a science, but we must all know ugly but trustworthy 
and lovable people, and handsome but nasty ones, and the system did not work. 
Craniology or phrenology, the study of the cranium or rather the bumps and 
prominences upon it, seemed much more promising. It began with Franz Gall in 
Vienna, who developed ideas of cerebral location and believed that areas of the 
brain that were highly developed might be indicated by bulges in the skull. His 
associate, Johann Spurzheim, came to Britain, and there promulgated a version of 
Gall’s teaching that became very popular in the English-speaking world. We must 
all have seen ceramic heads in antique shops or museums, marked with the bumps 
of benevolence, reverence and so on that went with the practice of phrenology. 
Those who lacked such prominences would lack such characteristics. Having the 
bumps read (and looking surreptitiously at other people’s) was taken quite seriously 
by many people in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

One prominent believer in phrenology, and for a time editor of its learned 
journal, was Hewett Cottrell Watson, the subject of a biography in this series by 
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Frank Egerton. A contemporary of Charles Darwin, he was in his young days both 
a phrenologist, which was then respectable, and an evolutionist, which was not. 
Especially in Scotland, the would-be science caught on: and it seemed to provide 
the basis for a materialistic and deterministic psychology. As such, it was popular- 
ised by George Combe, a very eminent educationalist who believed that teachers 
armed with phrenology (rather like the IQ tests of our times) would be able to 
assess the capacities of the children in their care, and judge how they would 
respond to rewards and punishments. Others took up phrenology because it went 
with a psychology in which different faculties might be very differently developed: 
and even used it in literary criticism, art teaching, and anthropology. It seemed to 
be well on the way to becoming an important branch of science. 

Therefore a history of phrenology has been needed, and we are lucky that John 
van Wyhe has given us this one. We shall find both well-known and little-known 
names in his story, and it will enable us to fill out our understanding of the learned 
world, and of the newly educated in the ‘march of mind’ of the 1820s with their 
mechanics’ institutes and cheap publications. Those fields, like astrology, mesmer- 
ism and phrenology which did not become reputable sciences, should not simply 
be snootily and complacently judged with benefit of hindsight as pseudo-sciences: 
looking at their history will help us to see how and why evolutionary biology 
turned out so differently, and perhaps help us to think critically about some of the 
fringe, would-be sciences (or even the orthodoxies) of our own times. John van 
Wyhe has given us an excellent way to begin, highly appropriate to this series 
devoted to science, technology and culture in the years 1700-1945. 


David M. Knight 
University of Durham 
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Chapter | 


Introduction 


No book published within the memory of man, in the English or any other language, has 
effected so great a revolution in the previously received opinions of society |than George 
Combe’s Constitution of man| ... The influence of that unpretending treatise has 
extended to hundreds of thousands of minds which know not whence they derived the 
new light that has broken in upon them, and percolated into thousands of circles that are 
scarcely conscious of knowing more about Mr. Combe than his name, and the fact that 
he was a phrenologist. 

Illustrated London News, supplement, 28 August 1858, p. 203. 


The science of phrenology, and the writings of George Combe in particular, had 
profound effects on Victorian culture. The historian Roger Cooter compared this 
impact to “Newtonianism in the eighteenth century or structuralism in the twentieth, 
one of those powerful but largely “unseen influences on modern thought.” ’! This 
book is an examination and interpretation of the origins, evolution and spread of 
this phrenological naturalism. To do this, | will trace the history of phrenology 
from its beginnings in Vienna to Britain in the 1810s through the 1850s — a 
tumultuous period in British history. 

As the prolific commentator on the century Thomas Carlyle bemoaned, his 
contemporaries often regarded the early decades of the nineteenth century as a 
radically new age.* [his new age was believed to have been ushered in by the 
turbulences of the French Revolution and Napoleonic Wars. Political change was 
imminent. Dror Wahrman has brilliantly shown how political debates in Britain in 
this period eventually favoured representations of a society revolving around a new 
‘middle class’.* At the same time, there was the ongoing process that James Secord 
has called ‘the greatest transformation in human communication since the Renais- 
sance’.* [he amount of reading material produced and distributed, thanks to steam 
printing, machine-produced paper and later railroads and the penny post, was 
ereater than ever before.’ [his may not have been the traditional story of a sudden 


Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984, p. 258. 

[Carlyle], ‘Characteristics.’ Edinburgh Review, 54, pp. 351-83. 
Wahrman, /magining the middle class, 1995. 

Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000, p. 2. 

Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000; Daunton, Royal mail, 1985. 
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industrial revolution forcing irresistible change upon all areas of life from the late 
eighteenth century, but many people certainly believed they were living in a time 
of unprecedented changes.° 

John Stuart Mill also regarded the early decades of the nineteenth century as an 
age of transition in opinions.’ Mull felt that the traditional truths and authorities of 
Opinion were no longer secure and new beliefs were taking their place. More 
recently, Boyd Hilton referred to the same phenomenon as a ‘war of ideas’ ‘during 
a period of social and economic upheaval’.® In many ways, there was a crisis of 
intellectual and cultural authority during these decades. New kinds of expert 
emerged and staked out territory in new learned and scientific disciplines.’ 
Suddenly, there were many more kinds of expertise and authority on all kinds of 
truths, from scientific and educational to theological and moral. 

People commonly describe their beliefs as “based on’, ‘grounded in’ or ‘built 
upon’ foundations or bedrocks of truth or authority.'° [These metaphorical foun- 
dations are important for justifying, defending and asserting beliefs as well 
as identifying allies and outsiders. Having access to, speaking for, or being au 
fait with the stuff of truth is precious because it entails real personal authority. 
Despite increasing recent attention to authority by scholars, definitions have been 
vague or hard to find.'! In this study, the term ‘authority’ refers to a universal 
attribute of humans:'* differential power, influence, status, or claim to pro- 
nounce the truth or the facts. As announced in Alison Winter’s fascinating treat- 
ment of mesmerism: “Ihe questions raised in Victorian society by mesmerism 
are the same we are struggling with now: where does authority reside? How 
is it contested, compromised, and finally conferred?’'* Authority can be pre- 
sumed, forged, or even coerced, as well as conferred by others. Steven Shapin 





6 Daunton, Progress and poverty, 1995; Wahrman, /magining the middle class, 1995; 
Reddy, Money and liberty in modern Europe, 1987. Of course, historians still debate 
Whether we should characterize this period as one of continuity or change in general, see 
Price, British society 168SO—1SSO0, 1999; Turner and Lightman, Victorian faith in crisis, 
1990. 

7 Mill, “The spirit of the age.’ 1831. 

8 Hilton, Age of atonement, 1988, p. 3. 

9 Desmond, Politics of evolution, 1989; Yeo, Defining science, 1993; Underhill, 
‘Alternative views of science in intra-professional conflict: general practitioners and the 
medical and surgical elite 1815-58.’ 1992. 

10. Lakoff and Johnson, Metaphors we live by, 1980. 

Il Shapin, A social history of truth, 1994; Winter, ‘Mesmerism and popular culture in 
early Victorian England.’ 1994; idem, Mesmerized, 1998; Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000; 
Smith, Zhe science of energy, 1998; Turner, Contesting cultural authority, 1993; Yeo, 
‘Science and intellectual authority in mid-nineteenth-century Britain: Robert Chambers and 
Vestiges of the natural history of creation.’ 1984. 

12) Brown, Human universals, 1991. 

13 Winter, Mesmerized, 1998, dustjacket abstract. 
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has shown how authority is closely linked to trust.'* | will not look so much at 
the personal attributes which were considered to make individuals trustworthy or 
authoritative, as the strategies and ideas they used to assure and convince others. 
| also follow these strategies as they were borrowed and handed on to others over 
time. 

As Hilton and others have shown, evangelical Christianity was one of the main 
kinds of epistemological foundation or bedrock of truth, morality and authority in 
this period.'? [hese foundations were important for political, religious, scientific 
and other cultural beliefs. But during this age of information explosion, there were 
many alternative foundations, from evangelicalism to English Jacobinism, utilitari- 
anisms and naturalisms.'° Between the end of the eighteenth century and the 1830s, 
theological arguments lost their dominant position in political and cultural 
debates.'’ Of course, theological arguments were still some of the most powerful 
and persuasive, but they were now one of many kinds of powerful arguments, and 
no longer always elicited universal assent. [his book examines the evolution of an 
important strain of foundational naturalism which emerged along with the science 
of phrenology and as part of these wider developments. 

The history of phrenology has been told from a wide variety of perspectives 
and for equally diverse purposes. A history of the science was first rendered by 
the early phrenologists themselves in the 1820s.'° To phrenologists, the history of 
their science was a story underscored by undeserved persecution, though they 
believed phrenology was destined to become one of ‘the most valuable discoveries 
that ever graced the annals of philosophy ’.'? According to British phrenologists, 
the originator of phrenology, Franz Joseph Gall, had been ‘banished’ from Vienna 
for daring to investigate the true nature of the mind. Nevertheless, as they them- 
selves proved, the science of the mind was gaining ground anyway. Like the 


14 Shapin, A social history of truth, 1994. 

15 Bebbington, Evangelicalism in modern Britain, 1989; Livingstone, Hart and Noll eds, 
Evangelicals and science, 1999; Brown and Fry, Scotland in the age of the disruption, 1993; 
Noll, Bebbington and Rawlyk eds, Evangelicalism, 1994; Martin, Evangelicals united, 1983: 
Rosman, Evangelicals and culture, 1984. 

16 ‘Naturalism’ will be used throughout the book to refer to an assortment of ideas and 
rhetoric about nature. What they have in common is a very high valuation of ‘Nature’ 
(especially consistency and regularity), some degree of reliance on ‘it’ or natural laws as 
the true causes in the world. It can, but need not be, an alternative to supernaturalism. My 
use of the term ‘naturalism’ is not meant to imply any attribution of a more structured, 
formal or discrete belief system to contemporaries than is plausibly interpolated from 
the evidence. See also Williams, Keywords, 1976, pp. 181-4, and the Oxford English 
dictionary. 

17 Hole, Pulpits, politics and public order in England 1760-1832, 1989. 

18 [Combe], ‘Preliminary dissertation on the progress and application of phrenology.’ 
Transactions of the Phrenological Society, 1824, pp. 1-62. 

19 Combe, A system of phrenology, IU, 1853, p. 420. 
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details of phrenological science, its history was essentially retold without much 
alteration by phrenologists throughout the century.”° 

After phrenology was generally deemed to be forsaken and discredited, it was 
canonized as the archetypal ‘pseudoscience’, a concept popularized by spokesmen 
for new professional science such as |[homas Henry Huxley in the 18/0s and 
1880s.7! Later condemnation of phrenology as the great pseudoscientific mistake 
with which to condemn by association more recent doctrines, such as Freudianism, 
have contributed to such beliefs.*- In the first half of the twentieth century, 
phrenology was of occasional interest to those seeking the origins of modern 
disciplines from medicine to psychology.’° [hese histories did not seek to counter- 
act the calumny of pundits of modern science, but often sought to amuse with a 
charismatic historical curiosity. 

Only in the second half of the twentieth century did professional historians 
begin to investigate phrenology without feeling the need to denounce it as simply 
fraud or mistake. Whiggish history came to be regarded as a historiographical sin. 
This occurred as the numbers of historians increased and a wider variety of 
historical information was sought to investigate long-standing interests in nine- 
teenth-century political, social and economic history. At the same time, increased 
interest in the origins of the burgeoning neurosciences made Gall and phrenology 
increasingly topical.-* 

As the history of phrenology became more visible, it was taken up by a new 
generation of professional social and Marxist historians in the late 1960s and 





20, Williams, A vindication of phrenology, 1894; Wells, Some account of the life and 
labours of Dr. Francois Joseph Gall, 1896. 

21 Huxley, ‘Scientific and pseudo-scientific realism’ [1887], and “Science and pseudo- 
science’ [1887], in idem, Collected Essays, 5, Science and Christian Tradition, 1904, 
pp. 59-89; 90-125. See also Hering, Foibles and fallacies of science, 1924, and Gardner, 
Fads and fallacies in the name of science, 1957. 

22 Dallenbach, ‘Phrenology versus psychoanalysis.’ American Journal of Psychology, 
Ixvil, 1955, pp. 511-25. 

23 See, for example, Bakan, ‘The influence of phrenology on American psychology.’ 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 2 1966, pp. 200—20; Critchley, “Neurol- 
ogy s debt to F. J. Gall (1758-—1828).’ British Medical Journal, 2 Oct. 1965, pp. 770-71, 
775-81; Neuburger, ‘Briefe Galls an Andreas und Nannette Streicher.’ 1917; Schulz, 
‘Gleichzeitige Stimmen tber Galls Vorlesungen in Halle.’ 1920; Tausig, “Briefe von Andreas 
und Nannette Streicher an Anton Franz Rollett tiber die Gallsche Schadelsammlung.’ 1920; 
Ebstein, “Franz Joseph Gall im Kampf um seine Lehre: auf Grund unbekannter Briefe an 
Bertuch usw. sowie im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen.’ 1924, and Walsh, “The American tour 
of Dr Spurzheim.’ 1972. 

24 Ackerknecht and Vallois, Franz Joseph Gall, inventor of phrenology, and his 
collection, 1956; Grant, ‘George Combe and the 1836 Election for the Edinburgh University 
Chair of Logic.’ 1966; Young, “The functions of the brain: Gall to Ferrier (1808—1886).’ 
1968; Young, Mind, brain and adaptation, 1970; and Lanteri-Laura, Histoire de la 
phrénologie, 1970. 
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1970s. For the first time, phrenology became the subject of concerted scholarly 
attention. It proved a rich area of research, especially for nineteenth-century 
Britain.-? [his rigorous research revealed nineteenth-century phrenology to have 
been a popular social movement with social functions and meanings. Like most 
other serious history of the latter twentieth century, the existence of phrenology 
was explained by appealing to its formative social context. As James Moore has 
recently written: “Ilheories and practices, instruments and institutions are not 
fetishized but “contextualized,” embedded in their formative social matrix.’~° 
Indeed, as John Henry has written: ‘A striving for an ever richer contextualization 
can be seen, then, as the driving force in current historiography of science.’?’ [his 
shift to contextualism was partly in reaction to traditional ‘internalist’ histories of 
ideas, politics, and philosophy which emphasized or were limited to studying 
individual thinkers and the logical relationships between ideas without substantive 
account of the context or social relations of the time. As the anthropologist Mary 
Douglas put it, many scholars of the time ‘would rather think of beliefs floating 
free 1n an autonomous vacuum, developing according to their own internal logic, 
bumping into other ideas’.** 

Supported by the work of Douglas, historians in the 1970s and 1980s related 
social ‘structures’ causally to beliefs. Ideas of Nature, in particular, were explained 
as reflections of social structure: “Ihe mind is tied hand and foot, so to speak, 
bound by the socially generated categories of culture. No other alternative view of 
reality seems possible.’*? Ruling groups depict a Nature amenable to their domi- 
nance. Inspired by Marxist social theories, societies were believed to be composed 
of groups defined by their access to resources and power. [he individuals which 
composed these groups were less important for explaining ‘shared knowledge’ or 
beliefs because the emphasis was on social meaning, social contingency and social 


2) Young, “The functions of the brain: Gall to Ferrier (1808—1886).’ 1968; Young, 
Mind, brain and adaptation, 1970; de Giustino, ‘Reforming the commonwealth of thieves: 
British phrenologists and Australia.” 1972; Parssinen, “Popular science and society: the 
phrenology movement in early Victorian Britain.’ 1974; McLaren, ‘Phrenology: medium 
and message.’ Journal of Modern History, 46, 1974, pp. 86—97; de Giustino, Conquest of 
mind, 1975; Shapin, “Phrenological knowledge and the social structure of early nineteenth- 
century Edinburgh.’ 1975; Inkster, ‘A phase in middle class culture: phrenology in Sheffield, 
1824-1850.’ 1977; Shapin, ‘Homo phrenologicus: Anthropological perspectives on an 
historical problem.’ 1979; Shapin, “The politics of observation: Cerebral anatomy and social 
interests in the Edinburgh phrenology disputes.’ 1979; Cooter, “The politics of brain: 
phrenology in Birmingham.’ 1983; Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984. 
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uses of knowledge such as control or protest. [he focus on social groups and 
collective meanings marginalized individuals as agents in the creation of ideas and 
culture.’ Attending too much to individuals smacks of the old-fashioned naive 
history of ideas unpalatable to new generations of scholars. Phrenology was used 
to claim ideas of Nature, the history of science and society for a strong programme 
of the sociology of knowledge. Indeed, it was later remarked that ‘some of the 
[historiography of phrenology] is overtly and even aggressively “social” ’.*! 

There are a number of shortcomings in these older ways of looking at sciences. 
One of the main problems with strong social approaches, by focusing on groups 
supposedly in conflict with ‘the establishment’, is the tendency to assume or 
exaggerate the homogeneity, coherence or even the existence of an establishment.*? 
The result has been a ‘general sum’ understanding of phrenology by scholars today 
as an ‘anti-establishment science [used for| pressing for more political power’.*° 
Most of these accounts deal with the pursuit of macro socio-political goals which 
are somehow in the individual’s interests. However, the compelling logic of social 
primacy leaves the causal connections, if any, between these wider issues and 
personal motivations unexamined. [he distance between movements, parties, and 
group interests and an individual’s real psychological goals needs to be 
problematized.** 

The ‘social interests’ approach rests on the common-sense assumption that 
people are disposed to like or dislike, to adopt or reject ideas according to their 
coherence or usefulness to social interests. [he problems with how individuals 
‘know’ what these interests are or should be are not addressed. [he social interest 
in these cases 1s an interpolated general goal which may not match many or any of 
the actual psychological states of the individuals targeted by the explanation. 

Another problem with focusing on social groups 1s collectivist description of 
cognitive content — ideas, beliefs and so forth. Thus we talk of ‘shared’ beliefs and 
meanings. Often, we ‘freely attribute causal powers to entities such as institutions 


30, Murdock, ‘Anthropology’s mythology.’ 1972, p.21; Maschner and Patton, ‘Kin 
selection and the origins of hereditary social inequality: A case study from the Northern 
Northwest Coast.’ 1996, pp. 90-91; Harris, Cannibals and kings: the origins of cultures. 
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pp. 246-7. 

33. Desmond and Moore, Darwin, 1992, p.32. See, van Wyhe, ‘Was phrenology a 
reform science? Jowards a new generalization for phrenology’, History of science, 
forthcoming. 

34 Carruthers and Chamberlain, Evolution and the human mind: Modularity, language 
and meta-cognition. 2000, p. 5; Maryanski and Turner, 7he social cage: human nature and 
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or ideologies the material mode of existence of which is left wholly mysterious. ’*° 
The intriguing problems of understanding how people come to have their beliefs 
and the description of ideas can only be obscured by referring to abstract ‘shared’ 
systems.°° Modern cognitive science contradicts these traditional assumptions.*’ In 
short, cultural knowledge cannot be ‘shared’ because the acquisition of ideas is not 
due to exhaustive instruction or input. In other words, people cannot acquire the 
exact same beliefs from a social group, context or milieu. Of course, what we 
actually observe are individuals creating quite similar beliefs based on similar 
experiences. Note that no one claims that individuals are autonomous islands 
unaffected by their context. What is being claimed is that although knowledge 1s 
based on the social context, it is not the same thing as the context, nor does it 
somehow exist there or in the spaces between individuals. However, as each 
individual has a unique set of memories and past experiences — and arguably 
different aims and desires — the ideas and meanings they create from the limited 
input of their context must always be unique. We cannot expect to learn more 
about how people come to have similar ideas, or not, if we start off with the 
assumption that they possess ‘shared’ knowledge from their social context because 
we find similarities. 

The approach proposed in this book shares many of the same premises as more 
explicitly social approaches. An important difference is a more critical stance 
towards agency and interests. An example is the debate between John Gordon and 
J. G. Spurzheim (Chapter 2). Whereas Gordon and Spurzheim had been represented 
as endeavouring to secure the victory for their respective social groups, the same 
debate can be explained without reference to groups.** On the one hand, I show 
that the assumption that Gordon represented or spoke for an established-traditional- 
insider-elite camp is misleading. [here was no such group. On the other hand, 
Spurzheim did not represent “phrenologists’, as he was the only phrenologist in the 
country. [he disputes make more sense when interpreted as the competitions for 
dominance between the individuals involved. Such an approach forfeits some of 
the enumerative power of larger-scale history as the behaviour, choices and 
struggles between social groups in favour of an understanding of the mechanisms 
at work between individuals. 


35. Sperber, Explaining culture: A naturalistic approach, 1996, p. 99. 
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Brains, Practices, Relativism: Social Theory After Cognitive Science. 2002. 

38 McLaren, ‘Phrenology: medium and message.’ 1974; Shapin, “The politics of obser- 
vation: Cerebral anatomy and social interests in the Edinburgh phrenology disputes.’ 1979, 
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More generally, | have tried to demonstrate the potential of a particular approach 
to the history of ideas — one that goes beyond both traditional accounts of ideas as 
idealized transcendental entities and more recent social contextual approaches in 
which beliefs are served up by formative contexts. It is an unfortunately common 
assumption in mainstream history that authority only exists or matters if it translates 
into socio-political authority. | suspect this is a vestige of traditional history. We 
may have turned from great men to others, but the power games played by the 
others are still largely the same. Much more work needs to be done to understand 
what is happening when people disagree about beliefs. | argue that historical 
debates over ostensibly external entities (for example, Nature) were competitions 
for status and authority, not on behalf of social groupings, but between the 
individuals actually in dispute.*? [his implies that it mattered for others to agree 
with a particular view of the world because this was a de facto form of alliance. 
This is by no means the only object to explore with such an approach. 

An example is the reinterpretation of the famous X club, which has been called 
‘the most powerful coterie in late- Victorian science’ .*° It was once received wisdom 
in the history of science that the X club was about, among other things like 
secularization and naturalism, promoting science professionalization. More 
recently, however, Adrian Desmond has concluded, following the important work 
of Ruth Barton, that the X club was not about professionalization of British science; 
instead, ‘| lhe X club] was about status and emolument for the Xs themselves’ .*! 
Similarly, L. S. Jacyna has argued that low-status anatomy teachers used rhetoric 
of natural law and anatomical order to increase the status of their professional 
territory — comparative anatomy.** [he philosopher of science David Hull likewise 
sees sciences as the product of the interplay between individuals cooperating and 
striving for credit.*° 

| show below that debates often revolved around contradictory valuations or 
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rankings given to beliefs. [he hierarchical values attributed to beliefs are shown 
to bear a strong correlation with individual status and authority. Hence the con- 
clusion that debates over abstract beliefs (such as, is the world progressive or 
fallen?) are mediated individual competitions for dominance. |echniques or tokens 
that have been successfully used to compete for status and authority are likely to 
be imitated by others. Naturalism spread in Victorian Britain largely through such 
a process of formation of beliefs, use, and subsequent formation of similar beliefs 
in others. It is important to understand how espousal of phrenology could be part 
of personal aggrandizement. [his non-mysterious mechanism was the engine driv- 
ing phrenology into Britain (Spurzheim) and then throughout the country (British 
phrenologists). Through a controversial lecture tour and books, the ruminations of 
a German physician came by a roundabout way to initiate a cascade of activity in 
Britain. 

Sometimes individuals do act in the interest of social groupings; sometimes they 
do not. Even when individuals do ally themselves with social groupings, we can 
expect that alliance to change if the individual’s interests are not being met by it. 
As Mancur Olson argued in The logic of collective action (1965): ‘even if all the 
individuals in a large group are rational and self-interested, and would gain if, as a 
eroup, they acted to achieve their common interest or objective, they would still 
not voluntarily act to achieve that common or group interest’.** With regard to this 
point, the sociologist Everett Rogers asked: “Why is individual behavior in a 
system so seemingly Ulogical? The basic reason is that each individual acts in ways 
that are rational in pursuing individual goals without fully considering that he or 
she might be disadvantaging the system at the collective level.’*? The historical 
interpretation that an individual sought their own aggrandizement or aims rather 
than that of a social group is intrinsically more parsimonious.*° One reason 1s that 
the interest of the group must exist as a psychological belief in the head of the 
individual. [hus, in terms of neuropsychology, the group interest and self-interest 
may hardly be distinguishable. [he interpolation of group interest from contextual 
evidence suffers from the fact that it is one step of interpretation further than 
individual interest. For example, we see an individual behaving in a manner to 
achieve N. We all agree that the individual seeks to attain or acquire N. It is a 
further assumption on top of this that N is desired because it 1s in the interest of a 
social group. 

The objection that the historical interpretation of individual incentive or motive 
is an unwarranted claim about the subjective psychological life of the individual is 
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hardly acceptable. All interpretations of action and meaning, whether more or less 
social or individual, are interpolations of psychological content from observable 
behaviour and other evidence. No one claims to know what goes on in people's 
heads except as an interpolation from the evidence. 

Another limitation of historical contextualism as it is often practised is that it 
contains perspectives from socio-political thinking. We tend to think of our 
contemporary landscape populated with interest groups whose preferences and 
characteristics we know, such as ‘the left’, ‘liberals’ or ‘conservatives’. We think 
in terms of the interactions of these groups and their rising or falling power. In 
history, we work to assemble the main players and elements in a given historical 
context, and when this is done, we can explain the cultural meaning of a text or 
event or belief in terms of that context. A problem with applying this sort of 
thinking to history is that it is ironically ahistorical. It is ahistorical in the sense 
that it is static. We reconstruct the elements of the context; we wind it up and let it 
run, as it were. [here 1s no historical or diachronic process in such a system. There 
is little room for any legacy of the time before the context in view. [he only thing 
historical about much contextualist thinking 1s that the context happens to be one 
from the past.*’ [There is often little historical development or evolution in such 
approaches. [he solution is to think more in terms of historical change. Each 
element in a given context was probably borrowed or descended from an earlier 
time — a different context. A historicized contextualism often entails a different 
interpretation from a static contextual one. 

In the history of phrenology, a number of elements of phrenology were 
explained by earlier historians as evoked by the social context. However, some of 
these explanations are called into doubt when we realize that the same element 
originated in an earlier time and different context altogether and had persisted into 
the context of early nineteenth-century Britain. For example, Steven Shapin 
suggested that ‘the phrenologists’ emphasis upon empirical methods in mental 
science reflects their socially-based anti-elitism and their commitment to broaden- 
ing the social base of participation in culture’.** However, an emphasis upon 
empirical methods in mental science was overwhelmingly present in the work of 
phrenology’s founder, the elite physician Franz Joseph Gall, in 1790s Vienna. This 
realization does not invalidate Shapin’s interpretation, but I think it calls it into 
question. No one claims that the phrenological organ of Amativeness (the cerebel- 
lum) was evoked by the social context of early nineteenth-century Britain. It 1s 
well known that this function was ‘discovered’ by Gall and brought to Britain by 
Spurzheim, who gave it this new name. In the same manner, Gall was also the 
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source for the emphasis on empiricism.*? Of course, we might argue that the 
elements descended from Gall were used in the new social context only because of 
their social functions in the new context. Yet this very emphasis would still depend 
on and tacitly assume the handing down or passage of the element from an earlier 
time. 

My point is emphatically not to degrade the importance of context, but to stress 
the need to combine contextualism with an emphasis on historical derivation and 
the canalization that results from historical contingency. Before we attribute a 
cultural element to the creation of the context, we should ascertain whether it might 
be historically descended from a very similar element from a few years before, or 
a generation before, and so on.°° [he implications of contextualism combined with 
more thorough attention to historical derivation offer exciting new possibilities. | 
attempt to use such an approach in this book. 


Main Arguments of This Book 


This book argues that the phrenological naturalism, which stemmed from Gall and 
Enlightenment Europe, further modified in the phrenology controversies and then 
advanced by Combe, became one of the most influential ideological and cultural 
developments in Victorian Britain. Late nineteenth-century naturalism has long 
been familiar to historians and was traditionally attributed to the ‘epochal’ publi- 
cation of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859. More recently, however, Darwin's 
book has been seen as a palace coup among the scientific elite, rather than a 
profound paradigm shift.’ | show how phrenology’s naturalism was widely 
diffused long before and after 1859 through a large number of publications which 
can be shown to bear its influences. 

The increasing prevalence and dominance of beliefs indicated by the term 
‘scientific naturalism’ and its various manifestations, such as agnosticism, materi- 
alism and positivism, from the 1860s is a well-known part of British nineteenth- 
century history. [hese developments are associated with |. H. Huxley, John 
Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, G. H. Lewes, W. K. Clifford, Leslie Stephen, Francis 
Galton, John Morley, Edward lylor, John Lubbock and many others. Much work 
over the past twenty years has aimed at rolling back the advent of scientific 
naturalism from a watershed 1859 to earlier decades. We have learned how 
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naturalism was used to stake out professional territory and expertise, to justify 
meritocratic medical reform, political secularization, and ‘crises of faith’.°* As 
Robert M. Young wrote: ‘the river of nineteenth-century naturalism was fed by 
many streams’.°? Recent work by Alison Winter and Crosbie Smith reveal some of 
these unappreciated streams in mesmerism and energy science.°* Phrenology was 
another important fountainhead of naturalism. 

A secondary argument is that the scientific, professional and religious controver- 
sies over phrenology were often personal competition for status and authority 
between individuals, rather than manifestations of group conflicts. This is apparent 
in the controversies over Gall and the British phrenologists of the 1820s and 1830s. 
Some important disclaimers must be mentioned. Although this book deals with a 
collection of particularly arrogant and egotistical men who sought to appear 
authoritative in a relatively transparent way, it is not argued or assumed that all 
humans at all times act in this way or that the only motivations of human behaviour 
are the pursuit of selfish interests. Instead, this book examines some particular 
examples and strategies of the pursuit of status and authority in specific historical 
contexts, and the cultural and ideological effects these pursuits engendered. It 
should not be concluded that, because this study examines one kind of incentive or 
motivation, it is being asserted that this is the only kind of motivation that exists 
or the only one worthy of historical attention. It has been objected that showing 
that a so-called group controversy was actually only a dispute between two men 
was impossible because other people in that context were aware of the dispute. 
What must be distinguished in such cases are the actual agents under discussion 
and the meanings and beliefs about their behaviour held by others. It seems to me 
that only by confusing or conflating these and other things such as individuals’ 
beliefs and ‘wider issues’ can such objections arise. 

The third contention is that ideas or beliefs or knowledge were used as the 
primary instruments by means of which individuals competed for status and 
authority. Ensuring that a particular belief 1s unassailed is taken as an effort to 
ensure that the holder(s) of that belief will be respected. Alternatively, arguing for 
the dominance of a particular belief in a particular context is taken as an assertion 
of an individual’s personal (though mediated) authority in that context. 

This book revises our understanding of the history of phrenology by placing it 
in its proper relationship to the work of Gall and the role of his wayward disciple, 
J. G. Spurzheim. [he book shows how the circuitous development of the science 
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of phrenology was accompanied by the simultaneous development of a strand of 
naturalism. [his book therefore illustrates not only how phrenology contributed to 
the formation and dissemination of nineteenth-century scientific naturalism, but the 
range of functions and traditions that phrenological naturalism could be made to 
serve. 


The Origins of Phrenology 


Ironically, the history of phrenology in English has been without a head. Based in 
part on the tendentious accounts of the phrenologists themselves, the science’s 
German origins were reduced to vague rumours and unfounded legends. Much of 
the traditional story of phrenology’s beginnings in English 1s simply false. Phrenol- 
ogy s German origins reveal that much of British phrenology was not elicited by 
local contexts, as we once thought, but was part of Franz Joseph Gall’s new science 
of human nature from its beginnings. 

Because I have given a more detailed account of the Continental origins of 
phrenology elsewhere, I will provide only an essential outline here.°? Building on 
the work of German scholars, the functions of Gall’s system in terms of his own 
career may be reassessed. Rather than seeing Gall as only taking part in an almost 
timeless debate on the functions of the brain with great thinkers over the ages, as 
might be done from a perspective based on the major theoretical works alone, I 
argue that Gall’s doctrine had more immediate functions. Gall’s system served, in 
part, to garner unique learned and scientific status for himself.°° 

Unlike many cultural phenomena, phrenology has a comparatively unambiguous 
source. It began as the research programme of an eccentric physician in late 
eighteenth-century Vienna. Franz Joseph Gall (1758-1828) was born in the 
Swabian village of liefenbronn, near Pforzheim, later part of the German grand 
duchy of Baden.°’ His father, Joseph Anton Gall, was a wealthy Roman Catholic 
wool merchant and mayor of Tiefenbronn. [he Galls had been a leading family in 
the region for more than a century. [heir timber-framed family home still stands 
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1.1 Franz Joseph Gall, c. 1820 


across the street from the city hall. Gall studied medicine at the university in 
Strasbourg from 1777. From 1781 to 1785, he completed his medical degree in 
Vienna, where he took up practice as a private consulting physician. 

Gall’s medical Vienna was a provocative context for theories of brain function, 
and especially cerebral localization. Gall was profoundly influenced by several 
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authors of the day, including Johann Gottfried von Herder,°* Georg Prochaska,°’ 
Hermann Samuel Reimarus,°° and Joachim Heinrich Campe.°®! The point for us 
here is that virtually every single element of Gall’s system could be found in the 
writings of other authors of recent years, such as cerebral localization, analysis of 
the nervous system based on fibrous bundles, and the innateness of mental faculties 
rather than a tabula rasa view of mind. What was new were Gall’s arrangements of 
these elements into a diagnostic cum character divination method via physiognom- 
ical head reading. 

Gall was particularly impressed by Herder’s works — specifically, the promise 
they held out for the ability to generate epistemological certainty from an awareness 
of natural consistencies. Nature, with a capital N, was the key to an authoritative 
voice in philosophical questions about human nature. Gall was inspired. He would 
forge a natural science in an area where there had only been speculation — human 
nature. 

Gall’s first publication was his 1/91 book Philosophisch-Medicinische Untersu- 
chungen tiber Natur und Kunst im kranken und gesunden Zustande des Menschen 
(“Philosophical-medical investigations of nature and artifice in man’s diseased and 
healthy conditions’). [he work, of which only the first volume was ever published, 
was essentially a medical naturalist’s diatribe against metaphysics. Gall represented 
himself as a follower of Nature, whose findings were uniquely determined by that 
irrefragable source of truth, and not by the wild speculations of those whom he 
considered his opponents — idealists and romantic Naturphilosophen. Nature was 
Gall’s great oracle. [he work betrays a strong influence, of Herder, and in some 
instances, even some slight plagiarism.° 

From around 1/92, Gall began to collect human and animal skulls and prepare 
coloured wax moulds of brains and plaster casts of heads in order to study the 
development of cranial contours with the characteristic behaviours associated with 
a species or individual.®? By 1802, the collection consisted of 300 human skulls 
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and 120 plaster casts. Gall’s unusual collection became so extensive, and his 
enthusiasm in collecting so conspicuous, that he became a local celebrity. Gall 
sought the skulls of individuals for whom prominent behaviour or capacities such 
as bravery, cunning or cold-blooded murder were particularly pronounced. Surely 
they would reveal the cerebral cause for the faculty the individual had displayed so 
prominently in life. The search for unusual and outstanding samples was not unlike 
earlier collecting for cabinets of curiosities.°* An important difference was that 
Gall’s collection was systematic and intended to cumulatively substantiate his 
theories. [he hunt for skulls was also the butt of jokes and sometimes the phobia 
of prominent individuals. [he poet and high court librarian Michael Denis notori- 
ously added an amendment to his testament that his skull was not to fall into Gall’s 
hands.® 

It was partly the belief that abundant empirical confirmations proved his theory 
which gave Gall such confidence in his system. [The deep order of Nature had to 
be visible, and individual observations revealed that order. Thus, as he explained 
in later years: “| could not think that with so many individuals a good memory and 
protruding eyes only coincidentally coincided. | surmised that there must be a 
connection between memory and such prominent eyes. By manifold consideration 
of this I had the idea: if the memory betrays itself through an external trait, should 
not other mental qualities be externally recognizable?’ °° 

In 1798, Gall described his system as based on seven premises. 


| ‘Aptitudes and tendencies [that 1s, faculties] are inborn in humans and animals.’ 

2 These have their ‘seat, their basis, in the brain’. 

3&4 ‘Not only are the aptitudes and tendencies varied and independent, but in 
addition they are essentially separate and independent of one another, therefore 
they must have their seat in various and independent parts of the brain.’ 

5 ‘From the various divisions of the various organs, and the varying development 
of these, arises the varying shapes of the brain.’ 

6 ‘From the composition and development of particular organs arises the particu- 
lar shape of particular parts of the brain or regions of the same.’ 


made by the late Dr. Gall. Transcribed by Mons. A. A. Royer, of the Jardin des Plantes, 
from the manuscript drawn up by M. le Dr. Deancey, the pupil and friend of Dr. Gall.’ PJ, 
6, 1829/30, pp. 480-99, 583-602, and 7, 1831/2, pp. 27-36, 181—5, 250-53. 

64 See for example anon., Beytrag zu Hrn. Dr. Galls Schedellehre, oder Kurze 
Lebensbeschreibung des Franz Miihlbergers, eines Jiinglings, dessen, als eines vorziiglichen 
Rechners, Biiste in des Hrn. Dr. Galls Sammlung merkwiirdiger Kopfe aufgestellt ist, 1801; 
Gugitz, “Mozarts Schadel und Dr. Gall.’ 1934. On cabinets of curiosity, see Paula Findlen, 
Possessing nature, 1994. 

65  Oecehler-Klein, Die Schddellehre Franz Joseph Galls, 1990, p. 40. 

66 Quoted in Lesky, Franz Joseph Gall, 1979, pp. 74—5. 
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7 ‘From the genesis of the bones of the skull from infancy to the greatest age, 
the shape of the exterior surface of the skull is determined by the shape of the 
brain; therefore so far as the outer surface of the skull and the inner coincide, 
and no exception is made for the usual contours, particular aptitudes and 
tendencies can be concluded.’°’ This was to be determined by examining the 
shape and contours of a head with the hands. 


Gall called his new system ‘Schddellehre’ (doctrine of the skull), “Organologie’, 
and later simply ‘the physiology of the brain’. Gall did not approve of the other 
names, such as phrenology or craniology, which came to be applied to his system. 
It is often alleged incorrectly in Anglo-American historiography that Gall called 
his doctrine craniology or cranioscopy. ‘I hear that scholars have baptized the child 
before it has come into the world,’ Gall wrote in 1/98. “They name me a 
craniologist and my proposed science craniology.’°* (Ihe term “phrenology’ as a 
name for Gall’s system was coined in 1815 by the English gentleman naturalist 
and physician Thomas Ignatius Maria Forster [1789-1860], and came into general 
use in the 1820s.)° 

Although he avidly gathered new confirmations for the rest of his life, Gall 
never made any substantial changes to his system after its formulation in the 1790s. 
Perhaps one of the most important and perceptive generalizations about Gall 1s 
Robert M. Young’s observation that Gall was so deeply convinced of the truth of 
his system that he only sought confirmations, and explained away contradictory 
evidence.’? [his common practice, so seldom explicitly examined, enabled Gall’s 
system to be espoused and practised into the latter twentieth century. Like other 


6/7 Gall, ‘Schreiben tiber seinen bereits geendigten Prodromus tiber die Verrichtungen 
des Gehirns der Menschen und der Thiere an Herrn Jos. Fr. von Retzer.’ neue leutsche 
Merkur, 3, 1798, pp. 311-32, pp. 314, 317, 318, 322, 322-3. 

68 Gall, ‘Schreiben tiber seinen bereits geendigten Prodromus tiber die Verrichtungen 
des Gehirns der Menschen und der [Thiere an Herrn Jos. Fr. von Retzer.’ neue leutsche 
Merkur, 3, 1/98, pp. 311—32, p. 330. English translations of this letter can be found in Gall, 
On the functions of the brain and of each of its parts, 1, 1835; Goyder, My battle for life: 
The autobiography of a phrenologist, 1857, pp. 143-52; Wells, Some account of the life 
and labours of Dr. Francois Joseph Gall, 1896; Eling, Reader in the history of aphasia, 
1994, pp. 3-27; and van Wyhe, History of phrenology on the web, 1999-. 

69 Forster, ‘Observations on a new system of phrenology, or the anatomy and physiology 
of the brain, of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim.’ Philosophical Magazine, 45, 1815. Cooter has 
examined Forster in detail in Cultural meaning, 1984, pp. 59-64. The word was used as 
early as 1805 in the sense that we might use ‘psychology’ today by the American physician 
Benjamin Rush (1745-1813) in his lectures, later published as Rush, On the utility of a 
knowledge of the faculties and operations of the human mind, 1811, p. 271. Rush also used 
the term in Rush, On the opinions and modes of practice of Hippocrates, 1811, p. 293. See 
also Carlson and Noel, ‘Origins of the word “phrenology.”’ 1970. 

70 Young, Mind, brain and adaptation in the nineteenth century, 1970, 1990. 
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forms of vague prediction, the pronouncements of Gall’s system will sometimes 
appear to be correct. [hese coincidences reinforced Gall’s and phrenologists’ belief 
that the bumps and faculties were real — that Nature had indeed organized the brain 
into parallel rows of thumb-sized organs. 

The organs themselves were in pairs, as the cerebral hemispheres were generally 
believed to be mirror images of one another. [he exception was propagation or 
Amativeness (the cerebellum). Uniquely, the faculties according to Gall were 
numbered, lending a further natural science air to Gall’s scheme. [he names Gall 
used varied, and several were generally given, unlike the single names later used 
by phrenologists. Gall meant to express his inexact understanding of the functions 
of the organs by using multiple terms, and he did not approve of the certainty 
presumed in using single terms. (See Appendix B.) 

The peculiar incentive behind Gall’s fascination with explaining individuals’ 
differences may have lain in his hubris. As the most gifted of 12 children, Gall 
wrote that he had always been particularly aware of ‘some peculiarity, talent, 
propensity, or faculty, which distinguished’ different children from one another.’! 
As countless nineteenth-century phrenologists’ hagiographies of Gall relate, Gall 
reminisced that he had first observed as a schoolboy that those pupils who excelled 
him in memorization (although 1n no other aspect of learning, we are led to believe) 
possessed prominent eyes.’- Gall’s hyper-awareness of individual differences, both 
as a child and as an adult, combined with the corresponding powers and organs 
from Herder, led to Gall’s complex system of psychological ranking through 
individually varying innate faculties. An individual who excelled Gall did so only 
in a confined area — only with a particular faculty. Whether an individual had a 
well-developed or minor cranial protuberance for the organ of ‘metaphysical 
perspicuity , Gall was in the uwnigue position to adjudicate with his science. 

Gall’s own head was unusually large. [he plaster casts of his head which 
survive and on which Gall marked out the organs of his doctrine demonstrate that 
it was also a study of measuring himself as well as of measuring others.’° 

Gall’s science was a charismatic and highly innovative technique for analysing 
and classifying individual aptitudes in ways specific to late eighteenth-century 
Viennese medical and philosophical contexts. [he personal divination of head 
reading was only one facet of Gall’s intricate system, but it attracted the most 
attention. Although Gall was long condemned for his advocacy of the possibility 
of character analyses based on head readings, without this bold hypothesis he might 
have been long since forgotten. 


71 Gall, On the functions of the brain and of each of its parts, 1, 1835, pp. 57-8. 

72 Gall, Les Fonctions du Cerveau, 5, 1823, p. 12. 

73 Measurements, commentary, and photographs of Gall’s skull can be found in 
Ackerknecht and Vallois, Francois Joseph Gall, 1955; 1956. Photographs of some different 
individuals’ busts appear in the English and French versions of this pamphlet. 
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From 1/96, Gall gave public lectures on his doctrine from his home. In 1804, 
he hired a young medical student to be his famulus and dissectionist, Johann 
Gaspar Spurzheim (1776-1832), a former patron of the lectures. In 1805, Gall left 
Vienna to begin a lecture tour of Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzerland 
and France which would last until October 1807 when Gall arrived in Paris, where 
he eventually settled for the remainder of his life. Spurzheim accompanied Gall as 
dissecting assistant. [he lecture tour was a triumphant success. During these years, 
Gall became one of the most famous men in Europe. He lectured before most of 
the crowned heads of Europe and was showered with expensive gifts. [he cities 
Gall visited are outlined in Appendix A. 

Despite the scores of publications about Gall’s doctrines, the constant newspaper 
reports that followed his activities, and the thousands of people who heard him 
lecture, Gall left no new practitioners of his science in his wake. [his was not 
Gall’s intention, and he even discouraged others from practising it. Gall tried to 
convince his audiences that, by virtue of his new science, he could achieve certain 
knowledge about human nature. Gall’s system, among other things, won him 
special acclaim — something he was keen to enjoy and confident he deserved. 

All this attention lavished on Gall was unwelcome to some other medical men 
at the time, and it was not long before controversies over Gall’s system broke out. 
These controversies have never been described as anything other than personal 
rivalries. Gall appealed to Nature as the ultimate arbiter, and was widely seen to 
have prevailed. Spurzheim, watching his master throughout the tour, learned Gall’s 
doctrine and the naturalism that went with It. 


Outline of Subsequent Chapters 


In the next chapter, the functions of the doctrines Gall founded in the hands of 
subsequent advocates in Britain will be analysed to offer a new perspective on 
phrenology’s significance for nineteenth-century British history. Building on the 
excellent work on the history of phrenology, a new interpretation is offered for the 
erowth of phrenology in Britain in the 1820s.”* It will be shown that phrenology 


74 Cooter, Phrenology in the British Isles, 1989; idem, ‘Phrenology: the provocation of 
progress. 1976; idem, “Deploying “pseudoscience”: then and now.’ 1980; idem, “The 
conservatism of “pseudoscience’.’ 1982; idem, “The politics of brain: phrenology in 
Birmingham.’ 1983; de Giustino, Conquest of mind, 1975; Cantor, “The Edinburgh phrenol- 
ogy debate: 1803-1828.’ 1975; idem, ‘A critique of Shapin’s social interpretation of the 
Edinburgh phrenology debate.’ 1975; Staum, “Physiognomy and phrenology at the Paris 
Athénée.’ 1995; Shortland, ‘Courting the cerebellum: early organological and phrenological 
views of sexuality.’ 1987; Lynch, ***Here is Adhesiveness”: from friendship to homosexual- 
ity. 1985; Stack, ‘William Lovett and the National association for the political and social 
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was used, among other things, as an alternative or supplementary foundation for 
intellectual and epistemological authority, not unlike the function it had served for 
Gall. 

Chapter 3 re-examines the early controversies over phrenology in Britain. The 
earlier emphasis on the social and economic context of contemporaries, in itself 
laudable, was used to explain the particular content of ideas and _ beliefs.” 
Sometimes, the phrenology controversies were seen as expressions or manifesta- 
tions of class conflict. [his approach encountered a great number of ‘anomalies’ — 
individuals who did not conform to the social-context-idea formula. Taking account 
of phrenology’s German beginnings allows these beliefs to be historicized, and not 
attributed to the generation of local contexts. 

Following the work of Adrian Desmond, James Moore, John Hedley Brooke 
and Peter Bowler, | argue that scientific, professional and ‘science and religion’ 
conflicts were often actually personal competition between individuals for status 
and authority.’° I treat ideas and beliefs as the abstract territory and weapons 
through which personal conflicts were framed and mediated. 

| show that over the course of the controversies, phrenologists developed Gall’s 
naturalism into a more elaborate doctrine with which to vindicate themselves and 
their ambitious science in the face of persistent criticism and attack. [he phrenol- 
ogists developed this naturalism not because they were covert social reformers 
intent on founding an anti-establishment philosophy, but because they saw no 
other way out of their peculiar predicament. Phrenologists struggled to be seen as 
authoritative and important men of science, and sometimes as the most important 
men of science. Nevertheless, they were all too often dismissed as quacks or 
deluded enthusiasts. As critics attacked the science that was phrenologists’ justifi- 
cation for scientific and intellectual greatness, phrenologists, following Gall, 
appealed to Nature as an unquestionable authority which could still prove phre- 
nology true. Appealing to Nature was the immediate solution to the phrenologists’ 
crisis of authority. Over the course of the phrenology controversies, this continued 
reliance and emphasis of Nature became a new form of naturalism, what is termed 
phrenological naturalism. 


improvement of the people.” 1999; Walsh, “The American tour of Dr Spurzheim.’ 1972; 
Inkster, “A phase in middle class culture: Phrenology in Sheffield, 1824-1850.’ 1977; 
McLaren, “Phrenology: medium and message.’ 1974; Young, Mind, brain and adaptation, 
1970, 1990. 

’) For critiques of this assumption see Wahrman, /magining the middle class, 1995 and 
Reddy, Money and liberty in modern Europe, 1987. 

76 Desmond, Politics of evolution, 1989; Turner, “The Victorian conflict between science 
and religion: a professional dimension.’ 1978; Jacyna, “Immanence or transcendence: 
theories of life and organization in Britain 1790-1835.’ 1983; a more recent overview of 
competition for status in science is Segerstrale, Defenders of the truth, 2000. 
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Chapter 4 explores the origins of George Combe’s book The constitution of man 
(1828), the single most important vehicle for phrenological naturalism and one of 
the best-selling reflective treatises of the century. [he second half of the chapter 
provides a detailed exegesis of Constitution. \t is shown that Constitution was not 
a phrenology book, but a philosophical treatise — a new secular scientistic bible of 
natural laws. | argue that Constitution should be recognized as the major British 
work on progress in the years before Vestiges of the natural history of creation 
appeared in 1844.’’ 

In the past, accounts of ideas of nature, natural law and progressive cosmolo- 
gies have often dealt with major episodes as with seventeenth-century thinkers 
such as Galileo, Descartes, Boyle and Newton, the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment and culminating in the final ‘epochal’ publication of Darwin’s On the origin 
of species in 1859.’° More work needs to be done in filling in the gap between 
the Enlightenment cosmologies and the scientific naturalism of Darwin, |. H. 
Huxley, John [Tyndall and others in the latter nineteenth century. The work of 
Desmond and Secord has helped to redress this gap in our understanding.’”? An 
important part of the history they have tried to reveal involves the effects of 
Combe’s Constitution. In particular, the history of natural law, which is now seen 
to flow from Vestiges to Origin, should be extended further back in time to 
include Constitution. A story of progressive secularization will not do. For one 
thing, it is contradicted by a growing evangelical movement. Instead, the story 
will have to be one of diversifying forms of belief. As Secord perceptively points 
out, we ought not construct a story of naturalism which was developing towards 
or culminating in Darwin’s evolutionary theories.“° We need to explore how 
Darwinian naturalism was one strand in a much larger, less clear-cut development 
— the evolution of a culture of reliance on natural laws as the ultimate authorities 
governing everything. 

Chapter 5 demonstrates the enormous importance of Constitution in the early 
nineteenth century through an analysis of the book’s receptions from 1827 to the 
1850s. Cooter wrote that ‘the amount of intellectual and emotional heat generated 
by Combe’s book far surpassed that raised by the publication in 1859 of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species’.®' his important assertion has remained unexamined and 
unsubstantiated. | argue that the crux of the book’s provocativeness was its 
effectiveness as an alternative to Christianity. [he controversies over Constitution 


71 Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000. 

78 Brooke, Science and religion, 1991; Greene, Science, ideology, and world view, 
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reveal a crisis of authority which lay at the heart of the first so-called “science and 
religion controversies’ of the nineteenth century.*? 

Chapter 6 demonstrates the unappreciated extent to which Combe’s phrenolog!- 
cal naturalism, as espoused in Constitution, spread to an extraordinarily diverse 
range of Victorian contexts from medicine, treatment of the insane, to education, 
theology, economic and evolutionary theories. I argue that the Combean philosophy 
of natural laws, and its various sub-components, were taken up by so many people 
both because of the availability of Constitution and subsequent innumerable 
emulations and because it was perceived as a convincing touchstone of truth. [his 
worked in a context in which alternative foundational ideas based on God and 
theology were sometimes believed to have less force, power or authority, or to 
remain dominant in restricted confines, and when the authority of science was 
visibly increasing almost everywhere. 


52 Morrell and Thackray, Gentlemen of science, 1981; Turner, ‘The Victorian conflict 
between science and religion: a professional dimension.’ 1978. 


Chapter 2 


The Evolution of Phrenology in Britain 


We wish some pundit, learned in such matters, would write a history of the progress of 
phrenology, from its dawn to the present time. A more amusing book could not be put 
together. 

The Atlas, no. 558, Vol. 12, 22 January 1837, p. 58. 


In the light of what we now know about Gall and the origins of phrenology, it 1s 
necessary to revise our picture of how phrenology emerged and became a socially 
significant activity in Britain.’ In a sense phrenology came from the Continent, but 
it is more accurate to consider phrenology a new strain that evolved independently 
in Britain from seeds brought by Gall’s wayward disciple, J. G. Spurzheim. [his 
chapter re-examines Spurzheim’s transplantation of Gall’s system to Britain and 
how a thing called phrenology, for the first time separate from the teachings of 
Gall or Spurzheim, evolved. 

If the widespread romantic Naturphilosophie in Germany was sterile soul for 
Gall’s ideas to take root, Britain after the Napoleonic Wars was fertile indeed. 
However, facile comparisons between intellectual or cultural milieus in Germany 
and Britain will not do. It was not a case of a static product which did not sell well 
in Germany but which was rapidly bought up in Britain. [The system which 
entertained polite German audiences did not come to Britain in 1814. Instead, 
Spurzheim’s modified version came to Britain. As Spurzheim never lectured in 
Germany or endeavoured to propagate phrenology there, it is impossible to say 
how /ius version of Gall’s system would have fared there. [hus we are thrown back 
on a more specific perspective, one in which Spurzheim uses and articulations of 
phrenology are crucial to understanding what his British followers saw in it. 

The previous formula for understanding the social functions of phrenology went 
something like this: phrenology was used by reformers and outsiders to justify 
demands for social and political change or to demonstrate dissatisfaction with the 
status quo, hence phrenology was about reform. | would revise this somewhat to: 
phrenology was about authority, because most phrenologists used it to gain a 


|! van Wyhe, ‘The authority of human nature: the Schddellehre of Franz Joseph Gall.’ 
british Journal for the History of Science, March, 2002, pp. 1/—42. 
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measure of intellectual and epistemological status regardless of their social or 
political orientation. While many phrenologists used the science to argue for social 
change, some argued for the opposite and most had no social point to make at all 
— just a few shillings to earn. Regardless of what they wished to support with 
phrenology, if anything, the point not to be overlooked is that phrenology was a 
support. 

It was not social ‘reform’ that phrenologists generally sought with their 
phrenology (though, of course, some phrenologists clearly did), but emulation of 
the increasingly visible and popular natural sciences, such as geology or chemistry.* 
Sciences were emulated because of their increasing status, visibility and the 
inability of existing scientific societies to accommodate the swelling numbers of 
men with the means to pursue scientific interests. Phrenology promised (though did 
not necessarily always provide) this status. [his is not to suggest that phrenologists 
chose their science specifically for career advancement, but as one of many 
attributes possessed by modern gentlemen, such as genteel manners, the proper 
costume, employing servants, and so on. Combe made no secret about this type of 
pursuit, in fact, he wrote that it was the mode of life of his class of being: ‘the 
great object of the labouring classes, is to live and gratify the inferior propensities; 
of the mercantile, manufacturing, and agricultural population, to gratify Acquisi- 
tiveness and Self-Esteem, by accumulating wealth; of the more intelligent class of 
gentlemen, to indulge Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, by attaining political, 
literary, or philosophical eminence’ .° 

Phrenology was articulated from the very beginning as the premier short-cut 
science. [hrough phrenology, according to Spurzheim, one could quickly and 
easily step to the forefront of scientific status.* Hence phrenology, that ‘great 
Limbo of vanity’, tended to draw particularly arrogant men as its main advocates.° 
Phrenology, from Gall to the 1960s, was a science of certainty. It conferred certain 
truth and knowledge on its possessors. [hese powers of certainty could be applied 
to major intellectual and political debates of the time, be it reform of parliament, 
education, repeal of the Corn Laws, or simply used to demand respect at a social 
gathering.° 


2 In the case of American phrenology this is also the interpretation of Wrobel, 
‘Orthodoxy and respectability in nineteenth-century phrenology.’ Journal of Popular Cul- 
ture, 9, 1975, pp. 38-50. 

3 Combe, Constitution, p. 277. 

4 Spurzheim, The physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 1815. 

\S Jeffrey, “A system of phrenology.’ Edinburgh Review, 44, Sept. 1826, pp. 253-318, 
p. 254. 

6 See for example Anon, ‘Introductory statement.’ P/, 1823, pp. x—x1. 
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The earliest reception of Gall’s ideas in Britain has been described as negative and 
critical from the very beginning.’ However this 1s not strictly the case, as a careful 
reading of the early journals shows. From 1800 to 1805, Gall’s system was often 
enthusiastically reported.® It was only in 1806, during Gall’s lecture tour of Europe, 
that the tide of British opinion turned against him. 

The first references to Gall were reports of the gossip on the continent or in the 
‘what's new’ sections of medical journals. Many of the reports were simply to 
stimulate ‘the attention of the curious’, and littlhe more.? Sympathetic references to 
Gall’s system usually described it as a physiological system which conveyed 
knowledge about a non-physical mind. It was a straightforward and non-dangerous 
correlation of physical organization with properties of non-physical mind — without 
the necessity for believing that the brain determined or had any influence whatever 
over the mind — it was simply interesting correlation. For example, the Philosophi- 
cal Magazine ran an article in 1802 by the comparative anatomist Ludwig Heinrich 
Bojanus (1/7/6—1827).'° The article was by and large sympathetic, and explained 
the tenets of Gall’s system in detail. Bojanus presented Gall’s system as assuming 
and affirming the distinctness of body and mind. In this light, it would not seem 
dangerous to readers worried that materialism, and other radical doctrines, had led 
to revolution and horrors in France. 

For reasons that are unclear, this image of Gall began to change around 1806. 
In May of 1806, the Monthly Magazine suddenly condemned Gall’s system as an 
‘impudent piece of quackery’ finding the material basis of Gall’s map of the mind 
to be unacceptable.'' Nevertheless, it was a distant concern of Germany. [he Tory 
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Gentleman’s Magazine followed suit and intimated that Gall’s system was ‘absurd 
and impious, and has a tendency to lessen the influence of revealed religion on the 
mind.’ '- Similarly, in 1807 the Medical and Physical Journal claimed: 


The reputation of Dr. Gall, the craniologist, seems to be on the decline in Germany. At 
Munster, Cologne, Frankfurt, and other places, he was unable to collect a sufficient 
number of subscribers for a course of lectures; and his system is now deemed in his own, 
as well as other countries, one of the most absurd and visionary that ever presented itself 
to the credulity of mankind.'° 


As Gall’s system was reported as ‘now ridiculed throughout Germany’, the Medical 
and Physical Journal assured (or flattered) its readers that ‘the discriminating good 
sense of our countrymen will forbid the system of Gall making converts, or finding 
advocates in the British Isles’.'* Here the system was absurd, because it was seen 
as claiming that the immaterial mind depended on the material ‘Cranium’. Once it 
seemed appropriate to condemn Gall’s system as materialist, it did not take long 
for most journals to join in. Apart from a brief period of indecision after Gall and 
Spurzheim submitted a Mémoire to the Institut de France in 1808, the system of 
Dr Gall was uncontroversially considered absurd.'° 


Spurzheim: The St Paul of Phrenology 


Johann Gaspar Spurzheim (1/7/6—1832) was the son of a Lutheran farmer from 
Longuich, near Irier.'° It 1s said that Spurzheim was once intended for the clergy, 
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and that he studied divinity and philosophy at the university of I[rier.'’ French 
troops occupied [rier in 1/94, which eventually led to the closure of the university 
in 1/798. In 1799, Spurzheim moved to Vienna, where two of his brothers already 
worked as saddlers. Spurzheim studied medicine and supported himself by tutoring 
the sons of Count Splangen. Gall was Splangen’s physician, and through this 
connection Gall and Spurzheim first met in 1800. Spurzheim attended Gall’s 
lectures avidly, and was eventually allowed to attend gratis until they were 
interdicted in December 1801. In 1804, Spurzheim received the doctorate of 
medicine and replaced M. Niklas as Gall’s secretary and assistant.'* Only a few 
months later, in March 1805, Spurzheim accompanied the famous Dr Gall on the 
lecture tour.'? (See Appendix A.) 

In Paris in 1813, half-way through the second volume of Anatomie et physiolo- 
gie, Gall and Spurzheim parted forever.*° [he reasons for their separation remain 
unclear. Spurzheim claimed he left Gall because the latter had taken all the credit 
for Spurzheim’s discoveries.*' Gall remarked in writing simply that Spurzheim had 
gone to England to teach the physiology of the brain and to gather new facts.’? A 
different explanation is also attributed to Gall. John Elhiotson (1791-1868), 
materialist phrenologist, mesmerist, professor of clinical medicine at London 
University, and critic of Spurzheim, related Gall’s story: “one day, Dr. S|purzheim| 
said he himself was going alone to England; and he actually left Gall in a week, it 


American edn., 1836; Capen, Reminiscences of Dr. Spurzheim and George Combe: and a 
review of the science of phrenology, from the period of its discovery by Dr. Gall, to the time 
of the visit of George Combe to the United States, 1538, 1881, and Wells, Some account of 
the life and labours of Dr. Francois Joseph Gall, 1896. 

17 Grob, ‘Die Phrenologie des Dr. Johann Kaspar Spurzheim aus _ Longuich 
(1776-1832). 1977, p. 37 reports that the university records do not indicate that Spurzheim 
studied these subjects. 

18 ‘There are contradictory accounts of when Spurzheim received his degree. Bruyeres, 
La Phrénologie, 1847; Wells, Some account of the life and labours of Dr. Francois Joseph 
Gall, 1896; and Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984, p. 296; idem, Phrenology in the british 
Isles, 1989, p. 310 claimed Spurzheim became an MD in 1813. Grob, “Die Phrenologie des 
Dr. Johann Kaspar Spurzheim aus Longuich (1776—1832).’ 1977; and Heintel, Leben und 
Werk von Franz Joseph Gall, 1986 gave the date 1804. The year 1804 seems more likely, 
as Grol cites the university record and Gall referred to Spurzheim as ‘doctor’ in Anatomie 
et physiologie, |, 1810. 

19 van Wyhe, ‘The authority of human nature: the Schddellehre of Franz Joseph Gall.’ 
british Journal for the History of Science, March, 2002, pp. 17-42. 

20 Spurzheim tried to see his former master to resolve their differences on Gall’s 
deathbed. Gall’s second wife prevented it. Gall died 22 August 1828, at the age of /0. His 
skull, according to his wishes, was added to his collection. A plaster cast replaced his head 
in the coffin. 

21 Gibbon, Life of George Combe, |, 1878, p. 211. 

22 Gall and Spurzheim, Anatomie et physiologie du systéme nerveux en général, et du 
cerveau en particulier, Ul, 1812, p. 213. 
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turning out that he had been learning English with this view in Gall’s house, 
without Gall’s knowledge for six months’.’> Elliotson’s ally, the phrenologist 
F. M. Moscati, who also knew Gall, later corroborated Elliotson’s rendition and 
added that Gall claimed in 1824 that he had separated from Spurzheim over ‘some 
pecuniary disagreement’ .** Whatever the reasons, it 1s interesting to note that their 
relationship did not last long once Spurzheim was elevated to the role of partner 
around 1809, although it had persisted for several years with the more differentiated 
status roles of master and famulus.> 

Spurzheim arrived in Britain in March 1814 with broken English and a box of 
skulls to try his own Gall-like lecture tour. Spurzheim essentially taught Gall’s 
system, with a few modifications. Spurzheim, like Gall, lectured without notes, 
used skulls and models as heuristic devices, performed dissections even for lay 
audiences, and used Gall’s empiricist and natural rhetoric.*° As Gall’s system was 
by this time generally dismissed as absurd in Britain, Spurzheim was not welcomed 
as the most amazing man of the age as Gall had been all over Europe. In 1814, 
Spurzheim was unknown apart from his name sharing the title page of Dr Gall’s 
works since 1808. Spurzheim found that next to nothing was known about Gall or 
his system in Britain, or Spurzheim’s role in their collaboration. It was a unique 
opportunity to shape his own name and image. Rather than lecturing on ‘craniol- 
ogy or ‘the system of Dr Gall’ or some such name as Gall’s Schddellehre had 
been known in Britain, Spurzheim chose to claim co-ownership or co-authorship 
for the system itself. His first ‘respectable medical and amateur’ London listeners 
(at three guineas each) heard lectures on ‘the physiognomical system of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim .*’ 

Spurzheim, in effect, re-wrote the history of the science in the English-speaking 





23, Elliotson, Human physiology incorporating much of the elementary part of the 
Institutiones Physiologicae of J. F. Blumenbach, 5th edn, 1840, p. 384. Elliotson was almost 
alone in Britain and America in regarding Spurzheim as a usurper and admiring Gall. 
However, we might doubt that Spurzheim secretly learned English. As early as April 1807, 
While Gall and Spurzheim were in Munich, Soemmerring wrote in his diary: ‘I advised 
|Gall| to be somewhat subtler in England — and to be firmly saddled in anatomy ... | am to 
admonish Spurzh|eim], who is to learn English, to be diligent —. . .’, quoted in Mann, ‘Franz 
Joseph Gall (1758-1828) und Samuel Thomas Soemmerring; Kranioskopie und Gehirnfor- 
schung zur Goethezeit.’ 1983, p. 178. 

24 Quoted in the minutes of the ‘London Phrenological Society.’ Lancet, 12 Jan. 1832, 
pp. 494-8, p. 496. 

2) Spurzheim’s surviving letters at the Francis A. Countway Library of Medicine, 
Boston Medical Library provide an unequalled glimpse into these topics. 

26 Capen, Reminiscences of Dr. Spurzheim and George Combe, 1881, p. 25. 

27 ~Philosophical Magazine, 44, Dec. 1814, p. 470. Italics added. Spurzheim’s first four 
publications carried Gall’s name in the title in an effort to appear equal with Gall as co- 
discoverer. Only after controversy had made Spurzheim well known did he cease to make 
use of Gall’s name. 
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world, so that he played a formative role.** Spurzheim concealed the fact that he 
was only Gall’s paid dissectionist and secretary, and that Gall alone had lectured. 
Spurzheim also claimed that he had co-authored Gall’s works, which bore both 
names on the title page and it was claimed that he later plagiarized Gall’s works 
(which were not translated into English until after Spurzheim’s death).?? As mature 
‘phrenology’ consisted of the followers of Spurzheim, there was never any doubt 
that he was an authority equal with Gall, and often his superior. Ever since 1814, 
Spurzheim has been described in the English-speaking world as a co-founder, 
‘associate’, ‘collaborator’ or ‘partner’ of Gall, and phrenology as ‘the theory 
originated by Gall and Spurzheim’.*° These references were often reproductions of 
the exact phrases first used by Spurzheim himself.°! 

The English diarist Henry Crabb Robinson, who attended Gall’s 1805 lectures 
in Jena, chanced to meet Spurzheim in London in 1814. Robinson recorded in his 
diary: ‘now the lion of the day, as the apostle of craniology — ten years ago 
|Spurzheim]| was the famulus of the discoverer Gall’.°- The competing phrenolog!- 
cal leader John Elliotson later tried to upstage the Edinburgh phrenologists by 
claiming access to a pure Gall system, uncorrupted by Spurzheim’s alterations. 
Elliotson found that “Dr. S{purzheim|]|’s conduct |in claiming a greater share in the 
system] is only explicable by an inordinate amount of vanity’, or, as Spurzheim’s 


28 This was also noted by Lynch, ‘ “Here is Adhesiveness”’: from friendship to homosex- 
uality.’ 1985. 

29 For a list of plagiarized passages from Gall in the works of Spurzheim see Elliotson, 
Human physiology incorporating much of the elementary part of the Institutiones Physiolo- 
gicae of J. F. Blumenbach, 5th edn, 1840, pp. 1157-9. 

30. Oxford English dictionary. 

31 See esp. [Combe], ‘Preliminary dissertation on the progress and application of 
phrenology.’ /ransactions of the Phrenological Society, 1824, pp. 1-62; Poole, “View of 
some of Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures as delivered at Edinburgh in the Winter of 1816.’ 
Transactions of the Phrenological Society, 1824, pp. 89-130; Capen, “A biography of the 
author.” in Spurzheim, Phrenology, in connexion with the study of physiognomy, 3rd 
American edn, 1836; and Gibbon, Life of George Combe, |, 1878, pp. 151, 211. 

32, Robinson, Diary, reminiscences, and correspondence, I, 1869, p. 430. Apart from 
Elliotson and Moscati the only dissenting voice was Gall’s associate, Dr G. A. L. Fossati 
“The founder of the doctrine is Gall alone ... It is therefore an error in England, that, in 
speaking of the physiology of the brain, Gall and Spurzheim are always cited together, as if 
the discovery had not been made, and the doctrine demonstrated, without the combined 
labour of both authors.’ Fossati, “Report to the President of the Phrenological Society, on 
the State of Phrenology in Italy, April 28th, 1828.’ PJ, 5, 1828/9, pp. 299-318, p. 304. 
Spurzheim responded with a letter to the P/ by insisting that Fossati could not know that 
Spurzheim had no role in the creation of the science. Spurzheim, ‘Letter to editor of the 
Phrenological Journal.’ PJ, 5, 1828/9, pp. 422—6. See also Spurzheim’s 1807 letters from 
Paris, which clearly indicate that at that time Spurzheim considered the science to be Gall’s 
alone: Heintel, “Meine AddreffSie: a M. Spurzheim chez Mr Gall a Paris”: Briefe Johann 
Kaspar Spurzheims an Johann Paulin Palmatius Coupette.” 1988, esp. p. 179. 
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disenchanted one-time disciple [Thomas Forster had it: ‘wonted egotism’.*’ But 
most people had no access to these perspectives. [hey encountered a phrenology 
with dual paternity, and had no reason to doubt it. Modern German historiography 
of Gall hardly mentions Spurzheim. [The co-authorship story never existed in 
Germany, unless imported along with British phrenology, so there was never any 
reason to contradict it. 


Knowing Human Nature 


Spurzheim told his British audiences that the aim of the system he espoused was 
‘the knowledge of human nature’.** According to Spurzheim, human nature was 
still largely a mystery. [here were a few basic reasons for this lamentable state of 
knowledge. One was that Man was generally treated as a being distinct from the 
rest of Nature, which was false.*? Another reason was that there were so many 
conflicting opinions. How could one know which to believe and which to reject? 
What was needed was an indisputable basis for knowledge of Man. [he answer 
was Nature. By considering Man naturally, and by following the methods of 
physical sciences, one could expect consensus. Spurzheim claimed that the physi- 
ognomical system contained all of these elements which previous philosophies 
lacked. Thus the long sought-for certainty about human nature, morals and mental 
philosophy was dawning. [he main point of the system was not the changes that 
would be entailed by its new revelations of Man’s true needs and capacities, but 
the certain knowledge of Man.°° Furthermore, the system was the science of human 
nature — the greatest of sciences — it would conquer where philosophers and 
theorists had struggled in vain for centuries. Hence it should be of interest to 
everyone, as Spurzheim wrote: ‘it is impossible to find any object of greater 
importance than this, or of more durable interest to philosophers’.*’ Of course, in 
the light of the physiognomical system, ‘the philosophy of the mind must be 
entirely changed’.°* [he physiognomical system itself must become the study of all 
philosophers who wished to understand human nature. 

Perhaps the prevailing explanation of Spurzheim’s aims is that he was “primarily 


33, Elliotson, Human physiology incorporating much of the elementary part of the 
Institutiones Physiologicae of J. F. Blumenbach, 5th edn, 1840, p. 1160. 

34 Spurzheim, The physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 1815, p. 1, and 
idem, Outlines of the physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 1815, p. 16. 

35 Spurzheim, The physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 1815, p. 8. 

36 [bid., p. 93. 

37 bid., p. 10. 

38 Spurzheim, The physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 2nd edn, 1815, 
a pe 2 
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interested in the applications of phrenology to the reform of society and morals’ .*? 
This explanation is misleading. Spurzheim’s main aims were rather fame and 
wealth, not the reform of society. In his private letters to his future wife Honorine 
(Perier) Pothier (d. 1829), Spurzheim made no secret of the fact that: ‘I let [others] 
in their error, because | see that it 1s useful to me! Every one thinks that | only 
work for love of science; they exhort me not to do so. [hey consider me as better 
than | am’, when in fact, he wrote, ‘I do what I can, in order to make me known 
and to acquire reputation’ — ‘My reputation must be established, and for this I do 
all that which | can.’ But reputation alone received only a fraction of the attention 
in his letters as the concern to earn money: ‘I wish to be able to make money by 
the doctrine where this is possible’, and in lecturing he found this quite possible: 
‘| shall give lectures, because this manner of getting money 1s the most agreeable’ 
and certainly ‘more agreeable ... manner of getting money ... than that of 
running after the patients’. ‘I shall stay where | can gain the greatest deal of 
money. *° 

Although Spurzheim flaunted publicly that all must be ‘different from what it 
has hitherto been’, denigrated the ‘uselessness of the proceedings of our prede- 
cessors’, and his British disciples would boast the same, Spurzheim had no actual 
plans for change or reform.*' His language of reform was a hollow bid for 
recognition. Spurzheim was never involved in social reforms, founded no schools 
or asylums, and took no part in political life in Britain, Germany or France.* 
Grand prognoses of change made exciting reading, with reform bills on the political 
horizon, but there was nothing behind them, definitely not a ‘vast programme for 
the re-distribution of rights, privileges and priorities within British society’.** [his 
interpretation was suggested by Spurzheim’s occasional reform rhetoric, which 
corroborated politically aware historical analyses. However, rhetoric of change was 
only one of many techniques Spurzheim employed to emphasize the sweeping 
power and relevance of the system he was expounding. Writing and lecturing on 
phrenology was Spurzheim’s primary income. He later moved from Paris to 
London when his lectures were banned in 1825. Gall wrote to a friend that 


39° Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984, p. 7. See also de Giustino, Conquest of mind, 1975, 
p. 15. 

40 Spurzheim to Pothier, 1 Sept. 1814; 20 Sept. [1814]; 4 Dec. 1814; 1 Sept 1814; 10 
March 1815; 19 Feb. 1815; 28 Oct. [1814]. These themes are reiterated frequently in 
Spurzheim’s letters. See, in addition, Spurzheim to Pothier, 1 August [1815] and 21 June 
1814. Johann Gaspar Spurzheim papers (B MS c22), Boston Medical Library in the 
Countway Library of Medicine. 

41. Spurzheim, The physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 1815, p. 206. 

42 Grob, ‘Die Phrenologie des Dr. Johann Kaspar Spurzheim aus _ Longuich 
(1776—-1832).’ 1977. 

43 Shapin, ‘The politics of observation: Cerebral anatomy and social interests in the 
Edinburgh phrenology disputes.’ 1979, p. 145. 
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Spurzheim ‘has made the whole thing more of a money maker than a pure search 
for the truth’.** Many of Spurzheim’s critics certainly took him to be out for fame 


and demanding too much authority, as we see in a satirical poem published in 
Edinburgh in 1817: 


oh Spurzheim! ... Or, warmed with Craniologic fame, 
Attempt the praise of serious bards to claim; 

Be thou our patron saint, great Spurzheim, thou, 

And bind with Cypress wreaths the poet’s brow. 


Thou learn’d, far-famed geographer of bones 
Thine equal dwells not in this globe’s five zones! 


Thus have we sung, in craniologic strains, 

The marks of character, — the laws of brains; 

Thus have we proved what ne’er was proved before, 
But which, once proved, can ne’er be doubted more, 
That every faculty is born and bred, 

And rear’d to full perfection, in the head.* 


Spurzheim was interested in a specific kind of fame. He styled himself as a 
great philosopher who, with the tools of his unparalleled science, would solve all 
the mysteries which remained about the nature of Man and the human mind. 
Pointing out that society and morals could be put on a proper footing as a result of 
such a philosophical revolution was subsidiary to the main point of succeeding in 
this enterprise in the first place. 

It 1s widely recognized that Spurzheim made alterations to Gall’s system. In The 
physiognomical system (1815), Spurzheim boasted: “This book itself will show 
how much | have improved our doctrine in the last few years’ because the system 
‘must assume a more scientific arrangement, and be considered in a more philo- 
sophical manner, than Dr. Gall has been accustomed to do in his lectures.’*° 
Spurzheim arranged the faculties of mind into a hierarchical taxonomy of orders 


44 Gall to Streicher, 7 Aug. 1826, in Neuburger, “Briefe Galls an Andreas und Nannette 
Streicher.’ 1917, pp. 44-5. 

4) |J. Gordon and F. Jeffrey?|, Zhe craniad; or Spurzheim illustrated. A poem in two 
parts. 1817, pp. 10, 11, 75-6. 

46 Spurzheim, The physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 1815, p. vu. 
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and genera ascending from faculties common to man and ‘lower’ animals, such as 
Philoprogenitiveness, the love of offspring (starting at the back of the head and 
moving forward), to ‘the moral sentiments’ some of which were shared by Man 
and animals, and other sentiments proper to Man such as Veneration. Spurzheim 
increased the number of faculties from Gall’s 27 to 33, and changed the names of 
several. Spurzheim explained that ‘the nomenclature, established by Gall, was very 
defective’ because Gall named some of the faculties according to their ‘abuse’, 
such as Murder (Mord/Wiirgsinn), which Spurzheim changed to Destructiveness.*’ 
(See Appendix B.) 

Spurzheim justified his new faculties with characteristic self-assurance: ‘It seems 
to me that there is a particular sentiment of hope’, or ‘I think also that there is a 
particular sentiment of just and unjust right and wrong; and that a particular faculty 
of justice must be admitted’ (that 1s, Conscientiousness).*5 Such a priori reasoning 
was anathema to Gall. Names needed to be changed, new faculties added, and the 
faculties had to be considered as possessing proper and improper functions. [his 
change opened up wide new possibilities for the science which Gall had never 
intended. All of these changes were added, according to Spurzheim, because he 
thought they were lacking. It 1s ironic that Spurzheim praised the certainty of 
empirical observation (using Gall’s rhetoric) on the one hand, and created speculat- 
ive faculties on the other. Nevertheless, the certainty of the former never left him 
while implementing the latter. [his feature became a hallmark of phrenology after 
Spurzheim: a normative philosophy of proper function combined with the unques- 
tioning assurance that Nature sanctioned every detail of the science. Spurzheim 
also made phrenology a moral science with his alterations. Gall taught that 
particular parts of the brain were responsible for particular functions. He was not 
concerned with arbitrating or altering behaviour. Spurzheim had stronger moral 
sentiments. 

Spurzheim was the first to publicize the image of a head to illustrate the 
craniographic map of organs (Figure 2.2). Gall’s admirers on the Continent had all 
produced images of sku//s with organ markings (for example, Figure 2.3). In fact, 
the Continental images often represented actual specimens. But Spurzheim chose a 
more charismatic and less technical representation, more palatable to lay audiences, 
and more easily applied to head readings: a life-like human head with Gall-like 
organ markings. 

The British busts and engravings, which were soon produced in London and 
Edinburgh, were based on Spurzheim’s image of a head. In line with phrenologists’ 
scientistic conception of the system, the phrenological bust became medicalized or 
further idealized — representing no longer a specimen, but an idealized anatomico- 


47 Tbid., p. 12. 
48 Tbid., pp. 168, 171. 
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2.2 Frontispiece to Spurzheim, Physiognomical system, 1815 
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2.3. Engraving from Arnold, Dr. Joseph Gall’s System der Gehirn- und 
Schdadelbaues, 1805 
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scientific model.*? [The British phrenological bust was a normative, objective 
paragon of development, with vertical forehead and sober Nordic features (which 
are irrelevant to a craniological diagnosis). 

That appearance mattered so much can be seen at Spurzheim’s organ XXIX 
(Language), which was located behind the eye. Rather than put the numeral over 
its organ, as is the case with all the others, the eye 1s represented with iris, open 
and alert, and the numeral is displaced below the eye. [his compromise was 
bequeathed on many later images, and even plaster busts where no eye detail 
would be lost. This distance between the numeral and its organ was a compromise 
for popularization, despite making it unclear where the organ was to reside.°° [hus, 
despite Spurzheim’s assurances that the irresistible truth of his system would 
eventually be accepted, he was not averse to adopting expedient methods to gain 
ready attention and sell more merchandise. 

Spurzheim also fused the ancient four temperaments or humours with Gall’s 
system.°' These largely medical and therapeutic traditions enjoyed wide popularity 
across Europe in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. [hey were used 
to explain susceptibility to disease and prominent character traits. Recognizing 
temperaments was also part of Johann Caspar Lavater’s physiognomy. |empera- 
ments became an important part of phrenological character diagnoses in addition to 
head-reading. 

Gall did not approve of Spurzheim’s changes, and did not adopt them. Nor did 
Gall proselytize his system the way Spurzheim did with his own version. Gall 
used his system as a means of demonstrating or asserting his personal authority 
as an observer of Nature. It 1s unclear why he found this eroded by producing 
fellow practitioners of his system, though of course he aimed to convince others 
that he was right. Phrenological societies sprang up after Spurzheim lectured 
throughout the British Isles and in the United States, but the Paris Phrenological 
Society was founded only in 1831, three years after Gall’s death. The Paris 
Phrenological Society, like the phrenology later to appear 1n Germany, was 
imported British phrenology — not the system of Gall. According to Spurzheim, 
Gall admonished ‘his auditors not to practise this doctrine because it is so difficult: 
I, on the contrary,’ Spurzheim wrote, “invite every inquirer to repeat the obser- 
vations in order to obtain self-conviction.’°* Encouraging others to participate in 
and adopt the system was Spurzheim’s more ambitious style as teacher of mankind. 


49 See Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984, pp. 75-8, for a more detailed analysis of 
representations of phrenological busts. 

50 See, for example, Carter, Mapping the mind, 1998, p. 12. 

5S! Spurzheim, Phrenology, in connection with the study of physiognomy, 1826, 
pp. 15—17 (lymphatic, sanguine, bilious, and nervous). 

52. Spurzheim, The physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 1815, p. 289. 
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2.4 Plaster bust by Lorenzo Niles Fowler, London, c. 1865 
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Spurzheim’s version of Gall’s system was normative. As such, one ought to learn 
the system, which prescribed the legitimate uses of Man’s faculties. 

Gall’s opinions of Spurzheim’s proselytizing and the phrenological societies 
which sprang up throughout the world in the 1820s have remained unknown in the 
English-language historiography. Spurzheim claimed that Gall disapproved of the 
changes out of ‘offended selflove’.°* Gall himself described Spurzheim’s proselytiz- 
ing as ‘preaching the gospel’. ‘Spurzheim has contributed much to disseminate it’, 
Gall wrote to a friend, ‘I only regret that he has diverged so far from the path of 
pure observation and has fallen into ideal-metaphysical and even theological 
fanaticisms.’>* Gall dismissed Spurzheim’s books as ‘spoiled’ .°°? However, although 
Gall had little respect for Spurzheim’s phrenology, Gall still took credit for 
phrenology as /is system where it seemed successful. For example, in 1826 he 
remarked: ‘Societies are forming in all England, Scotland, America, all the way to 
Calcutta for the diffusion of my discoveries, and from all sides they name me, as 
founder of the doctrine, as an honorary member. ’°° 

In Spurzheim’s use of Nature, we see the legacy of Gall. Spurzheim, too, used 
Nature as his ultimate court of appeal in debates with critics. However, Gall did 
not stress natural laws as the controllers of Nature the way Spurzheim did. For 
Gall, the order in Nature proved a designing (if somewhat remote) intelligence. It 
was the essential Bauplan at the heart of Nature which made things work for 
Gall.’ Spurzheim, on the other hand, envisioned natural laws, as described by 
French radicals such as Baron d’Holbach and Constantin Francois de Volney, as 
the causes of natural phenomena. 

A close reading of the Physiognomical system shows how Spurzheim used 
Nature to convince his readers. Spurzheim argued for a connection between Man 
and Nature. ‘Man must be considered as a being of creation; and the study of his 
nature requires the same method as the examination of every other natural being.’°® 


53 [bid., p. 167. 

54 Gall to Streicher, 21 Nov. 1816, in Neuburger, “Briefe Galls an Andreas und Nannette 
Streicher.’ 1917, p. 26. 

5) ‘verhunztem Werke’, Gall to Nannette Streicher, 21 Sept. 1827, in ibid., p. 52. Gall 
also criticized Spurzheim’s Observations sur la phrénologie, ou la connaissance des 
rapports entre physique et le moral de l’-homme (1818) in the preface to Gall, Anatomie et 
physiologie du systéme nerveux, 3, 1818. See Spurzheim’s replies to Gall in the appendix to 
Spurzheim, Essai philosophique sur la nature morale et intellectuelle de l’‘homme, 1820, 
and idem, Philosophischer Versuch tiber die moralische und intellectuelle Natur des 
Menschen. Aus dem Franzosischen tibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen begleitet von J. J. 
Hergenrother, 1822. 

56 Gall to Streicher, 7 Aug. 1826, Neuburger, ‘Briefe Galls an Andreas und Nannette 
Streicher.’ 1917, pp. 44-5. 

S/ See Clarke, Edwin, and L. S. Jacyna, Nineteenth-century Origins of Neuroscientific 
Concepts. Berkeley, Calif.: 1987. 

58 Spurzheim, The physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 1815, p. 8. 
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Furthermore, Spurzheim’s system of physiognomy was the way to examine Man 
as a natural being. It was easy to claim that “Ihe body of man consists of matter: 
hence it is subjected to all the laws of matter.’°’ [his was hardly controversial in 
1815. But when speaking of mind and behaviour, ‘direct proofs, as the analogy 
throughout all nature’ were immediately offered as evidence. *|M|inerals, plants 
and animals, have their peculiar and determinate nature, and why should not man?’ 
‘In one word, all that man does he did at first from nature alone. Nature 
commences, and always commences well. [This is a truth that cannot be repeated 
too frequently.’®° 

Spurzheim used the term ‘Nature’ in his text where he needed the most support 
— in naturalizing Man: ‘It is certain that not only the faculties of mankind and the 
laws to which they are subjected, but that the laws of nature in general are fixed 
by creation.’°' [he frequent appeal to Nature seemed convincing, as a young 
student of dentistry J. L. Levison wrote of Spurzheim’s lectures in Hull in 1827: 
‘Indeed, when we reflect on the candor with which |Spurzheim] discusses the 
merits of the science, the obstacles he points out, and the constant appeal he makes 
to the common judge, Nature! in verifying his assertions, we cannot wonder his 
instructions carry an irresistible conviction to his audience. ° 


The First Phrenological Controversies 


Spurzheim’s activity was the subject of articles and reviews in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, British Critic, London Medical Repository, Augustan Review and the 
London Medical and Physical Journal.°? With a few invitations to lecture to small 
groups in Britain and Ireland, Spurzheim decided to try his luck on a broader stage 
by publishing a book in 1815. 

An early review of Spurzheim’s book was in the conservative London British 
Critic, edited by Archdeacon Robert Nares. The British Critic reviewer was 
disappointed that Spurzheim’s book contained no new information that had not 
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already appeared in Gall’s work.®* The Critic remarked that although Spurzheim 
referred to ‘innumerable facts’ which supported the science they were not provided 
in the book. The Critic therefore concluded that Spurzheim and the ‘science of 
cranology |sic|’ were too presumptuous and overconfident, the only credit that 
seemed due them at all was the emphasis on Nature:® 


We may perhaps be accused of tergiversation and of apostasy from the cause which we 
once espoused: but a reference to our former articles on the same subject®® will discover 
no pledge of allegiance on our part to Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, and no acceptance of 
their doctrines. We could not but allow to our authors some extent of comprehension, 
and some acquaintance with natural knowledge, when they sought to illustrate and 
ennoble their system by analogies drawn from every part of creation, and to identify it 
with the scheme of the universe.°’ 


The first really disparaging critique of Spurzheim was in the Quarterly Review, 
the Tory answer to the highly-esteemed Whig Edinburgh Review.® lhe article may 
have been written by the Anglican Rev. William Rowe Lyall (1788-1857), at that 
time chaplain to St [homas’s Hospital. It was the greater bid for recognition which 
a book presented compared to small-scale lectures which prompted the reviewer to 
rebuke Spurzheim: “Our author must not imagine that, because he has been able to 
find people in this country who would listen to him with patience, he will therefore 
be able to find readers equally good humoured.’®’ After outlining the system, the 
reviewer mocked its plausibility by mimicking Spurzheim’s reasoning: 


Now as all this is proved by general reasoning and founded upon the nature of things, 
of course one instance is very properly considered just as satisfactory an evidence that 
the conclusion 1s conformable to fact, as a hundred would be.’° 


64 Gall and Spurzheim, Anatomie et physiologie du systéme nerveux en général, et du 
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But the peculiarity of Dr. Spurzheim’s logic is, that from these truths [his ‘incontestable 
premises’ |, he is perpetually drawing the most sudden and unexpected inferences and 
then because his data are irrefragable, he will needs have it that his conclusions must be 
the same ... If trees grow, or heavy bodies fall to the ground, if a cat watches for a 
mouse, or a sparrow fall from the house-top, it is all proof of something which proves 
something else, which proves Dr. Gall’s theory of physiognomy .. .’! 


Spurzheim’s incontestable authority was being contested. The Quarterly Review, 
by asking ‘whether such strange nonsense was ever before put to paper’, first set 
the tone of sarcastic obloquy of phrenology.’? But this single review may not have 
been enough. A further blow would swing prevailing polite opinion securely 
against Spurzheim. 


Gordon Versus Spurzheim 


After lecturing in Bath and Bristol, Spurzheim returned to London, where he 
revised his Physiognomical system and had a second edition published in June, and 
in July an abridged version.’”* In November 1815, he was in Dublin lecturing to 
small groups of medical men and interested literati. While in Dublin, Spurzheim 
first read the June issue of the Edinburgh Review (with a circulation of 13 OOO in 
1814) which contained a flerce and damning review of his book and the system 
generally.’* All was dismissed as ‘a piece of thorough quackery from beginning to 
end’.’ 

Although anonymous like almost all review articles of the time, the authorship 
of this widely discussed polemic was not long concealed. [he reviewer was Dr 
John Gordon (1786—1818), a former student of the successful extramural anatomist 
John Barclay and of Dugald Stewart, and since 1807 an extramural lecturer on 
anatomy and physiology in Surgeon’s Square, Edinburgh. Gordon was an aspiring 
young man. [he son of a banker and wine merchant, Gordon had risen through the 
medical ranks by both talent and patronage, especially that of his teacher, Dr John 
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Thomson, Regius Professor of Military Surgery.’° In 1808, Gordon was elected a 
fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and in 1812 a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

Gordon's reasons for attacking Spurzheim have never been satisfactorily 
addressed. Historians once assumed that Gordon spoke for the status quo, defending 
established elites or represented his review as the ‘middle-class critique of phrenol- 
ogy .’’ Gordon 1s said to have feared the social consequences of Spurzheim’s 
system because of similarities with the French philosophes, whose wild specula- 
tions were widely believed to have led to the French revolution.’® In an important 
article, Shapin examined the Gordon—Spurzheim controversy carefully in order to 
support his contention that ‘social interests’ were the causes of the dispute. Shapin 
argued that the disputants aimed ‘to secure social credibility and to conceal the role 
of their social interests’.’? However, a more specific and individualist interpretation 
is more parsimonious. | agree with Shapin that the disputants sought to discredit 
one another and to appear as the true experts, and that this competition evoked 
more activity from both. | am sceptical of the imputed ‘social interests’. Shapin 
seems to suggest that the only goals that were sought were ‘social’ — even when 
there 1s no visible evidence for this interpretation. [he reason there is no evidence, 
according to Shapin, is because contemporaries such as Gordon concealed their 
social aims from rivals. It seems to me that the controversies were what they 
initially appear to be — the competition between the individuals involved for 
dominance over their scientific territory. In his account of this dispute, Shapin 
referred to individuals as representatives of group positions. Thus, in Shapin’s 
account, Gordon did not attack Spurzheim, but “phrenology .*° However, there was 
no ‘phrenology’ in 1815 apart from the teachings of the itinerant Spurzheim. He 
was the only possessor or spokesman for this creed. 

Gordon had more personal reasons to oppose Spurzheim so vehemently. Spur- 
Zheim had just produced a sweeping book on the anatomy and physiology of the 
brain and nervous system. In the same year, Gordon had produced /is first big 
book: A system of human anatomy (1815). Gordon’s 264-page tome covered 
most of human anatomy, but not in the same detail. Gordon's third chapter on 
the brain and nervous system accounted for almost two-thirds of the entire vol- 
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ume. Gordon, having recently researched past and present writers on the anatomy 
of the brain, conducted his own dissections and made his first non-local bid for 
authority on these subjects, recognized Spurzheim as a very dangerous competitor. 
Spurzheim boldly claimed to have new knowledge about the brain which swept 
away that of other anatomists. As Spurzheim’s book declared, other work on ‘the 
physiology of the nervous system, and of the brain, shows only a succession of 
error .°' Spurzheim claimed that the current dissection techniques were ‘very bad. 
They cut the brain horizontally, vertically or obliquely, from above or from below, 
and remove it by slices.’*- This inadvertently impugned Gordon’s competence and 
authority to speak about the brain, the subject of his particular expertise. 

The point of Gordon’s review was to convince his readers that Spurzheim was 
unreliable and should be discounted as ‘utterly destitute of every qualification 
necessary for the conduct of a philosophical investigation’, and phrenology was 
nothing but ‘amazing absurdities’.*’ As Matthew Kaufman has written: ‘It is now 
clear that a considerable proportion of Gordon’s original criticisms was of a 
personal nature and borders on the defamatory.’** Towards this end, Gordon 
thoroughly reviewed the reasoning and evidence provided to substantiate Spur- 
Zheim’s claims to pre-eminence: the distinct innate faculties, the cerebral organs, 
the craniological hypotheses, the location of thought exclusively in the brain, the 
structure of the nervous system, and especially Spurzheim’s sweeping claims for 
the authority of his system. Gordon sought to convict Spurzheim as guilty of the 
blackest of sins — like those created by radical French revolutionaries. Thus 
Gordon found particular fault with Spurzheim’s re-categorization of Man, as 
Gordon saw it, in the same category as trees and the ‘same class as hogs, geese, 
and crows’.® Ihe final 14 pages of Gordon’s review dealt with Spurzheim’s 
treatment of cerebral anatomy (Gordon’s area of expertise), which Gordon labelled 
as betraying ‘more quackery than in any other [part of the system|’.*° In this 
section of the review, Gordon’s anger over contradictory descriptions of the 
anatomy of the brain is unmistakable. The mocking irony and playful ridicule of 
the rest of the review give way to accusations of wilful ‘misrepresentation’, 
‘Inaccuracies’ and ‘exceeding pretension’,®’ concluding with the oft cited line: 
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“The writings of DRS GALL and SPURZHEIM, have not added one fact to the 
stock of our knowledge, respecting either the structure or the functions of man; 
but consist of ... a mixture of gross errors, extravagant absurdities, [and] down- 
right misstatements’ .** Gordon’s wrath was perhaps commensurate to the over- 
confidence expressed in Spurzheim’s book. Ihe more explanatory power 
Spurzheim claimed, the greater the threat to Gordon as an authority on the brain 
who felt he had earned his status. Spurzheim, on the other hand, simply claimed 
greater authority with a flash of his pen. 

Spurzheim’s credibility was dangerously undermined by the review. [he sales 
of The physiognomical system promptly slumped.*? Spurzheim chose to face his 
critic, just as Gall faced fis most acrimonious critic, the Heidelberg anatomist 
Jacob Fidelis Ackermann (1765-1815), in 1807.°° The parallels are striking. 
Ackermann was also a professional anatomist whose authority was seriously, 
though not personally, challenged by an unconventional itinerant. In both instances, 
the professional anatomist made use of print in an aggressive attempt to completely 
eradicate the credibility of his ambitious competitor. Both disputes ended in the 
general vindication of the itinerant via demonstrative dissections described as the 
confirmation of Nature itself. 

Spurzheim wrote to his future wife that “lhe general prejudice against me {in 
Edinburgh] was very perceptible.’ In the same letter, Spurzheim described the 
famous confrontation with Gordon in late July 1816: 


| soon found an opportunity to dissect a brain to several medical men ... in a private 
Iclass| ... A short time after ... I dissected [a brain] in the presence of the Reviewer 
|Gordon]|, his partner [Dr. John Thomson], Dr |John] Barclay, Dr Duncan Jun|ior|, Dr 
Irvine, several surgeons of the staff and many pupils. [he Reviewer did not at all look at 
the preparations: but his partner seemed to be pleased, and professed to see the things as 
| maintained. All the others were highly gratified. [At a second demonstration] the 
Reviewer endeavoured to object before the class. [The audience was very numerous and 
the greatest number of the professors present. Being aware that the Reviewer intended to 
object, I had taken the [Edinburgh Review] article in my pocket, and began with attacking 
|Gordon|. He then lost his temper, denied the most evident points by those who had 
confidence in their own eyes. Every one, except his satellites, felt that he quibbled only 
about words and tried to carry my attention from the object in view and to dispute about 
secondary considerations. He has done harm to himself. All blame him for his behaviour, 
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which was not that of a gentleman ... I remained calm and did not forget a single 
moment to respect the audience and to maintain my proportions.”! 


This letter is strikingly similar to Gall’s account of his refutation of Ackermann in 
1806.°2 Spurzheim was widely believed to have prevailed over Gordon by an 
appeal to Nature. Like Gall before him, Spurzheim combined his rhetoric of Nature 
with skilful dissection. Over 500 onlookers witnessed the demonstrations. Many of 
Gordon's students are said to have left his class as a result. [he appearance of 
personal victory over his rival raised Spurzheim from a ridiculed foreigner to a 
man to be reckoned with. 

“There are parties here as every where,’ Spurzheim wrote after confronting 
Gordon in Edinburgh. 


Those who are against the party of the Reviewer, who is a private lecturer on Anatomy, 
are very glad to find such a powerful assistance as I can afford them, and I have the 
advantage of their support. 


A few days after | received a testimony that shewed evidently that the professors of the 
university had a better opinion of me... It was the graduation day ... the professors sit 
at one end with a large table before them, the new |graduating| doctors round within an 
enclosure, and the spectators without the enclosure at some distance. | was among the 
latter body, but being seen by some of the professors, they sent a message to me, to 
invite me to come up to their tribune. All rose and bowed when I came up and offered 
me one of their chairs. You may imagine that this was soon known and well calculated 
to make me looked at as worth|y| of being noticed.?° 


Clearly, Gordon was not speaking for the status quo against the outsider Spur- 
Zheim.”* [he dichotomy that was earlier represented between a homogenous insider 
elite and phrenological outsiders was an oversimplification.”° 

The belief that Spurzheim had vindicated himself spread almost as widely as the 
review itself. [he Literary Gazette reported that Spurzheim argued for four-and-a- 
half hours while ‘very coolly ridding himself of the disingenuous cavilling about 
words with which |Gordon| sought to embarrass him’, and that Spurzheim’s many 
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dissections had met with only approval and applause.’® [he London Medical and 
Physical Journal, edited by the physician and Italian patriot Augustus Bozzi 
Granville, reported that Spurzheim convinced a sceptical audience by ‘making the 
most perfect dissection of the brain’.?’ 

Alexander Monro tertius, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the University 
of Edinburgh, was present at the demonstration and sided with Gordon. Monro 
wrote a letter to the Lory Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (which was for many 
years distinguished by anti-phrenological articles) asserting that Spurzheim failed 
to demonstrate his claims and that craniology could only suffer from this failure.”® 
This was a lone cry in the wilderness against the positive reports, such as those 
above. Monro remained an opponent of phrenology, later condemning it in his 
Anatomy of the brain, with some observations on its functions (1831). 

There were no further personal confrontations between Gordon and Spurzheim. 
They continued their rivalry in print. Gordon, his pride and status injured, wrote an 
entire book devoted to condemning his opponent: Observations on the structure of 
the brain, comprising an estimate of the claims of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim to 
discovery in the anatomy of that organ (1817). Again Gordon expatiated on what 
he knew best: the minutiae of cerebral anatomy and traditional dissection tech- 
niques.”? However, this time Gordon seemed to cast his arguments in the style used 
by his opponent, using Nature as shorthand for brains or reality: ‘1 am quite 
persuaded that no one can consult the history of the science [of brain anatomy], 
and afterwards appeal to nature, without being convinced, that such of their 
statements are peculiar to them’, “because they have no existence in nature’.'°° 
Perhaps Gordon felt tempted to use some of his wily opponent’s argumentative 
techniques. 

Spurzheim, while still in windy Edinburgh, wrote a response to Gordon's 
Edinburgh Review critique and the hardly less damaging Quarterly Review arti- 
cle.!°' Spurzheim denied and argued against many of the particular criticisms of 
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his reviewers; however, when his need was greatest, Spurzheim fell back on an 
appeal to the authority of Nature. For example, after quoting Gordon: °“If [Gall & 
Spurzheim]| succeed in convincing a single individual of common parts and 
observation that this assertion is truth, they will find little difficulty, we apprehend, 
in persuading mankind in general, that they hear by their eyes, and see by their 
ears, Spurzheim answered this accusation in the very next sentence with the 
incongruous-sounding: “We think nature is constant in its laws, and never makes 
an exception. '°° Here, Spurzheim could be accused of completely evading his 
opponent’s criticisms. Why answer the accusation that his system was absurd with 
an avowal that Nature’s laws were constant? Spurzheim’s strategy was to associate 
phrenology so closely with Nature that the unassailable attributes of Nature would 
vindicate phrenology. 

At times, Nature was Spurzheim’s only card, and he manoeuvred to make it a 
strong one as his opponents assailed him with multifarious criticisms of his 
reasoning and data. Monro wrote of Spurzheim’s 1817 book: ‘Never was there a 
more evident attempt to evade the overwhelming force of unwelcome facts’ .!°° 
Spurzheim countered with: “Even in Edinburgh nature makes no exception’, and so 
re-asserted the same argument exposed by the Quarterly Review, that irrefragable 
Nature is truth and therefore so were Spurzheim’s conclusions.'°* [he connection 
was not elaborated on by Spurzheim more than analogically, nor would it ever be; 
but the precedent in Britain was set. Spurzheim’s critics could shake their heads in 
disgust, but Spurzheim felt safe wrapped in the protective cloak of his “immutable 
Nature’. Gordon could complain ‘that he was heartily tired of the mass of nonsense 
he had been obliged to wade through’ in Spurzheim’s work, while Spurzheim 
replied doggedly: ‘Il only depend on the constant laws of nature.’'°? Gordon did not 
respond to Spurzheim’s book though he continued to make a target of Spurzheim 
in his lectures until his early death in 1818.'° 

Of course, there was more to Spurzheim’s defence than his reliance on the 
authority of Nature. Closely allied to it was Gall’s brand of empiricism. By 
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appealing to his ‘incontestable facts’, Spurzheim used essentially the same tech- 
nique. Another scheme employed by Spurzheim in defence of his system was to 
represent himself as a persecuted martyr of science — once again, following Gall. 
Galileo's persecution by the Inquisition became one of the phrenologists’ favour- 
ite persecution analogies.'°’ Like Galileo, phrenologists were possessors of new 
natural truth, as yet unorthodox to their blinkered contemporaries, and this was 
why they were so cruelly mishandled. It was a comforting comparison, and it 
would add to phrenology’s contribution to the pure objective natural science ethos, 
as Cooter perceptively observed: ‘phrenologists, ironically, did more than any 
other single group to spread the positivist image of the neutrality of science 
and of the legitimacy of the dichotomies fact/value, science/ideology, science/ 
pseudoscience .!° 

Amongst the many further private demonstrations Spurzheim gave during his 
seven active months in Edinburgh, one ultimately created the most zealous and 
unquestioning convert he would ever make, the Edinburgh Writer to the Signet 
(WS),!°? George Combe (1788-1858). Combe was invited to the home of a fellow 
jurist, James Brownlee, to meet Spurzheim. Having brought a brain ‘in a paper 
bag’, Spurzheim laid the Edinburgh Review on the table and refuted the text by 
dissecting for the guests, in effect re-enacting his Gordon-refutation display.'!!° 
Combe was impressed, believing that Spurzheim was able to explain what the brain 
actually did. During his university years, Combe had attended John Barclay’s 
anatomy lectures and heard that no explanation was known for the functions of the 
parts of the brain.''' [his was certainly not strictly accurate, as Clarke and Jacyna’s 
history of cerebral physiology in the early nineteenth century reveals.'!* In any 
case, rumour had it that this German scholar had recently defeated the author of 
the infamous review. Spurzheim’s authority to point to the brain and speak 
authoritatively about its functions had been assured. Combe listened intently. 





107 On the Galileo analogy, see ‘The contemporary relevance of the Galileo affair.’ in 
Brooke and Cantor, Reconstructing nature, 1998, pp. 106—40. 

108 Cooter, ‘Deploying “pseudoscience”: then and now.’ 1980, p. 254. 

109 A Writer to the Signet was the most prestigious rank of solicitor in the Scottish 
courts, roughly the equivalent of an English barrister. 

110 de Giustino, Conquest of mind, 1975, p. 9. 

Il! See Gibbon, Life of George Combe, I, 1878, pp. 95—6, where this event is described 
by Combe; and the introduction to Combe, Lectures on phrenology, 1839, Combe, An 
address delivered at the anniversary celebration of the birth of Spurzheim, and_ the 
organization of the Boston Phrenological Society, 1840, pp. LO—-11, and Combe, Essays on 
phrenology, 1819, p. x. 

112 Perhaps the most useful overview is Clarke and Jacyna, Nineteenth-century origins 
of neuroscientific concepts, 1987. See also Neuburger, Die historische Entwicklung 1897, 
1981; Hagner, Homo cerebralis, 1997, among many other useful histories. 
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George Combe 


George Combe warrants particular attention because the development and spread 
of phrenology is as much due to his activity and personality as to Spurzheim’s. 
Combe came from the large family (13 children surviving in 1807) of an Edinburgh 
brewer. In their crowded home, which the Combes shared with servants in the 
shadow of Edinburgh Castle, George never felt he received the attention he 
deserved as a child, though he derived his keenest pleasure from those brief 
moments when the eyes of the family turned on him while he amused them.''° His 
parents insisted on a rote religious education more out of a sense of propriety than 
of religious fervour. At school also, Combe endured a harsh, force-feeding 
educational regime, and occasionally the taws. Cooter argued convincingly for the 
profound effects of Combe’s upbringing accounting for his stifled emotions, 
sternness and the importance of observing hierarchies, order and routine. Cooter 
also argued that phrenology filled a gap left by rejecting Calvinism, although it is 
unclear that Combe was ever so devout as to experience a gap later.''* 

Combe attended classes at Edinburgh university from 1802-1804. Afterwards, 
he was apprenticed as a clerk to Writers to the Signet. George’s other brothers 
became brewers, tanners, a sailor and a baker. Only his younger brother Andrew 
followed George in a more ambitious career by becoming a physician. With 
increased social status and secure and promising employment, Combe cultivated 
other attributes and learning appropriate for a gentleman. He began to read current 
literature such as the Edinburgh Review, and authors such as Adam Smith, Malthus, 
Reid, Dugald Stewart, William Cobbett, and to keep a diary. 

Praise evoked Combe’s highest enjoyment, as he related in an autobiographical 
fragment referring to his 1804 private elocution classes to overcome his ‘vulgar’ 
pronunciation: 


These words [of vindication from the instructor] produced a thrill of pleasure through 
my whole frame, for | had so strong a desire for praise for praiseworthy qualities, and 
had so very rarely enjoyed the gratification of it, that this commendation ... wakened 
me to a higher sense of my own capabilities; or rather gave sanction to emotions of 
ambition for a higher sphere of intellectual life, of which | was conscious, although I 
feared that they originated in conceit, and not in capacity.''> 


Phrenology would later provide Combe with the certainty of that capacity: 


113. Gibbon, Life of George Combe, I, 1878, p. 4. 

114 See Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984, pp. 101-19 for an important biographical 
analysis of Combe, concentrating on Combe’s family background, interpolated religious 
views, and a social analysis of his motives and values. 

115. Gibbon, Life of George Combe, I, 1878, pp. 67-8. 
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2.7 George Combe in 1836 
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When yet a child I was animated by the strongest ambition to do some great and good 
service to my fellowmen, which should render me an object of their love and respect. I 
conjured up schemes in my imagination for the gratification of the desire until I wept in 
contemplating them ... | owe to Phrenology, presented to me by mere accident, a field 
in which it has been possible for me to pursue this object. . .''° 


In 1810, Combe joined a small weekly debating society, the Forum, where 
young men discussed issues of the day, such as the death penalty or the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of matrimony versus celibacy (matrimony was voted 
preferable), or “Whether novel-reading 1s favourable or prejudicial to morality?°''’ 
Combe valued taking a stand on current issues at social gatherings and displaying 
knowledge of ‘general topics, or in writing’.''* Combe became known as one who 
liked to do all the talking and to pronounce his opinions on all subjects. Later in 
life, the American abolitionist Frederick Douglass observed after a social breakfast 
with Combe: ‘I was a listener. Mr. Combe did the most of the talking, and did it 
so well that nobody felt like interposing a word, except so far as to draw him 
on.... His manner was remarkably quiet, and he spoke as not expecting opposition 
to his views. Phrenology explained everything to him, from the finite to the 
infinite..''? The novelist Marian Evans (George Eliot) had much the same 
impression 1n 1852: “The talk last night was pleasant enough, though of course all 
the interlocutors besides Mr Combe have little to do but shape elegant modes of 
negation and affirmation, like the people who are talked to by Socrates in Plato’s 
dialogues — “Certainly,” “that I firmly believe,” &C.’!*° 

Many who knew Combe remarked that once he set into opinions, he was not 
easily shifted out of them, and that he had little time for the opinions of others. 
These characteristics were important for Combe to defiantly, and unquestioningly, 
espouse phrenology until his death in 1858. The irascible botanist and phrenologist 
Hewett C. Watson (with whom Combe eventually had a falling out) ‘said truly that 
| |Combe] was a good teacher but a bad learner’ .'*! Combe turned what others saw 





116 Combe to von Struve, 21 Oct. 1845, quoted in Gibbon, Life of George Combe, Il, 
1878, p. 377. See also Gibbon, Life of George Combe, I, 1878, p. 61, where Combe claimed 
‘the desire to be esteemed’ was the greatest spur to his activity. 

117 Gibbon, Life of George Combe, I, 1878, p. 82. 

118 Andrew Combe to Combe, n.d., quoted in Combe, Life and correspondence of 
Andrew Combe, M.D., 1850, p. 44. 

119 Douglass, Life and times of Frederick Douglass, 1881, p. 245. 

120 Evans to Charles Bray, 7 Oct. 1852, quoted in J. W. Cross ed., George Eliot’s Life, 
Vol. 1 [1885], p. 237. 

121 From an eight-page manuscript entitled “Hints for the examination of the brain of 
George Combe’, dated 23 May 1858, signed by Combe, discovered in Edinburgh Depart- 
ment of Anatomy. Quoted in Kaufman, ‘Andrew Combe (1797-1847: Edinburgh physician 
and phrenologist.’ 1995, p. 667. | am grateful to Matthew Kaufman for calling this document 
to my attention. 
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as close-minded obstinance into an emphasis on his qualities as a tireless pro- 
pounder of natural truths. Combe’s nephew Sir James Cox later recalled that 
Combe also had a ‘strong desire for posthumous fame’ .'*- 

In short, Combe was something of an opinionated egoist, and exceedingly keen 
on acquiring as much attention for himself as a wise man as possible — so long as 
it was respectable.'*° As an egotistical phrenologist, he was in good company. Ihe 
history of phrenology could be written as the doings of a sequence of egotistical 
men, beginning with Gall, Spurzheim (the two indeed may have parted over a clash 
of egos), Combe, H. C. Watson, Charles Caldwell, and John Elliotson, for whom 
Cooter remarked that phrenology was an ‘egotistically satisfying means of affronting 
the conventional’.'** It should not be taken as censure to focus on these character 
traits of the leading phrenologists. Instead, 1t seems these character traits are important 
parts of the explanation for their behaviour. Such men were attracted to phrenology 
because of its promise of quick access to superlative intellectual authority. 

Politically, Combe was an anti-clerical Whig, favouring moderate gradual 
reform in government, and especially in education. Cooter suggested that Combe 
was alienated from the Calvinism of his youth, and that this contributed to Combe’s 
inclination for reform, similar to Harriet Martineau, Charles Bray, Henry Buckle 
and Herbert Spencer, who likewise rebelled against strict and pious upbringings. 

Combe had been in practice as a Writer to the Signet for three years when 
Gordon’s review of Spurzheim appeared in 1815. Combe readily mocked Spur- 
Zheim’s system along with so many other readers of the ‘literary gospel of 
Edinburgh’.'*° The chance meeting with Spurzheim changed this and Combe’s life. 
Combe attended Spurzheim’s next course of Edinburgh lectures, and later ordered 
plaster casts from London to study the science further, to ‘ascert|ain| whether 
nature supported |Gall & Spurzheim] or not’.'-° Along with the casts, he received 
the attention of his friends and colleagues. For the first time in his life, Combe 
received attention from others, and on a subject about which he could speak with 
almost sole authority, as there were hardly any other phrenologists in Britain apart 
from Spurzheim and |Ihomas Forster in 1816—17.'*’ Within two months of 
Spurzheim’s departure from Edinburgh, Combe had his first publication — on 
phrenology.'*® Later in the same year, Combe visited Spurzheim in Paris (his first 


122. Gibbon, Life of George Combe, I, 1878, p. 372. 

123. de Giustino, Conquest of mind, 1975, pp. 5—10, devotes considerable space to the 
evidence of Combe’s egotism. See also Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984, p. 110. 

124 Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984, p. 52. 

125. Spurzheim, Examination of the objections made in Britain against the doctrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim, 1817, p. 2. 

126 Combe, Life and correspondence of Andrew Combe, M.D., 1850, p. 46. 

127. Gibbon, Life of George Combe, I, 1878, pp. 95-6. 

123 ‘Explanation of The Physiognomical System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim.’ Scots’ 
Magazine & Edinburgh Literary Miscellany, 79, 1817, pp. 242-50. 
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departure from Scotland), and sent his younger brother Andrew to study medicine 
there, where he also attended the lectures of J. B. Lamarck.'!?? 

The Combe brothers became firm phrenologists, though George was always the 
more uncompromising and zealous in his advocacy whereas Andrew was ‘far less 
fanatical and importunate in his advocacy’, as the actress Fanny Kemble recalled.!°*° 
In Edinburgh, the Combes met others who had been converted by Spurzheim, such 
as the scientific dilettante Sir George Stewart Mackenzie (1/80—1848) and the 
young evangelical minister David Welsh (1793-1845). 


Phrenology 


At the suggestion of Welsh, the Combes and some legal colleagues of George 
founded the Edinburgh Phrenological Society (EPS) in February 1820.'°' It was 
the first phrenological body ever created. It was comprised mostly of young 
middle-class professionals eager to join a scientific society, many of whom had 
been converted by Spurzheim personally. [he EPS grew quickly. By 1826, there 
were 120 members.'** Combe purchased a hall for the group’s meetings and their 
erowing museum of casts and skulls. 

In 1823, John Elliotson co-founded the London Phrenological Society. By the 
1830s, more than thirty phrenological societies had been founded across Britain 
and Ireland, more than half of which were Scottish. Approximately twenty courses 
of public lectures on phrenology were offered between 1815 and 1825, and nearly 
100 between 1826 and 1836.'*? By 1836, H. C. Watson estimated there to be 5000 
active phrenologists in Britain, with untold thousands more as passive believers of 
one degree or another. At the same time, Watson calculated that 64 250 volumes 
had been published on phrenology; 41 415 of these from George Combe alone. 
Roughly two-thirds of the authors were medical (as were one out of six phrenolog- 
ical society members), and just over one-third were Scottish.!** 

What precisely was phrenology? Answering such a question is difficult because 
What we are after 1s not as straightforward as the question implies. [The word 


129. See Combe, Life and correspondence of Andrew Combe, M.D., 1850, where many 
letters from Andrew mentioning his time in Paris and contact with Spurzheim are 
reproduced. 

130. Kemble, Record of a girlhood, 1, 1878, p. 251. Kemble (1809-1893) was the cousin 
of Combe’s wife Cecilia Siddons (see Chapter 1). 

131 See Minute Book of the Phrenological Society, 1, 1820-1841, Edinburgh University 
Library, Gen 608/2. 

132, See ‘List of Members.’ Transactions of the Phrenological Society, 1, 1824, 
pp. 1x—x11; and PJ, 3, 1826, pp. 4/6—81. The latter is also available at my website. 

135 Watson, Statistics of phrenology, 1836, p. 231. 
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‘phrenology’ is an abstraction used to refer to three distinct kinds of thing: ideas, 
behaviour and artefacts. In each of these we recognize aspects of what we call 
phrenology. Equally, most of these aspects are ultimately descended from Gall. 
The specific effects of phrenological ideas are apparent in both behaviour and 
artefacts.'°° We see evidence of phrenological ideas in phrenology books, busts or 
phrenologically informed artworks. Certain ideas, behaviour or artefacts were not 
phrenological just because they had certain properties such as lines drawn on heads 
or other details. Rather, some ideas were phrenological because they were directly 
influenced from the behaviour and artefacts of earlier phrenologists. That 1s why 
most of phrenology is now gone forever. [he unrecorded knowledge which existed 
in the heads of phrenologists is extinct and can never be regained. We cannot 
simply take up a phrenology book and read heads as phrenologists once did. loo 
much tacit knowledge is missing. So phrenology is in one sense an abstraction, but 
that abstraction is merely a convenient shorthand to refer to very real things which 
were not themselves abstractions. 

From Britain, phrenology was spread, mostly via itinerant lecturers, to America 
and KFrance in the 1820s and 1830s, and in the late 1830s and 1840s it was 
introduced to Germany, where it remained a very minor phenomenon.'*° Phrenol- 
ogy had almost disappeared in Britain by the 1850s, but a new movement was re- 
introduced to Britain by the American ‘phrenological Fowlers’ in the 1860s.'’’ 
Phrenology evolved into wider and wider cultural niches over time. Coextensive 
with this diversification of phrenology and its availability to a greater proportion of 
the population was a decline in any of the elite status or acceptability it ever 
enjoyed. 

Just as Spurzheim’s teachings differed from Gall’s, the British phrenologists 
made their own science out of Spurzheim’s physiognomical system. In many ways, 
phrenology was a British invention, even though most of the substance could be 
found in Gall’s Schddellehre. Phrenology as a social activity did not come from 
Germany. Phrenological societies and doctrine, such as the 35 organs, from 
standardized busts to the stress on educability, were facets of the science which 
emerged in Britain. Another concept added to phrenology in Britain was to view 
the phrenological faculties as a division of labour in the mind. [This corroborated 
the appearance of phrenology’s foundation in Nature. Had not the great Adam 
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137 Stern, Heads & headlines: the phrenological Fowlers. Oklahoma, 1971. Cooter, 
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Smith demonstrated that division of labour was a law of Nature? Phrenology 
revealed the unappreciated ubiquity of this universal natural law. 

There are many reasons why phrenology became so popular and widespread. 
One that is easy to overlook is that phrenology was new. Curiosity about the new 
science attracted many thousands of people with a few shillings to spare on hobbies 
or entertainment to phrenology lectures or to invest in a book or plaster bust. 
Phrenology made great entertainment in the 1820s as science lectures of all kinds 
became exceedingly popular in London and popular science publishing became 
more accessible.'’® In 1827, Spurzheim filled the London Institution to record 
capacity with his phrenology lectures.!°? 

Phrenology also offered to reveal complex and mysterious facts about ourselves. 
What are our strengths, our weaknesses? If one believed in phrenology, these and 
many more questions about oneself and others were answerable from the outside. 
The phrenologist claimed to have an almost mystical power to reveal invisible 
traits and tendencies. Mesmerism, when it became popular in the 1840s, was about 
affecting or controlling others. Phrenology was knowing about others or revealing 
their secrets. Hence phrenology’s authoritative role was epistemological — even if 
the phrenologist knew nothing about epistemology. In addition, as phrenology 
radiated outwards from medical circles, 1t retained an aura of medical authenticity. 

Phrenology’s potential to increase personal status and authority was perhaps the 
main reason for its popularity.'*° This was not in the sense of career advancement, 
though this was often the case, as Desmond showed with medical professionals 
outside the most elite institutions.'*! For most professions, phrenology was not 
directly advantageous. Instead, phrenology was often a status supplement to 
occupational qualifications. Earlier generations’ status in medicine, the law and the 
Church often came from proximity to the rural gentlemanly ideal and proximity to 
the landed gentry. [here were far too many young professionals per capita in the 
1820s and 1830s to be accommodated by older means of acquiring status.!* 
Instead, professional qualifications, social clubs, societies and science became new 
sources of social status.'*°? Phrenology, as a new science with ‘lofty pretensions’, 
was a highly competitive option to supplement one’s status and authority in the 
way that membership in a gentlemanly club or other learned body could be.'** 


138 Hays, ‘The London lecturing empire, 1800-50.’ 1983. 
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Alison Winter has argued that mesmerism conferred authority in two main 
ways.'*? A mesmerist could affect the vital influences of others, and the mesmerized 
state itself could provide special status or power to the mesmerized. Phrenology 
provided the authority of a scientific seer to the phrenologist not just during trances, 
nor in a restricted environment such as the anatomy theatre, but everywhere. In 
every company and in every social situation, the phrenologist had the opportunity 
to make ‘observations’ — to confirm the truth of phrenology, rendering people both 
of higher and lower status into objects of a new scale of classification. As J. M. 
Robertson quipped, phrenology was ‘an edifying way of detecting their own gifts 
and merits, and the deficiencies of other people’.'*° With phrenology, one could 
justify one’s self-worth with appeals to talent and meritocracy — themes that were 
heard with increasing frequency in the 1820s and the 1830s. 

The ‘official’ phrenologists’ creed was “Ihe establishment of the nature of man 
... On a Scientific basis, and in a systematic form.’'*’ Phrenologists believed they 
were spreading the word about the amazing new picture of Nature and Man which 
their science conveyed. [hey claimed to ‘demonstrate, that [the true human nature] 
is the nature which phrenology, and no other philosophy, is fitted to analyse and 
explain.’ '*8 The emphasis on phrenology’s radical explanatory power was, as with 
Spurzheim and Gall before him, simultaneously a boast of the authority of the 
individual phrenologist. [his authority extended not just over scientific territory, 
but cultural as well. [hus it was the phrenologist at a dinner party who should 
speak as the authority on the great questions of personality and ability.'*° 

We might wonder why phrenology, now often called a ‘fringe’ or pseudoscience, 
would be chosen to increase status. But this would assume a privileged anachronis- 
tic perspective. [he majority of phrenological adherents were not in a position to 
adjudicate between sciences or to know what elite men of science within the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science (BAAS) or other learned societies 
thought of phrenology. The belief that phrenology was a likely status-increasing 
system depended on where one was standing. Phrenology was presented to 
countless audiences as an authority-enhancing tool, and many took it up accord- 
ingly. The author Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) reported that in Edinburgh 
in 1823-4: ‘Gall and Spurzheim were in every one’s mouth; and the Law student, 
after having exhausted Byron’s poetry and Scott’s novels, informed the ladies of 
his belief in phrenology. In the present day he would dilate on “Red as a rose 1s 


145, Winter, Mesmerized, 1998. 
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she,” and then mention that he attends Old Greyfriars’, as a tacit claim to 
intellectual superiority.’'°° 

The phrenological faculties, and the style in which they were spoken of, with 
each faculty disposed to seek the satisfaction of its assigned behaviour, provided a 
sufficient language with which one could explain any form of human behaviour.'?! 
An organ or faculty sought fulfilment of its function, and proper function led to 
morally correct action. If an organ were diseased or congenitally enlarged, it would 
go beyond the proper limits of its natural functions, and evil and vice would ensue. 
In addition, in Combe’s version of phrenology, free will had a role (despite his 
statements to the contrary). One should choose to develop the moral and intellectual 
faculties to ensure their dominance over the baser instincts. The ability to explain 
every mystery of mind was a powerful advantage in phrenology’s favour. Because 
one could describe any behaviour in phrenological terms, it seemed possible that 
phrenologists provided true descriptions. [he new vocabulary for dealing with 
mental phenomena had the advantage of appearing consistent with the reliable 
status of erstwhile natural sciences. But perhaps even more important, it was simple 
enough to be learned with little exertion. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review reported that if phrenology were true, many 
phenomena such as madness and the effects of drunkenness on memory and 
behaviour could be consistently explained with no need for the ‘introduction of 
hypothesis or conjecture’.'°* [his advantage accrued to early phrenology because it 
was the only accessible physiological psychology of its time. Presumably, similar 
advantages would have been offered by any form of psychological materialism. 
However, as materialism was generally considered to be an extremely radical and 
dangerous position after the French Revolution, phrenology provided an agnostic 
compromise. Phrenologists, following Gall, claimed to have no empirical data 
about what the mind actually was, they merely dealt with its material instruments. 


150. Stevenson, ‘Edinburgh Students in 1824’ [c.1870] in idem, Lay morals, 1920, 
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‘Practical application of phrenology on a voyage.’ PJ, 1, 1823/4, pp. 259-68; ‘Practical 
phrenology.’ PJ, 5, 1828/29, pp. 426-9; ‘Practical phrenology.’ PJ, 6, 1829/30, pp. 211-22; 
‘Practical utility of phrenology.’ PJ, 7, 1831/2, pp. 368—73; *On the practical application of 
phrenology to the ordinary affairs of life.’ PJ, 19, 1846, pp. 223-7. 
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Many critics unprepared to accept phrenology’s cephalic bump map and character 
prognoses were interested in this phrenological compromise between dualism and 
materialism. Thus one could be convinced by phrenology that the brain was 
essential for psychological functions without accepting the phrenological faculties 
or character analyses. 


Locating the Phrenologists 


Much has been written about who phrenologists were. Shapin and Cooter endeav- 
oured to show that phrenologists were mostly outsiders, using phrenology as 
‘countercultural flag waving’ to justify their claims to social and political power by 
undermining elite knowledge. Shapin showed that few EPS members were also 
Fellows of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1826, and that none were university 
professors.'°’ This leads us to consider phrenologists as a separate group of people. 
Nevertheless, this might be misleading, because many friends of phrenology were 
also members of elite societies.!°* 

Cooter attempted to construct a ‘social map’ of the phrenologists and their 
prolific opponents.'°° He found that the general differences between the individuals 
he selected included professional and social status, degree of religious conformity, 
political liberalism or conservatism respectively and that phrenologists were gener- 
ally younger than anti-phrenologists. Cooter used the tools of the sociology of 
knowledge to argue that the positions of individuals in the phrenology controversies 
‘closely correlated with the disputants’ socioeconomic experiences and sociopoliti- 
cal interests’: 


By fully or partially attaching themselves to a body of knowledge that rejected the 
reigning philosophical bases to social power and authority and that (by purporting to 
maximise peoples’ competence to predict and control behaviour) bore an immediate 
challenge to dominant forms of the manipulation and organisation of social life, the 
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supporters of phrenology signified in a form of knowledge appropriate to their pro- 
fessional calling a demand for total integration into a reformed society — a society in 
which would predominate what they believed to be their more meritocratic values. 
Antiphrenologists, on the other hand, can be seen as having been anxious to preserve 
institutionalized social and ideological interests ... The fact that these antiphrenologists 
were well aware of the strong tide of utilitarian social and political reform and, at the 
same time, relatedly, of the evident decline in the attraction of the metaphysics of Reid 
and Stewart in the face of scientific empiricism goes far to explain the lengths to which 
they were willing to go in order to prove phrenology false.!°° 


The differences between phrenologists and non-phrenologists have sometimes 
been over-stressed. As Alison Winter has more recently observed, although ‘the 
so-called alternative sciences have long been portrayed as vehicles of protest for 
individuals outside cultural establishments of one kind or another, it has become 
clear that they had far more adherents among the so-called scientifically orthodox 
than we might have once supposed’.'?’ [here were plenty of exceptions. John 
Gordon was ten years younger than Spurzheim, and many phrenologists were not 
outsiders by any means.'’® An example of a conservative proposal for phrenology’s 
application to society came from the Anglican Rev. Henry Wintle (1770?—1850) of 
Somerton, Oxford, a correspondent to the Tory Gentleman’s Magazine. Wintle 
recommended the science of phrenology as a means of arranging the heads of 
Britain to keep everyone in their proper social place.'°? [The polymath William 
Whewell, later Master of Trinity College Cambridge and one of the major players 
in the BAAS, was an early subscriber to the Phrenological Journal.'°° Nevertheless, 
even those of high status and members of Royal Societies such as Sir George 
Stewart Mackenzie FRSE (1799), FRS (1815) or Richard Whately (1787-1863), 
Drummond Professor of Political economy at Oxford (1829-31) and Archbishop 
of Dublin (1831-53) were noteworthy for their unorthodoxy or idiosyncratic status 
within these bodies. 

As Cooter and others demonstrated, phrenology was embraced by many kinds 
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of people for a wide variety of reasons. Nevertheless, most of the early phrenolo- 
gists were part of the new swelling masses of young professionals which increases 
in population, urbanization, and long-term British prosperity had made possible. 
While many phrenologists did want to undermine the authority of traditional elites, 
just as many, if not more, sought to forge enough elite territory for themselves 
while still looking up to existing elites for inspiration. 

Still more people were convinced of phrenology’s scientistic sheen, if not aware 
of its details. Thus many people from all social backgrounds had a vague sense 
that some phrenological principles were true without counting themselves phrenol- 
ogists. The Bristol and later Glasgow Swedenborgian minister and Pestalozzian 
school teacher David George Goyder (1/96—1878) first encountered phrenology 
via the itinerant lectures of William Henry Crook in 1822.'°' Goyder remained a 
passive believer in phrenology for over a decade before he encountered the 
Glasgow Phrenological Society, and became a firm believer and practitioner.'°- 
Goyder spent ten years secretly observing others’ heads, enjoying the feeling of 
empowerment that the phrenological classification system offered. When he became 
a more zealous phrenologist and editor of the Glasgow Phrenological Almanac; or 
Journal of Mental and Moral Science (1842-6), Goyder’s flock decided his brand 
of scientific Christianity was more scientific than Christian, and dispensed with his 
services.'®? It was the communion with a community of phrenologists in Glasgow 
that made Goyder a card-carrying phrenologist. [he majority of phrenological ideas 
could not be gleaned from books, it took the conversation and social intercourse 
with those in the know. By such means, phrenology was diffused by the actions of 
individuals. 

In the following years, phrenologists would diversify into an ‘orthodox’ phren- 
ological bourgeois apologist Edinburgh school under George Combe, the more 
radical and overtly materialist London branch following John Elliotson and William 
Engledue, Christian phrenologists such as John Epps, Welsh and William Scott, 
and most numerous of all, the disreputable practical bump readers. Although their 
affiliations and goals were diverse, the touchstone of truth that phrenology provided 
was useful 1n many contexts. Over the course of phrenology’s history from Gall to 


161 ‘Syllabus at a course of lectures on phrenology, by Mr. Crook...’ 1827. 
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the twentieth century, there was a continuous diversification of phrenological 
knowledge, both in the variety of its forms and in the social niches it filled. Gall 
spoke to the few, the highest of European elites, Spurzheim to well-to-do medical 
penumbra and literati, Combe to middle-class professionals like himself, and finally 
phrenology spread to mass lay audiences, and every village could expect travelling 
phrenologists. 

Those opposed to phrenology were equally diverse. The only thing which all 
the anti-phrenologists had in common was an opposition to phrenology. Historians 
have endeavoured to find more similarities amongst the anti-phrenologists in order 
to fit social or class-conflict models. [his project is a double-edged sword, for 
although it reveals much about the character of debates, and especially much that 
was at stake, it obscures the full picture. [he same is true for applying a general 
characterization to the phrenologists. It 1s perhaps rather a problem with our 
historical curiosity than with fuzzy categories. 

The phrenologists’ democratic-sounding pleas for empirical and public obser- 
vation to prove their science have been interpreted as reason to equivocate phre- 
nologist with reformer, as if phrenologists were out to undermine elite authority 
and democratise science for all.'°* Hence Cooter’s observation: ‘As its findings 
were visible, so its theory and practice were easy to grasp. [hus the defence of 
phrenology was always inseparably a defence of the rights of “the people” against 
the rule of privileged groups.’'® Similarly, Shapin argued that the phrenologists’ 
appeals to the availability of phrenological observation to all was a symptom of 
the phrenologists’ ‘social programme, and was in itself a proposition of great 
social significance’.'°° But phrenologists insisted that observation and knowledge 
were available to everyone only in so far as these claims justified their own 
participation in otherwise specialist subject matter, and when critics pointed to 
discrepancies in phrenology, or when disreputable mountebanks used head reading 
to make fast money, contradictory arguments appeared. [hen phrenologizing 
depended on intimate familiarity with the details of the science or individual skill 
in reading the organs correctly.'°’ Peter Mark Roget (see p. 88 below) observed 
that the phrenologists turned tails to suit their needs so that they could proclaim 
‘that the evidence of their science are palpable and demonstrative, that the field 
of nature is open to all inquires ... |and| when such judgement is against them, 
they can turn round, and allege that in order to arrive at the truth a peculiar 
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discretion and tact’ and long experience are necessary.'®* [he common denomi- 
nator was always that the phrenologist should be recognized as a man of scientific 
authority. [he confinement of their material to the domain of other experts would 
destroy this, just as much as the claims by critics that the bumps did not match 
behaviour. 

Phrenologists following Spurzheim sometimes used reform language because it 
was also useful to attract new recruits.'®? Calls to reform education, criminal 
punishment, government, free trade and society were widespread in the 1820s and 
1830s. But not all talk of reform was sincere or effective. Phrenologists never acted 
coherently in party political affairs, nor in any other social reform movements.!’° 
Although Combe and many other phrenologists actively promoted educational 
reform, their efforts did not lead directly to the English Elementary Education Act 
of 18/0 or the Scottish Act of 18/2.'7! 

The distinction between phrenologist and non-phrenologist which mattered for 
phrenologists themselves was belief, a characteristic that made phrenology like a 
religious sect as well as a science of human nature. In 1821, the London Monthly 
Magazine found that phrenology’s ‘disciples also have now formed themselves into 
something like a sect’.'’* [Twenty years later, the Whig Spectator also described 
phrenology as a sect. Phrenologists had a zeal for proselytizing and “They cling 
together; they undervalue the intellects of all who dissent from their distinguishing 
tenet; [and] they are rigidly sectarian.’'’° 

Considered as a belief system which one could join, there are several parallels 
between phrenology and evangelicalism. Boyd Hilton observed that “Though the 
terminology differed, the idea of one’s better self conquering baser instincts was 
common to both evangelicalism and phrenology.’'’* [he term ‘evangelical’ refers 
not just to the evangelical party of the Church of England or of Scotland, but also 
evangelical nonconformists such as Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists and 
Presbyterians. [he evangelical revival originated with Methodism in the mid- 
eighteenth century with the teachings of John Wesley and George Whitefield, 
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partly as a reaction to early eighteenth-century deism.'’? Evangelicals emphasized 
the individual’s personal relationship to God and Christ (as opposed to High 
Church ritual), personal salvation, conversionism, attributed the highest earthly 
authority in all questions to the Bible, and stressed Christ’s sacrifice on the cross. 
Evangelicals believed in the corruption of the world or nature as a result of the Fall 
and the subsequent need for redemption.'’° Hence their stress on the pivotal 
importance of the atonement. Evangelicals believed they had a moral duty to 
convert others and to maintain a high level of religious awareness amongst those 
already converted.'’’ By the mid-1820s, they were a powerful cultural and political 
influence. 

Both evangelicals and phrenologists held belief in their tenets to be the essential 
redeeming requirement from their adherents, and each conceived of a conscious 
conversion to obtain membership. For the phrenologists, conversion meant accept- 
ing the ‘facts’ of phrenology and thereby dispelling any anti-phrenological preju- 
dice. One had to allow the weight of the evidence for phrenology to overpower, 
not unlike allowing the power of Christ to take over one’s life. Andrew Combe 
wrote: ‘repeat your observations times without number, till you are convinced they 
are correct’, but contradictions were treated differently.'’* Gall, Spurzheim and all 
later phrenologists were unable to accept contradictions as such; instead they were 
always explained away. Phrenology was essentially not a research practice. Phre- 
nology was a received doctrine, and considered true. Phrenologists did not generally 
seek new organs — they were already discovered. Phrenology was used; it was not 
examined or probed. It was a practice of asserting the authority and scientific 
character of the existing body of phrenological knowledge by seeking confirmations 
or making pronouncements based on phrenology.'’’ 

For evangelicals, conversion meant the sudden influx of ‘divine grace’ into the 
individual. [he conscious decision to choose the redeeming power of Christ, rather 
than run the risk of eternal damnation, was important. An evangelical had to 
experience the change of their status from ‘not saved’ to ‘saved’ as the personal 
relinquishment of sin in favour of salvation. Like evangelicals, once one became a 
phrenologist, the duty to convert others was also important. Phrenologists used 
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words such as ‘conversion’ and ‘belief’ to describe an individual’s adherence to 
phrenology and often valued one another according to firmness of belief and 
contributions to the cause. 

Some of these similarities may derive from the evangelical phrenologists who 
swelled the ranks of the phrenological societies in the 1820s. [heir interest in the 
science involved its potential to substantiate their belief that humans were made by 
God via certain faculties, such as Veneration or Wonder, whose innate functions 
were to worship a deity and feel awe at the thought of a creator.'*° Calvinists found 
faculties for greed and desire confirmed human depravity. lo these men, such as 
Welsh and Combe’s friend William Scott WS (1782-1841), phrenology was a 
form of natural theology, as it seemed to reveal the design of a creator.!®! 

The natural theology of the early nineteenth century is generally associated 
foremost with the works of the Anglican Archdeacon William Paley (1743-1805), 
especially his Natural Theology (1802). ‘Natural theology’ is a very general term 
for “An infinite variety of arguments’ about apparent evidences of supernatural 
design in Nature.'*? For many years, it provided a safe compromise with religion 
for rationalist approaches to Nature. [he approach was not unlike Gall’s belief that 
he had found examples of Nature’s common structural plans in the vertebrate 
nervous system. Phrenology could be appropriated seamlessly by a natural theolo- 
cian. If the mind was equipped with a special faculty to venerate a deity, was not 
this evidence of a creator? Evangelicals were generally not satisfied with natural 
theologies. It was not enough for them to study additional evidence for the 
existence and beneficence of God. What was lacking was an emphasis on Man's 
need for salvation. Neither Nature nor natural theologies could provide this; only 
scripture and a personal choice to accept Christ’s atonement could do so.'*° 


Yearning to be Science 


The phrenologists of the 1820s and 1830s sought particularly to be recognized as 
spokesmen of an accredited and powerful natural science of human nature. Only 
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thus could the promises of Spurzheim be fulfilled for his British followers. As 
Simon Schaffer observed: ‘In the 1830s, any science had to show that it com- 
manded an elite consensus.’ '** [he phrenologists’ science became, quite intention- 
ally, like those around them. Indeed, without the native culture of natural history 
and scientific societies, phrenology would not have become a mass social activity. 
Phrenological societies were direct emulations of subject-specific scientific societies 
such as the Geological Society of London (1807), or the Astronomical (1820), or 
the more than two dozen provincial disciplinary societies devoted to natural 
knowledge such as natural history or botany.'*®? In 1838, phrenologists created the 
Phrenological Association, a national organization patterned on the BAAS, the 
directors of which had rejected phrenology.'*® [he Phrenological Association met 
at the same time and in the same city as the BAAS. 

Phrenological societies served similar functions to other clubs and scientific 
societies. Among other functions, they increased the status of their members via 
elite group membership, allowed exclusivity, and created group solidarity through 
reaffirmation of belief.'*’ Phrenological societies also suffered the same rates of 
attrition as other scientific societies once the initial novelty had worn off.'*® In the 
meetings of their societies, phrenologists read essays in which contemporary topics 
were said to be resolved from the perspective of phrenology. They read the heads 
of prospective new members, endeavoured to observe the ‘no politics, no religion’ 
rule of the elite scientific institutions, and marvelled over new cases of confirmatory 
evidence. Phrenologists always had an obsession with confirmations. 

Another essential accoutrement of an early nineteenth-century science which the 
phrenologists emulated was a subject journal. The first were the Transactions of 
the |Edinburgh| Phrenological Society, a direct emulation of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. \his was superseded in December 
1823 by the Phrenological Journal and Miscellany (PJ), a four-shilling quarterly 
which continued as the main organ of the phrenologists, and especially those of 
Edinburgh, until October 1847.'°? The journal’s sales never exceeded 550 (1839), 
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though it may have been read by as many as 3000.'?° The journal seldom managed 
to break even, and was kept afloat by men such as the Combes, James Simpson, 
Watson and Combe’s nephew Robert Cox, who were desperate that their science 
have a journal too. 

Cooter identified a significant means by which some phrenologists tried to 
secure the scientific status of phrenology: by condemning as quacks the unorthodox 
‘practical’ phrenologists who travelled throughout Britain earning money from 
head readings.'”’' As phrenological publications and busts proliferated, it became 
easier to gain a passing knowledge of phrenology. From the early 1820s, a few 
itinerant phrenological ‘professors’ began to earn a living from popular curiosity in 
the new science. [he unorthodox practitioners were also more likely to mix 
phrenology with other practices such as mesmerism.!°? It was important for the 
more socially ambitious phrenologists to disassociate themselves from working- 
class “quacks’.'”° 


Conclusion 


For British phrenologists, striving to be men of science meant something different 
from what it did to Gall or Spurzheim. In Britain, this meant membership in 
scientific organizations, the production and consumption of subject-specific litera- 
ture, and loyalty and faith to a group of fellow believers/practitioners. At a time 
when cheap publications brought information about sciences to more and more 
readers, phrenology offered an opportunity to participate in the serious and status- 
enhancing world of science. Watson wrote that a person could be labelled a 
phrenologist “in the same sense as the terms Botanist, Chemist, or Geologist .'?* 
By following the introduction of Gall’s system into Britain at higher focus, 
generalizations of a counter-cultural fringe science scattered by the reformer 
Spurzheim seem less appropriate. Instead, we see that “phrenology’ in 1815 was 
hardly more than the teachings of a single ambitious man. [he first Edinburgh 
converts observed a contest of authority between two cerebral anatomists, Gordon 
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and Spurzheim. The former did not stand for established elite authority, but was an 
aspiring young man himself, perhaps spurned by the university's professoriate 
when the victorious Spurzheim was honoured at a graduation ceremony. 

In addition to the characteristics identified by Cooter, phrenologists were often 
distinguished from the rest of the population by their arrogance and egotism. [his 
generalization holds even for the ‘exceptions’ to strong social explanations. Of 
course the social explanations explain part of the story, but individual competition 
surely explains at least an equal amount of the devotion to phrenology. [he science 
was not just a sign of counter-cultural flag waving. [here were certainly more 
direct, relevant, and obvious ways of protesting against an ‘established order’. [he 
individual phrenologist, by virtue of expertise in the details and categories of 
phrenology, could assume intellectual authority amongst his peers as an expert on 
human character and psychology in every context. 

Mackenzie, the Combes and other Edinburgh converts of the 1810s were 
followers of a man who offered an easy way not only to enter the high-status world 
of science or natural philosophy, but to enter at its head as the advocates of the 
only true science of mind: a science which offered natural certainty to knowledge 
of human nature and conferred the mantle of scientific seer on its practitioners. 
After all, phrenology was ‘the most important scientific discovery ever made’, a 
natural ‘science of the mind’,'”° at least for those who were, as Francis Jeffrey had 
it, ‘determined, or at least very willing, to believe’.'”° 

Combe was explicit that phrenology’s main virtue was its potential to confer 
certainty in argument: “A flerce and universal conflict of opinions 1s maintained on 
many important subjects connected with mind, which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled till the true philosophy of man shall be discovered and understood.’'”’ 
‘Indeed, any important approach to unanimity, even among sensible and virtuous 
men, will be impossible, so long as the order of nature is not acknowledged as an 
authoritative guide to individual feelings and perceptions.’'’® 

What phrenologists had in common was not middle-class social interests, but an 
interest in being high-status intellectual men.'”? [To accomplish this, they took 


195 Watson, An examination of Mr. Scott’s attack upon Mr. Combe’s ‘Constitution of 


Man.’ 1836, p. 5. 
196 Jeffrey, ‘A system of phrenology.’ Edinburgh Review, 44, Sept. 1826, pp. 253-318, 
p. 253. 


197 Combe, Elements of phrenology, 2nd edn, 1825, p. 203. Hilton, Age of atonement. 
1988, p. 195, cites an interesting passage where Combe maintains phrenology as the proper 
basis of moral authority because, unlike the supernatural, a natural basis allowed certainty. 

198 Combe, Constitution, p. 455. 

199. Wrobel, ‘Orthodoxy and respectability in nineteenth-century phrenology.’ 1975 
argued that many prominent Americans took up phrenology because it seemed an authority 
enhancing science. For more on individualism in British science, see Morrell, Science, 
culture and politics in Britain, 1997. 
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seriously the German doctrine of Spurzheim’s physiognomical system, which 
promised so much to so many for so little effort. This was in a context in which 
‘No species of imposture 1s so captivating, so well-suited to the present time, and 
consequently so likely to meet with temporary success, as that which assumes the 
garb, and mimics the phraseology, of science’ .*°° 


200 Lewis, An essay on the influence of authority in matters of opinion, 1849, p. 55. 


Chapter 3 


The Nature of Controversies 


In the future history of philosophy, no circumstance will create more amusement than 
the recital of the astonishment and contempt with which the philosophers and the public 
of the nineteenth century received the discovery [of phrenology]. 

Combe, Essays on phrenology, 1819, p. 95. 


A complete History of Phrenological controversy would run to great length without 
affording much instruction. 
W. D. Cooley, Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, 1845, p. 329. 


This chapter argues that a ‘History of phrenological controversy’ does indeed 
provide useful instruction. Important developments are missed if we assume the 
controversies were simply an ‘elaborate series of exchanges’; as if controversies 
were only successive collections of changeless kinds of arguments, the proper 
weapon always taken from the rack when needed.! Instead, careful attention to the 
language and structure of phrenologists’ arguments over the years shows the 
development of the argumentative strategies descended from Gall and Spurzheim. 
British phrenologists used Gall’s ideas even more ambitiously, demanding that 
everyone else bow to the new science of human nature. [These more ambitious 
claims were met with increasingly vigorous criticism and very often ridicule (see 
Figure 3.1). [he phrenologists endeavoured to stay a step ahead of their detractors 
by clinging more ardently both to phrenology and to the naturalistic defences 
learned, in part, from Spurzheim. [hus the phrenology controversies were a unique 
context for representations of Nature. Over time, the phrenologists’ Nature became 
a more secular, independent (from God) and central part of their science.? [The 
phrenologists’ concerted and sometimes desperate discourse on Nature eventually 
became a new Nature. 

The Rev. Thomas Rennell, Christian advocate at Cambridge in the 1820s, 
perceived the danger that focusing too steadily on Nature could create something 
new: 


! Cantor, “The Edinburgh Phrenology Debate: 1803-1828.’ 1975, p. 203. 

2 This is reminiscent of a phenomenon know as the illusory truth effect, whereby mere 
repetition of a statement can lead to increased strength of conviction that it is true. Schacter 
and Scarry eds, Memory, Brain, and Belief, 2000. 
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3.1 Cover illustration from Cruikshank, Phrenological illustrations, 1826 


In all his researches into the phenomena of the world ... the philosopher directs his 
attention so exclusively to what he terms Nature, and the operations of Nature, that he at 
last begins to attribute to this delusive term, an actual existence, and to ascribe to a word 
only and a shadow, what he ought to ascribe to the being and to the agency of God. The 
word Nature is, certainly, a very convenient term for expressing the uniform action of 
the first almighty cause, according to certain laws, which in his wisdom he has enacted — 
but when by frequent repetition, we lose sight of the real meaning of the term, or by 
associating it with the phenomena around us, we begin to give it an actual existence, 
then it is that we are encouraging the growth of a Sceptical principle in the mind. By 
substituting in our speculations, Nature for God, we keep out of sight the Creator and 
the Governor of the universe, till we finally doubt the reality of his Providence and of 
his power.° 


By the late 1820s, this process amongst phrenologists created the environment in 
which one of the most fruitful natural philosophical texts of the century would be 
written, George Combe’s Constitution of Man (1828) (see Chapter 4). 

The development of the phrenologists’ secular Nature can be traced through the 
textual remnants of the phrenology controversies. Separate sections of this chapter 
are devoted to some of the main controversies. Through these particular examples, 
it can be shown that over time, the phrenologists’ Nature rhetoric became more 


3 Rennell, Remarks on scepticism, especially as it is connected with the subjects of 
organization and life being an answer to the views of M. Bichat, Sir T.C. Morgan, and Mr. 
Lawrence, upon these points, 1819, pp. 46—7. See DNB. 
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extreme and conspicuous, so that by the end of the 1820s critics began to take 
issue with it explicitly. 

This focus on the role representations of Nature played in disputes reveals an 
unappreciated source of scientific naturalism. Historians such as Roger Cooter and 
Frank Turner have argued that scientific naturalism became so prominent later in 
the century because a rising, industrial ‘middle class’ made self-justifying use of 
it.* Adrian Desmond argues that secular and materialistic concepts of Nature arise 
from socially and politically radical groups seeking to undercut the establishment.° 
If the phrenology debates are examined as authoritative struggles, with ideas and 
rhetoric as the main weapons, they reveal how Nature could be secularized by 
individuals whose aim was to advance or defend their claims to knowledge and a 
place in the elite world of science without undercutting the so-called 
establishment. 

The phrenology controversies have long been of historiographical interest. 
Recently, Alison Winter has argued that the mesmerism controversies revolved 
around the credibility of the mesmerist and the reality of the phenomena.°® [he 
same can be said of phrenology. Status and authority were obviously not the only 
incentives to encourage interest in phrenology, but they were probably the most 
common.’ [Taking part in phrenology debates showed that one was competent to 
discuss the ‘loftiest’ of questions about mind, brain and human nature. For the anti- 
phrenologist, the issue was both the reality of phrenology and the authority of the 
phrenologist. For the phrenologist, these were essentially collapsed into one and 
the same thing. [he truth of phrenology was the proof of the phrenologist’s 
authority. As Combe remarked: ‘It would be an error to suppose that in these 
contests, so far as maintained by me, I was sustained by purely moral motives 
alone. While Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and Intellect were the springs and 
the directing power of my actions, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Love of Approbation, and Firmness also found direct gratification in them, and 
rendered them agreeable.’* 


4 Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984; Turner, “The Victorian conflict between science and 
religion: a professional dimension.’ 1978; Between science and religion, 1974; Desmond, 
Politics of evolution, 1989. 

> Desmond, Politics of evolution, 1989. 

6 Winter, Mesmerized, 1998. 

7 See Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984 for a wider spectrum of reasons for interest and 
belief in phrenology. 

8 Gibbon, Life of George Combe, II, 1878, p. 378. 
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A Matter of Mind 


Early phrenology was synonymous with controversy. Phrenology seemed to be 
implicated in the most highly contentious and sensitive issues of the day: material- 
ism, atheism and fatalism. Beginning with the Quarterly and Edinburgh reviews of 
Spurzheim’s works in 1815, phrenology was the subject of repeated and highly 
publicized controversies. In 1820, the Glasgow Enquirer found that no *philosoph- 
ical’ controversies were as bitter: 


We do not believe that any philosophical speculation since the disputes on the ideal 
theory of perception, suggested more than two thousand years ago ... has given rise to 
so much disagreeable altercation, or so much personal invective, as the system of 
Phrenology ... Were it merely a question among anatomists relative to a particular 
structure of the brain, or a dispute among medical philosophers respecting some litigated 
right to a discovery, it would have little interest for the general reader: but the system of 
Cranioscopy is something very different, and as it involves in its conclusions, most 
important moral consequences, it claims from every one, interested in the philosophy of 
the mind, a serious and patient investigation.” 


In the wake of the French Revolution, mind and matter were best not mixed. Ihe 
belief was widespread that such laxity had led to the reign of terror in France. What 
might have been respectable speculation for an earlier generation of elite thinkers 
was downright dangerous in Britain, where a so-called ancien régime still ruled. 

The London Medical Repository reported in 1815: ‘It would not be difficult to 
shew the absurdity of this attempt to class mental affections according to the rules 
of classification of the visible and tangible objects of Natural History.’'° The 
traditional sanctity of an immaterial mind'!' was not something phrenology’s critics 
singled out to criticize phrenologists. Even the respected surgeon and comparative 
anatomist William Lawrence (1/83-—186/7), Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (1805) and FRS (1813), suffered bitterly when his Lectures on Compar- 
ative Anatomy (1819, from his 1816 lectures to the Royal College of Surgeons) 
were attacked as materialist in the Quarterly Review.'* Lawrence had been 


9 ‘Observations on the anatomical peculiarities of the system of Gall and Spurzheim.’ 
Enquirer, 1820, pp. 33-44. 

10 London Medical Repository, July 1815, p. 209. 

ll See ‘strictly mental phenomena’ in Alison, Outlines of physiology. With an appendix, 
containing heads of lectures on pathology and therapeutics, 1831, p. 304. 

l2 [D’Oyly], ‘Abernethy, Lawrence, &c. on the theories of life.’ Quarterly Review, 22. 
July 1819, pp. 1-34. On the Lawrence affair, see Goodfield-Toulmin, “Some aspects of 
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and ‘C.’ Thought not a function of the brain: a reply to the arguments for materialism 
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apprenticed to the more moderate John Abernethy, who also wrote sympathetically 
of Gall and Spurzheim, though never himself a phrenologist, and who prudently 
shied away from any reference to the materiality of mind.'° 

The article in the Quarterly Review was written by the High Church Rev. 
George D’Oyly. D’Oyly was a frequent contributor to the Quarterly Review, and a 
principal founder of King’s College London, which he hoped would counter the 
secular mistake of University College London.'* He was also a friend of the 
fiercely anti-materialist Rev. Thomas Rennell.'? D’Oyly was shocked that Lawrence 
dared to teach materialism taken from ‘free-thinking physiologists of Germany 
[Gall & Spurzheim?]’ in the ‘metropolis of the British empire’.'® Lawrence's 
remark that ‘thought 1s an act of the brain’ was vehemently denied. Lawrence's 
ploy to avoid criticism, a claim that the physiology of the brain had nothing to do 
with the existence of a soul, failed. “Nothing to do with it!’ retorted D’Oyly, ‘Is he 
in his senses, or is he insulting the understandings of his readers?’'’ D’Oyly 
declared emphatically: ‘it is not the matter of the brain which thinks and reasons. 
Let it be granted that there is an immaterial soul in which the power of thought 
resides — a soul which can, and at some future time wi//, exercise its faculties 
without the aid of the material structure now united to it’.'* [The immateriality of 
mind was important for D’Oyly, a clergyman, because it assured a future life, and 
thereby the truth and importance of Christianity. Lawrence’s colleagues did not 
rally to defend him or the separation of scientific from religious questions. Instead, 
they remained silent, allowing the radical Lawrence to fall.'? The resulting scandal 
forced Lawrence to resign his post at the College of Surgeons. The Court of 


stein, or, The modern Prometheus: the 1818 text, 1994, contains a complete bibliography 
and reproduces the Quarterly Review article. 

13. Abernethy, Physiological lectures, exhibiting a general view of Mr. Hunter’s Physi- 
ology, and of his researches in comparative anatomy. Delivered before the Royal College of 
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14 For D’Oyly’s contribution to the Quarterly Review, see Cutmore, Quarterly Review 
Project (1999-2001). 
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Chancery ruled his Lectures blasphemous (which ironically ensured that they could 
be reproduced by radical publishers).*° 

The phrenologists’ claims to possess a science of mind, and that the brain was 
the physical organ of mind, were widely believed to deny the immateriality of 
mind. [heir critics branded phrenology, like Lawrence, with the most baneful 
epithet of the age: materialism.*! Materialism in early nineteenth-century Britain 
had lost its respectable eighteenth-century associations with orthodox Newtonian- 
ism and Enlightenment philosophy. After the French Revolution, it evoked a sense 
of dangerous revolutionary atheism and political radicalism. [he short-lived Glas- 
gow Enquirer reported that the alterity of the mind was at stake in the phrenology 
controversies: ‘It is impossible for any man who is a believer in the separate 
existence of the mind, or its spiritual nature, to look on |[phrenology| with 
complacency; and such as would avoid the degrading perplexities of materialism 
we would recommend to turn a deaf ear to the plausible discussions of its 
supporters. -- [The Medico-Chirurgical Review likewise stated that the question of 
phrenology boiled down to: ‘in what part of man are [inherited passions, propensi- 
ties, and dispositions] located?’ in matter — or spirit??° 

Existing formal philosophies of mind, such as the Scottish Common Sense 
school of Thomas Reid and Dugald Stewart, described a mysterious indivisible 
mind, explored by reasoning and introspection. It was mysterious in the sense that 
its ontology was left unexplained. [his was not dissimilar to Gall’s arch-enemies 
in Germany, the Naturphilosophen. \he phrenologists were not alone in yearning 
for a certain science of mind. As early as 1785, Reid wrote that mental philosophy 
might “produce a system of the power and operations of the human mind no less 
certain than those of optics or astronomy .** Reid’s founding text, An inquiry into 
the human mind on the principles of common sense (1/64), was an attempt to 
refute Hume's sceptical arguments on the existence of souls and Berkeley’s idealist 
arguments against the reality of the material world. [he Common Sense school 
became widely accepted because of this conservative evasion of the materialist and 
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idealist extremes.?? What was distinctive about the Common Sense school, in 
preference to traditional beliefs, was the tenet that natural intuition was a reliable 
source of knowledge about the mind. [he Common Sense school also used mental 
faculties. Unlike the phrenologists, the mind for Common Sense philosophers was 
not the sum of the faculties. Faculties were instead just the modes of activity in 
which the singular mind engaged. 

The phrenologists claimed that Gall’s empirical psychology was superior to the 
Edinburgh moral philosophers’ metaphysical theories of mind which were not 
‘founded in nature’.°° Not everyone welcomed an empirical approach to psychol- 
ogy. Hence reactions such as that of the Whig Monthly Review, which condemned 
the phrenologists for “confounding the modes of investigation in the two branches 
of science, and directing us to study the philosophy of mind through the medium 
of the physiology of the brain.’?’ Confusing disciplines or methods was hardly a 
serious objection when phrenology was routinely accused of ‘threaten|[ing] the 
subversion of every moral theory’.** Morality was too closely associated with the 
immateriality of mind to allow the treatment of psychological subjects with 
physicalist language. Morality was commonly believed to require free will. Free 
will was believed possible only if the decision-making entity (the mind) were 
independent from the deterministic properties of matter. [his was a problem 
phrenologists could not escape no matter how often they claimed an agnostic 
ignorance of the ontology of mind. 

Thomas Stone (1793-1854), an Edinburgh medical student and later President 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, was a fierce opponent of phrenologists. 
In several works, Stone attempted to overwhelm the phrenologists with contradic- 
tory evidence. Stone’s strongest objection to phrenology, however, was not 
anatomical: 


if the actions of men are regulated entirely by the activity of the phrenological organs, 
over which they have no influence, — if every thought, feeling, and disposition, must be 
referred to the same blind mechanical impulse, — if virtue the most transcendent, and 
vice the most appalling, are the consequences only of the same physical and irresistible 
power of necessity, — it requires little reflection to perceive, that the moral relation of 
man to society assumes a new character. He is degraded into the condition of mere 
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automaton; he has no more control over his own conduct than the hand of a time-piece 
has over the mechanism that directs it.°? 


To critics, phrenology seemed to threaten the subversion of ‘free agency, and |to] 
fritter away the whole principle of moral responsibility’.°° The Glasgow Enquirer 
wrote that phrenology was ‘degrading to us as moral agents’ and ‘lo believe in 
[this] system 1s to apostatize from our faith to sacrifice the dearest interests of our 
nature, to forget the immortality for which we are destined, to impugn the wisdom 
and justice of Him, who is wise beyond measure, and just beyond comprehen- 
sion’.°' Free will was more than just a traditional abstract principle. It was 
especially important to evangelicals, for whom the choice to admit sin and accept 
atonement was crucial. Kor them, human life revolved around choice and moral 
vigilance. 

A critic writing in Blackwood’s Magazine was not fooled by the phrenologists’ 
Nature smoke screen. [he phrenologists claimed to be * “following nature’; thereby, 
so far as in them lies, degrading the philosophy of mind from its original, grand, 
lofty, and mysterious character, bringing it down to the conceptions, and levelling 
it to the capacities of the “common drudges of business” ’.°- To do such a thing 
was to ‘degrade and vulgarize the mind, by representing it as constantly, and in all 
circumstances in this life, influenced by the condition of the body, and even 
dependent on it for the power of manifesting its faculties, — a heresy of the most 
dangerous nature, leading to materialism, fatalism, the subversion of religion and 
morality, and even to atheism itself’..° These were very serious accusations. 
However, such censure could be dismissed as alarmist fanaticism. Perhaps more 
threatening to phrenologists were attacks on phrenology’s plausibility and veracity 
by high-status men, because phrenologists sought to become high-status men of 
science themselves. 


29 Stone, The evidences against the system of phrenology, being the substance of a 
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Controversy With Peter Mark Roget 


One of the first of these debates concerned the entry ‘Cranioscopy’ in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1818.°* (‘Cranioscopy’ was an 
earlier English name for phrenology which fell out of use after ‘phrenology’ came 
to be adopted.) Ihe article was written by the well-connected physician and 
physiologist Peter Mark Roget (1/7/9-—1869), now remembered as the author of the 
thesaurus which bears his name. Roget examined phrenology only for its physio- 
logical and anatomical merit, self-consciously avoiding the more ‘irrational’ forms 
of criticism, an approach which signalled his standing above such impassioned 
diatribes. Roget coolly concluded that phrenology was unfounded and the claims 
of its proponents exaggerated. Roget’s essay undermined the phrenologists’ highest 
aspirations, calling cranioscopy a ‘pretended science’. ‘|W |ith such notions of the 
nature of philosophical induction, as are implied by the grave admission of such 
frivolous arguments as these, the investigation of the laws of nature must be an 
easy and delightful task,’ Roget concluded.*° Appearing in the most prestigious 
encyclopaedia in the English-speaking world, cranioscopy’s refutation by Roget 
was damning to its scientific credibility. Roget was elevated, for a time, to the 
arch-enemy of phrenologists.*’ 

In his Essays on phrenology (1819), George Combe replied to Roget’s criti- 
cisms.** Already Combe’s stance had a Spurzheimian tone. Combe listed Roget's 
very powerful criticisms, and simply negated them by appealing to the authority of 
Nature. Rather than providing counter-arguments, the phrenological ace-in-the- 
sleeve was an appeal to a strong Nature presented in such a way as to be sufficient 
‘proof’ that phrenology was ‘true’. ‘If the reader,’ Combe wrote, ‘will go patiently, 
and without bias, to interrogate Nature, she will afford him premises; and the 
conclusions of Gall and Spurzheim will then be found to be drawn with a degree 
of accuracy of which those who shut their eyes against observation have no 
conception. *’ Here, of course, those who did not personally examine phrenology 
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were summarily dismissed as rejecting observation altogether. Roget cited medical 
accounts of local brain damage to demonstrate that the phrenological functions had 
not ceased with the destruction of the respective parts of the brain. [his was a 
crucial contradiction of phrenology, but Combe evaded the subject. The sources 
Roget used were too old, Combe wrote, and they were not originally made with 
reference to phrenology, so that the region was probably not identified correctly, as 
a phrenologist would have done. And for the coup de grace, Roget should have 
gone ‘to Nature for evidence to refute the system’. Combe confidently told his 
readers that reference books were pointless when ‘Nature herself can be appealed 
to’.7° Thus, in a bold rhetorical sweep, Combe downplayed Roget’s evidence and 
the authority of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Instead of appealing to his readers 
to look at a few heads, Combe used the heavier rhetorical weight of “Nature’, and 
in the process reaffirmed its relevance.*! 

Spurzheim, then living in Paris, continually coached Combe in their correspon- 
dence to use Nature to defend phrenology. Commenting on Combe’s Essays, 
Spurzheim counselled Combe on parrying criticism: “We have nothing to do but to 
stand with nature and to proclaim her laws.’*? Later in the same year, Spurzheim 
urged Combe not to feel dejected by controversy over his Essays because 
‘Controversy excites curiosity.’ Encouraging Combe not to buckle under the weight 
of ridicule, Spurzheim pointed out: ‘Go on with your moral intrepidity, as long as 
nature 1s with us, we shall see who laughs at the end.’* 

Andrew Combe also replied to Roget, in an article for the first volume of the 
Phrenological Journal. Andrew estimated Roget’s article “Cranioscopy’ to be 
‘regarded in the south as the most formidable attack phrenology ever had to 
sustain’. Andrew claimed that Roget did not meet the phrenologists fairly, by using 
a ‘loose analogy’ to contradict the phrenologists’ ‘analogies of nature’.** Nature, 
by its use here, 1s given the character of a solid and unshakeable authority, as it 1s 
opposed to ‘loose’ analogies to particular examples. An appeal to ‘the facts’ or 
other empirical language would not have had the same potency as appealing to 
‘Nature’. Nature was vague and indefinite enough to allow the phrenologists to 
claim almost what they liked about it, constrained only by ‘limits of plausibility’ .* 
At the same time, they appeared to speak for something greater than themselves. 
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And, as Thomas Carlyle put it: “Ah, does not every true man feel that he is himself 
made higher by doing reverence to what 1s really above him?’*° 

In 1820, the Edinburgh Monthly Review, edited by the phrenologist Richard 
Poole, examined Roget’s ‘Cranioscopy’ and Combe’s rebuttal. [he anonymous 
reviewer found that one simply could not doubt the stature and reliability of Nature 
as the phrenologists represented it, so that the question could only be ‘whether or 
not |Combe] has made out the position that Spurzheimism is a system founded in 
nature and truth’.*’ [This was the point the phrenologists left untouched. It was as 
far as they went in their own defence to hold close to the Nature that they claimed 
vindicated their claims and with which Spurzheim seemed to have refuted his 
critics. To push for exactly how Nature proved phrenology was to needlessly 
question the truths of Nature which phrenology was based upon. It was a splendid 
circle of security for beleaguered phrenologists. Spurzheim suggested and encour- 
aged this very strategy: ‘Nature is our shield, and we ought to treat with 
indifference those who pin their faith on the sleeves of Single individuals. We find 
our proofs in nature and she undoubtedly deserves the most credit. [his proceeding 
ought to become an axiom of Phrenologists.’** Indeed, as the strategy itself was 
developed in conditions of defence against hostile critics during Gall’s lecture tour 
and Spurzheim’s version in Britain, it was particularly easy for British phrenolo- 
gists to implement it themselves in analogous circumstances. Despite the vagueness, 
the strategy seemed to work (for the phrenological faithful at least) and phrenolo- 
gists considered Roget satisfactorily refuted.* 


Francis Jeffrey: The Edinburgh Review Strikes Again 


The phrenologists’ continued appeals to the authority of Nature became more 
conspicuous as the 1820s wore on. Critics began to take notice of the kind of 
argument phrenologists made. Only later did critics generally take issue with 
the fact that the authority appealed to was Nature per se. [his is seen in the 
controversy between the editor and co-founder of the Edinburgh Review, Francis 
Jeffrey (1773-1850, as of 1834 Lord Jeffrey), and George Combe. The dispute 
began with Jeffrey's 1826 review of Combe’s heavy two-volume System of 
phrenology (1825). 

The review came at a time when Jeffrey's status was on the upswing and his 
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political ambitions reaping success; he was actively speaking at public dinners 
sponsored by the Scottish Whigs.°° Jeffrey was always critical of phrenology, and 
he might have contributed to Gordon’s bellicose review of Spurzheim in 1815.°! 
Jeffrey, well known as the editor of the Edinburgh Review, sought to establish his 
authority and leadership as a major spokesman of moderate Whiggism. [he 
Edinburgh Review was Jeffrey's main instrument for asserting his beliefs and 
asserting his authority. 

That reviews were sometimes very personal competition 1s obvious from an 
event in Edinburgh in 1818. John Douglas, a Glasgow writer, was scandalized by 
the publisher William Blackwood in his Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. His 
honour at stake, Douglas sought Blackwood out in Edinburgh, and actually ‘gave 
him a sound horse-whipping’.°? 

Shapin portrayed the phrenologists’ conflict with Jeffrey as one between social 
outsiders versus insiders. In order to demonstrate that phrenologists were social 
miscreants, their opponents were assumed to be guardians of the status quo. 
However, Combe and Jeffrey had more in common than is often appreciated. [hey 
were both middle-class Whig lawyers. [heir backgrounds were not greatly dissim- 
ilar; each was even taught by Luke Fraser at the Edinburgh High School.°? While 
Combe endeavoured to advance his reputation via the end-all philosophy of man, 
Jeffrey did the same in criticizing Combe and many other authors in the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review.>* 

Phrenology was not an unproblematic way of achieving the authority of an 
expert. Critics never ceased to condemn and ridicule the science and its prac- 
titioners from 1815 onwards. The fact that phrenology may not have served 
Combe’s interests as well as the promotion of some other science may at first seem 
problematic. But it must be remembered that Combe did not consciously or 
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logically choose phrenology from a shop window as an instrument to advance his 
own Status. As we saw in the previous chapter, it was mere chance that brought 
Combe into contact with Spurzheim. Only after Combe had tasted the attention and 
small dose of authority he acquired when able to tell friends about the new science 
did he gradually start down the path of promoting phrenology. Each step further 
deepened Combe’s commitment to phrenology’s truth until eventually its truth was 
synonymous with his own self-worth. Indeed, Jeffrey guessed as much when he 
offered an explanation for Combe’s devotion to phrenology: ‘Mr Combe’s sense 
and energy having been led, by some extraordinary accident, first to conceive a 
partiality for |phrenology] — and then induced, with the natural ambition of a man 
of talent, to make it a point of honour to justify his partiality.’°» 

Jeffrey's review of Combe was widely seen in Edinburgh as a severe blow to 
the phrenologists.°° Jeffrey amassed most of the previously applied logical, theo- 
logical/ethical and anatomical arguments for his review. Jeffrey found particular 
fault with the phrenologists’ divisions of the mind into distinct faculties. Mind 
was indivisible as well as immaterial. Hence the phrenological organs/faculties 
must be imaginary. Mind could not be related to the brain since the dependence 
of an immaterial substance on a material one was logically unsound. Perhaps 
Jeffrey's most biting criticism was that the phrenologists explained away contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, and took no critical account of phrenological evi- 
dence. *|W|hat would be the reply of the phrenologists?’ Jeffrey asked, ‘Why, 
that their experience and observations were inconsistent with ours, and that the 
world must judge between them.’°’ Jeffrey noticed the kind of authority phrenol- 
ogists appealed to: “The great boast of their philosophy 1s, that it does not rest on 
fantastical and arbitrary abstractions, but on a correct observation of the varieties 
of actual character.’°* While the phrenologists appealed to ‘Nature’, critics such 
as Jeffrey paraphrased them as appealing to the ‘world’ or ‘actual character’ or 
‘facts’. [he fact that phrenologists spoke about Nature was not at issue, only the 
kind of argument was. It is well known that Jeffrey had a strong aversion to 
populist appeals to knowledge. [rue knowledge was not equally available to all 
in Jeffrey's view, rather it was differentially available to those whose superior 
intelligence and training gave them privileged access. He aligned himself with 
orthodox authority and represented the phrenologists as outsiders. Jeffrey con- 
cluded that phrenology would, hopefully, soon disappear: ‘the dogmatism and 
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arrogance of its advocates were really beginning to be tiresome — and the folly 
had lasted rather too long’.°? 

George Combe was prompt in responding to such a widely read critique. In 
addition to answering many of Jeffrey's particular objections or criticisms, Combe 
made use of the familiar phrenological appeal to Nature. Combe was certain Jeffrey 
had it all wrong. [he phrenologists were quite convinced that Nature proved 
phrenology, and to ‘coincide with nature’, Combe wrote, was ‘the only authoritative 
standard of physical truth’.°° Such a rhetorical axe was to chop Jeffrey's authority 
as a critic out from under him. Only Nature was to have the authority to say 
Whether phrenology was true or not, and the phrenologists claimed to speak for 
Nature. As Combe later reflected on the controversies: “Ihe profound conviction 
that on the one side were the eternal truths of nature, and on the other the weakness 
of erring humanity never left me in one moment's doubt as to the triumph of the 
cause.’°' [he point was that dispute forced phrenologists to focus on where 
certainty lay. As phrenology was dragged through the mud of controversy, Nature 
remained untrammelled. 


William Hamilton: ‘I have undertaken to assassinate Phrenology’® 


During the final phrenological controversies of the late 1820s, the phrenologists’ 
appeals to Nature were too obvious to be ignored. By its repeated use and growing 
importance for phrenologists, Nature became a frequent subject of the critics’ 
attention. Hence it became a bigger prize for both sides in the debates. We can see 
this struggle over Nature and phrenology in the controversies between the phrenol- 
ogists (especially Spurzheim®’ and the Combeses) and Sir William Hamilton 
(1788-1856), since 1821 Professor of Universal History at the University of 
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Edinburgh. Hamilton was later a well-known moral philosopher, the last of the 
Scottish Common Sense school, and noted for blending Kantian and other German 
influences with the Scottish school of Reid and Stewart. 

As with other critics of phrenology, Hamilton was not as much an ‘insider’ at 
the time of these debates as he later became. He too achieved personal aggrandize- 
ment by attacking phrenology. Hamilton was the son of a Glaswegian merchant. 
Like most people affluent enough to be educated at the time, Hamilton was first 
schooled in the classics, but studied medicine in Edinburgh 1806—/. Later, he 
switched to law and became an advocate, living in Edinburgh from 1813. He 
became a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1818. Politically, Hamilton 
was a Whig but not a member of Walter Scott’s or Jeffrey's Edinburgh circles. 
Like Jeffrey, Hamilton looked up the social scale for inspiration. He certainly 
wanted to be an insider. Hamilton, like Jeffrey, also had an aversion to popularly 
accessible knowledge. In 1836, Hamilton out-competed Combe and others for the 
Chair of Logic at the university. 

At the time Hamilton engaged in acrimonious debates with phrenologists he was 
still struggling to make a name for himself. He became Sir William only in 1816 
after careful genealogical research enabled him to claim relation with Sir Robert 
Hamilton (1650-1701), heirless Baronet of Preston. In 1820, Sir William competed 
unsuccessfully (because he was Whig) with the Tory-backed John Wilson for the 
Edinburgh Chair of Moral Philosophy, vacant upon the death of [homas Brown.°* 
Bearing the standard of proper authority against the usurpers who wanted to banish 
all other forms of philosophy helped forge Hamilton’s reputation as a creditable 
philosopher. In his critiques, the young Hamilton was intent on dispelling what he 
considered the pretensions of phrenologists, and increasing his own status in the 
process by demonstrating his ability to defend safe philosophy. Perhaps it worked.” 
Perhaps Hamiulton’s campaign against phrenology in the late 1820s, 1n addition to 
the victory of the Whigs in 1832, made him the choice candidate for the university’s 
professoriate. 

Hamilton read papers before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in December 1825 
and February 1826 on the ‘Practical conclusions from Gall’s theory regarding the 
functions of the brain’. Hamilton concluded that phrenology was decidedly not a 
science. Hamilton’s paper ‘showed that |phrenology’s| doctrines lead inevitably to 
Fatalism, Materialism, and Atheism; and, in fact, reduce man to a mere state of 
moral brutalism’.°° [his condemnation at such a high altar of elite nineteenth- 
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century science was particularly damning to the phrenologists’ aspirations to gain 
the scientific accolade they coveted. 

Hamilton lectured against phrenology again in the Edinburgh Assembly Rooms 
to raise money for poor operatives in 1827. Edinburgh was by this time the 
phrenological capital of the world, where, according to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
‘not only professors of anatomy at the present moment, but doctors of medicine, 
lawyers, and even shopkeepers, carry craniometers about in their pockets to 
measure heads with, the new science being quite the rage of the Scotch Univer- 
sity’.°’ Combe wrote to Hamilton before the lecture, asking to reply directly 
afterwards. After much dilatory bureaucratic correspondence (culminating in a 
unanimous rejection by the Senatus Academicus), Combe gave his refutation 
elsewhere to a much larger audience of 600, which Hamilton attended.®® 

The controversy continued in the press. In the Caledonian Mercury, the 
Scotsman, and of course, the Phrenological Journal, the correspondence between 
Hamilton, Spurzheim and the Combes was rapidly reproduced.®’ [he Phrenological 
Journal even tested the patience of its readers with the entire correspondence filling 
over one hundred pages. Cordiality decreased as the partisans disagreed on the 
commonness and relevance of the frontal sinus and phrenology’s basic premises. 
Receiving no concessions from the phrenologists, despite powerful contradictory 
evidence and argument, Hamilton finally dismissed phrenology as ‘all too con- 
temptible for controversy’ .’° 

In addition to mocking the phrenologists’ claims to have a true natural science, 
Hamilton explicitly rejected the phrenologists’ by now ubiquitous appeals to 
Nature. Unlike D’Oyly in 1815, and Jeffrey’s Edinburgh Review article, Hamilton 
clearly singled out the phrenologists’ appeals to Nature for refutation. Hamilton 
even used Nature as the phrenologists did, as the ultimate authority which had the 
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power to decide the debate — something phrenology’s critics had not done before: 
‘| knew that I had only to force the Phrenologists to interrogate nature, and to 
proclaim her answers, to prove even to themselves the fallacy of their two oracles 
[Gall & Spurzheim]|.’’' In this rendition, phrenology depended on the authority of 
two German physicians, and not Nature, as the phrenologists claimed. For Hamil- 
ton, Nature was something the phrenologists had to be confronted with. The ‘appeal 
to nature’ Hamilton referred to was to be the decision of neutral ‘umpires’ on the 
average size of the frontal sinus cavities and other points held to be critical for 
phrenology based on the evidence from collected human skulls. Spurzheim 
responded to this proposal: ‘Sir W™ Hamilton must possess very little knowledge 
of nature and her laws to propose the way of umpires to decide about Phrenology. 
Nature alone can decide about her works, she remains the same in spite of every 
opposition and every human authority.’ ’° 

Shapin argued that the existence of the frontal sinuses was ‘essential to the 
Edinburgh phrenologists’ social programme and prior social commitment that truth 
could be easily “read off” from surface appearances. [his is why the issue of the 
frontal sinuses aroused such deep emotions in the controversy, and this is why 
evidence could not convert either side.’’> Shapin argued that because phrenologists 
claimed that a knowledge of phrenology was essential to education, social legisla- 
tion, and the treatment of criminals and the insane, phrenologists ‘thus elaborated 
a vast programme for the re-distribution of rights, privileges and priorities within 
British society’ .’* [he phrenologists immodestly claimed a great deal for them- 
selves and their science, but it does not follow from these grand claims that there 
was ever a ‘social programme’. Phrenologists as a group did not lobby the 
government for any reforms, nor were they instrumental in any but occasional local 
educational reform, such as the founding of a secular school in Edinburgh, despite 
a great deal of talk on the subject.” Of course, many phrenologists were also 
reformers: mention could be made of the free-trader Richard Cobden (see Chapter 
6), the socialist Robert Owen, or radicals such as Richard Carlile, William Lovett’ 
and George Jacob Holyoake. In later decades, phrenologists such as Combe would 
become well-known educational reformers — but these reputations did not exist in 
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the 1820s. Nevertheless, the controversy was not conflict between politico-econ- 
omically defined groups. 

Relying on a ‘social programme’ is not necessary to explain the controversy in 
general or the importance of the frontal sinus in particular. Similar advocates of 
mysterious systems such as astrology or parapsychology today are no less uncon- 
vinced in the face of contradictory evidence. Surely it is more parsimonious to 
explain the phrenologists’ behaviour with reference to the preconceived partiality 
of the participants rather than a ‘social programme’ which was at stake.’’ A similar 
argument is that the Edinburgh phrenologists’ emphasis on the ceteris paribus 
clause (that is, that other things being equal, size was a measure of power) was not 
an argumentative strategy, but: “Within the system of phrenological ideas, the 
deployment and elaboration of the ceteris paribus provision served to legitimate 
reformist social interventions, such as educational programmes. ’’* Geoffrey Cantor 
fully refuted this argument by showing the specific critiques to which the elabora- 
tion of the ceteris paribus clause was a reaction. More recently, Martin Kusch has 
called the ‘other things being equal’ clause the philosopher’s ‘open-ended escape 
clause’.’’ Surely just the thing for phrenologists when a bump was not quite right. 

So much disagreement ensued between phrenologists and Hamilton over the 
selection of skulls and preventing the influence of bias that the only real controversy 
was one of words, not a dialectic between words and material evidence. Of course 
plenty of skulls were sawn open by Hamilton and phrenologists. But the evidence 
was far too complex to be accounted for by the claims of either party. What 
mattered was the appearance of accuracy before audiences, and gaining the 
intellectual high ground. 

The phrenologists were even more slippery once their science was at stake. 
Hamilton was irritated by the difficulty he experienced eliciting from his phrenolog- 
ical opponents ‘an indisputable foundation of reality, on which to establish or 
refute the hypothesis in question’.*° Hamilton tried in vain to draw the debate 
around to the questions the phrenologists avoided: 


‘We go not to books,’ says Dr Spurzheim, ‘for support, but with our five senses to 
nature....’ No one can assuredly reproach the founders of the new doctrine with any 
dependence upon authority ... [so the question is] Did Drs. Gall and Spurzheim believe 
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always what they perceived in nature, or did they not often perceive only what they were 
predisposed to believe?®! 


To this letter, Combe replied: ‘It is intrinsically absurd to enter into a grave 
discussion about the credibility of a person who rests his assertions upon facts in 
nature. °- Clearly, this was a principle which could exonerate all phrenologists. In 
his reply, Spurzheim appeared as if he felt Hamilton was taking Nature for his own 
authority, and rushed to ‘assure the learned gentleman [Hamilton], that | am no 
less anxious than he is to derive my knowledge from nature, and that I shall always 
be ready to learn from him, when he can show me in nature what | did not know ’.*° 
All participants saw the debate in terms of deciding upon the ‘highest’ authority. 
Spurzheim claimed the debate came down to ‘whether nature or sir W@ Hamilton 
happens to be admitted as the Supreme authority!’** In other words, the phrenolo- 
gists claimed that Nature itself proved phrenology, and therefore Hamilton could 
only object by asserting his own belief in contradistinction to Nature. 

For Spurzheim and the phrenologists, Nature had to be what they were already 
familiar with — it was phrenology. So much talk of an undefined Nature saved the 
phrenologists from more pressing calls for evidence or subjection to experiments 
which were occasionally called for in the periodicals.*° At the same time, the 
superlative authority of Nature, which the phrenologists continually appealed to, 
was stressed almost ad nauseam. Dr John Wayte (1789-1847), the senior physician 
to West Norfolk and Lynn Hospital, said as much in his 1829 anti-phrenology 
pamphlet: 


|F|rom very many passages in the writings of Phrenologists, we are desired to go to 
nature, and make enquiries of her, to satisfy our minds as to the correctness or error of 
their views. To this request I most willingly accede, in order to discover whether nature 
and the Phrenologists are true to each other, or rather whether they have interpreted her 
so accurately, as to find her yielding them brains moulded into a congeries of definite 
organs, each answering the express purpose or function which they have assigned to it 
... 1 say that nature is at variance with this phrenological position.*® 


Hamilton showed that Spurzheim backed down from many of his opinions and 
that he studiously avoided Hamilton’s criticisms. In an 1828 letter, Spurzheim 
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replied to this accusation that he relied: ‘only on the authority of nature,’ and, 
furthermore, that he wished Hamilton ‘might do the same’ .*’? Hamilton announced 
in the Caledonian Mercury his intention of publishing his arguments against 
phrenology under the suggestive title of Fictions of phrenology and facts of 
Nature.** 

Hamilton was not an anatomist, and phrenologists took his failure to appear at 
Spurzheim’s public dissections at the phrenologists’ Clyde Street Hall as an 
admission of defeat. Spurzheim hoped to repeat his successful refutation of Gordon. 
Hamilton was not afraid of dissection. He conducted his own experiments to test 
the accuracy of the phrenologists’ claims of localized cerebral organs. Over a 
period of several months, Hamilton inserted wires and needles into the brains of 
chickens, rabbits and cats 1n his garden. He boasted that the brain could literally be 
made a pin cushion without adversely affecting the animal.*? [he phrenologists 
merely responded to this serious challenge to their science by condemning 
Hamilton’s experiments as ‘animal cruelty’.°? Phrenologists ignored that Hamil- 
ton’s experiments were an attempt to compare their claims with real brains — with 
Nature, as they demanded. 

The phrenologists themselves did not delve further into the anatomy and 
physiology of the brain. Spurzheim and Gall had provided the anatomical data. The 
phrenologists, following Spurzheim, simply spun rhetorical webs to boast that they 
had ‘the most intelligible and self-consistent system of mental philosophy that has 
ever been presented to the contemplation of inquisitive men’.?' Gall was largely 
forgotten (thanks to Spurzheim’s constant attempts to downplay Gall’s role) except 
as a distant hagiographic father of the science, while the British phrenologists 
marvelled at how readily all experience could be reduced to and understood in 
terms of the chess-piece interaction of Spurzheim’s hierarchically arranged facul- 
ties, each one seeking its own gratification as if heads were crowded with tiny, 
selfish homuncull. 





8/ Spurzheim to Hamilton, 8 March 1827, in ‘Sir William Hamilton, Bart., and 
phrenology.’ PJ, 5, 1828/9, pp. 1-69, 153-8, p. 44. 

88 ‘This was never published; Hamilton concluded that it was useless to argue further 
with phrenologists. See Hamilton, Lectures on metaphysics and logic, 1859, p. 424n. 

89 Hamilton, ‘An account of experiments on the weight and relative proportions of the 
brain, cerebellum, and tuber annulare, in man and animals, under the various circumstances 
of age, sex, country, etc.’ in Monro, The Anatomy of the brain, with some observations on 
its functions, 1831, pp. 4—8. Replied to by Watson, ‘Sir William Hamilton’s prefix to 
Alexander Monro’s The anatomy of the brain.’ PJ, 7, 1831/2, pp. 434-44, and ‘Cruelty to 
animals: Sir William Hamilton’s experiments.’ PJ, pp. 427-33. 

90, Watson, ‘Sir William Hamilton’s prefix to Alexander Monro’s The anatomy of the 
brain.’ PJ, 7, 1831/2, pp. 434-44. 

9! *Phrenology—physiognomy.’ Medico-Chirurgical Review, 5, 1826, pp. 437-69, 
p. 437. 
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The published exchanges with Hamilton finally descended to bitter personal 
polemics. [hese exchanges strongly suggest that the controversy was as much 
personal rivalry as social conflict. Hamilton, confident that Combe knew he was 
beaten, wrote to him in an open letter: 


Your letter of the 4th was so melancholy a manifestation of the torture, which the fear of 
being publicly crucified, under the arbitration, on the facts of nature had inflicted, that I 
was almost resolved to pass it over as a writhing, unseemly indeed, but pitiable; and, in 
these circumstances, | meant, in case you and Dr Spurzheim had lain quiet, to have 
simply refuted your doctrine, without exposing you personally to the world, in all the 
ludicrous contortions of your polemical agony.” 


Conclusion 


Most observers of the controversy with Hamilton saw no conclusive outcome. Any 
feature which seemed to corroborate the preconceived beliefs of either party was 
readily latched on to.?? It is hardly surprising that neither partisan side was 
convinced by the other. [here 1s no reason to appeal to covert social interests for 
such recalcitrance. Although the phrenologists did not universally gain the natural 
science status they coveted, they had at least not been convincingly and unequivo- 
cally discredited. The controversies were excellent publicity for the phrenologists, 
and their societies swelled with enthusiastic new members. 

With Spurzheim’s direction and encouragement, deflecting ‘the tide of ridicule 
and the abuse’ was a job given to Nature. As Combe wrote: ‘the ridicule in such a 
case attaches to Nature, and not to those who merely observe her constitution’, or, 
as Combe’s zealous convert, the phrenologist and evangelical William Scott, had 
it: “Absurdity can never be charged against nature; and, if this system be founded 
in nature, and on a just induction from well observed facts, it may appear strange 
to us no doubt — it may be wonderful, (as what in nature is not?) — it may be 
different from all previous theories, — or it may entirely surpass our limited 
comprehension, but it never can be absurd.’’* In this way, the phrenology 
controversies were a unifying influence on the phrenologists, uniting men such as 
Combe and Scott against common foes. Later, when the phrenology controversies 


92 “Sir William Hamilton, Bart., and phrenology.’ PJ, 5, 1828/9, pp. 1-69, 153-8, 
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93. See the anonymous anti-Hamilton and anti-phrenological pamphlet, Sir William 
Hamilton and phrenology. An exposition of phrenology; shewing the complete inefficacy of 
the objections lately advanced in the Royal Society, and the real grounds on which the 
system ought to be assailed, 18206. 

94 Combe, Essays on phrenology, 1819, pp. xiv, 266; [Scott], Observations on phrenol- 
ogy, 1822, p. vill. 
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began to die away, these forces would cease to hold them together, as we will see 
in the following chapter. 

Phrenology was the subject of unprecedented abuse and criticism — including 
accusations of materialism, fatalism, and atheism — in the most public forums, and 
in the most widely circulated periodicals in Britain. Critics, “in the most unmeasu- 
red terms, condemnlied]| the system of Phrenology, as wanting the most requisite 
foundations of a science’.”? Yet the phrenologists claimed to have the only true and 
certain science of human nature, the crowning achievement of all philosophical 
endeavour. [hese were unique pressures against which phrenologists were forced 
to defend themselves in order to maintain their bold claims to the highest scientific 
and intellectual status. 

The vitriolic opposition to phrenology, in addition to infusing its advocates with 
a truly missionary zeal, also repelled many observers. A writer in the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review article confessed that he leaned towards the phrenologists, and 
not the antis, ‘not because we mean to assert that the opposite views are incapable 
of support, but that the opposition has been |[c]jonducted in a way altogether 
unphilosophical; ridicule and vague assertion having been too unsparingly 
employed on the one side, while vigorous reasoning, and an appeal to Nature, have 
been consistently held out on the other’.°° Furthermore, this writer found, ‘we 
cannot possibly believe that such doctrines can be so very absurd and heterodox as 
they have sometimes been represented’ because, as all were so frequently assured, 
phrenology boasted a ‘consistency and harmony with Nature’.?’ 

During the many controversies and debates over their science, the phrenologists 
extended Spurzheim’s Nature panacea. Nature came to the rescue in every tight 
spot. Combe used it to defend against the charge of materialism: ‘It has been stated 
as an objection to this doctrine, that it is inconceivable how an immaterial principle 
can be excited or encumbered in its manifestations, by a material substance. But 
this 1s to agitate a question, which Nature has placed beyond the reach of the 
human faculties.’°* Nature entailed an open programme of speculation: ‘if the truth 
of a fact in nature be ascertained, it is part of the order of creation; and ... a 
knowledge of that order can never lead to any evil result’.°? Phrenologists, like 
Gall, attributed their successes to Nature: 


9) *Phrenology.’ Monthly Review 10, 1829, pp. 534-48, p. 548. 

96 ‘Observations on phrenology.’ Medico-Chirurgical Review, 3, 1823, pp. 896-914, 
p. 898. Also reprinted in Weekly Medico-Chirurgical & Philosophical Magazine, 29 
March—3 May 1823, pp. 118-20, 131-2, 147-9, 169-5, 182-3, 198-9, and as a 21-page 
pamphlet, Westminster, 1823. 

97 ‘Observations on phrenology.’ Medico-Chirurgical Review, 3, 1823, p. 909. 
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Nature admits of no exceptions, and a single instance of decidedly vigorous manifesta- 
tions, with a small organ, disease being absent, would overturn all previous observations 
in favor of that organ; but men are liable to err; and although an individual Phrenologist 
may have called an organ small, the manifestations of such are powerful, or vice versa, 
this is not to be precipitately charged against nature as an exception. Chemists occasion- 
ally fail in experiments, mathematicians err in demonstration, arithmeticians are wrong 
in calculations; and, in like manner, Phrenologists may commit mistakes in observing 
cerebral development ... If the organs are not perceived by an ordinary eye to differ, 
then the exception is proved. / have seen conviction carried home to an opponent, by 
such an appeal to nature, when he imagined himself sure of a triumph on the score of 
an error committed by an observer.'° 


As in this Combe passage, the force of either evidence or testimony, cast in the 
guise of Nature, was the power of certainty with which to assail opponents. 

The exaggerated and immoderate language the phrenologists used regarding the 
promise and applicability of phrenology was extended to their representations of 
Nature with which they were continuously presented. [he cult of naturalism was 
erowing. In the face of critics who quipped ‘Fool and Phrenologist are terms nearly 
synonymous’, phrenologists claimed that: ‘phrenological ... 1s another word for 
natural’, or “whatever is natural is just to the same extent and in the same degree 
phrenological’.'°' In this way, phrenology’s Nature served as a sufficient authority 
to ‘prove’ phrenology true, and by its repeated application, this strain of thought 
developed into an alternate mode of justifying authority distinct from phrenology. 
This frequent application of a powerful ever-constant entity became the basis for 
phrenological naturalism. 

The first British advocates of phrenology, such as Forster, Combe, and Mac- 
kenzie all began by publishing articles and books which followed Spurzheim’s 
lead in hyperbolic and overconfident claims about the accuracy and usefulness of 
phrenology, declaring it a grand new science. [he zealous tone was too peremp- 
tory and critics reacted strongly against phrenology as they had not only its 
neologisms, radical concepts, and weaknesses to attack, but the incentive to 
rebuke enthusiastic and incautious competitors who used phrenology as their 
banner. As the radical philosopher William Godwin (1756-1836) wrote: ‘this 
system is ... founded upon arbitrary assumptions and confident assertion ... 
[hence] it 1s not to be wondered at, that these disorderly fragments of a shapeless 
science should become the special favourites of the idle and the arrogant’.'°” The 





100 Combe, Elements of phrenology, 1834. My italics. An American imitation of 
Combe’s Nature angle here is O. S. Fowler, Phrenological chart, 1836. 
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phrenologists’ extreme claims to an inordinate share of intellectual authority were 
a strong invitation to controversy. 

This chapter has examined an important and lasting effect of the controversies: 
the apotheosization of Nature ‘the greatest authority of all’ by beleaguered phre- 
nologists.'°° This development is significant as a supplement to the existing rep- 
resentations of radical Natures by Desmond and L. S. Jacyna, who argued that 
the social and political motives of radical groups determined their proclivity for 
naturalistic cosmologies in the 1830s.'°* Phrenologists such as Combe used natu- 
ralism in a fundamentally different way from a radical subversive Nature because 
the phrenologists wanted to become elites themselves. [his focus on the phrenol- 
ogists’ rhetoric of the 1820s also serves as a genealogical reference for the 
phrenological naturalism of Combe’s Constitution of man, which is analysed in 
the following chapter. 





103. A. Combe, ‘Letter from Dr A. Combe to the Editor of the Edinburgh and Leith 
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Chapter 4 


Authority Over Man’s Constitution 


The phrenologist George Combe’s book The constitution of man considered in 
relation to external objects (1828) became the nineteenth-century bible of natural- 
ism.' It was one of the best-selling books of the century. Constitution's remarkable 
sales, the amount of critical attention it received and its profound and extensive 
influence make Constitution, and the phrenological naturalism it proffered, a crucial 
part of nineteenth-century British cultural history. Factors relevant to Constitution's 
immense sales will be discussed in Chapter 5. 

This chapter will examine why Combe wrote the book that he did. It will be 
argued that Constitution was, among other things, part of Combe’s moves to gain 
control over the Edinburgh Phrenological Society, and partly to gratify his faculties 
of Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Firmness. However, there 1s more to be 
learned from Constitution than simply an instance of a man asserting authoritative- 
ness, and that is the synthesis of context and descent necessary to adequately 
understand the forging of this new doctrine. Context alone cannot explain the 
matter. Most of the elements in Combe’s natural philosophy were borrowed from 
Spurzheim, who had borrowed them himself from earlier French writers. Which 
context is responsible for the details? Each context we identify contains elements 
descended from some earlier context. Of course context is indispensable for 
understanding historical ideas — but no less crucial 1s an appreciation of the fact 
that many of the ideas 1n any context pre-date it. Such an approach is, | believe, 
general enough to be widely applicable.’ 

This chapter is divided into two sections. [he first section traces the genealogy 
of the sources which inspired Combe’s Constitution. We may now start to leave 
behind the phrenological scenes which formed part of the context for the formation 
of phrenological naturalism. Phrenology was still widespread through the 1840s, 
but was on the wane by 1850. Phrenology’s popularity always depended on a few 
prolific advocates. As these aged and were not replaced, phrenology as a social 


| The complete eighth edition of Constitution (1847) is available on the Internet at van 
Wyhe, The History of Phrenology on the Web, <http://pages.britishlibrary.net/phrenology/>. 
Also reprinted in van Wyhe ed. Combe’s Constitution of Man and Responses. Bristol: 
Thoemmes Press, in press. Unless otherwise indicated, all quotations are from the eighth 
edition. [his was the final edition revised by Combe. 
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activity gradually became moribund. At the same time, many of its elements were 
absorbed piecemeal into other practices — but without the name ‘phrenology’. 

The second section of this chapter provides a detailed analysis of Constitution. 
Constitution 1s often described as the most popular nineteenth-century work on 
phrenology, and its vast sales are held up as proof of the popularity of phrenology.° 
A close examination shows this is misleading. | argue that the book should be 
recognized as one of the main British texts espousing a progressive, law-bound 
image of Nature in the years before Vestiges of the natural history of creation 
(1844) appeared, and to an extent, to the end of the century. Combe’s introduction 
of a progressive Nature into currency 1s one of the least appreciated aspects of his 
book. It 1s important to become conversant with his ‘doctrine of the natural laws’ 
so that its many descendants later in the century, from Samuel Smiles to Richard 
Cobden, become strikingly clear. 


The Genealogy of the Constitution of Man 


Spurzheim and his writings were the prime inspirations for Combe’s book. 
According to Combe, his ‘first notions of the natural laws were derived from a 
manuscript work of Dr Spurzheim’.* After this, only the reading of Spurzheim’s 
Philosophical Principles of Phrenology (1825) was as influential on Combe’s 
philosophy. As Combe wrote to Spurzheim, it ‘has afforded me more delight than 
| ever received from any book on any subject whatever. It 1s in my opinion the 
best of your works.’ In this latter work, a fuller exposition was given to the same 
principles. [hree departments or kinds of natural laws were described as unerring 
powers which could not be countervened by prayer or divine intervention. [hey 
were the sole key to human happiness and wellbeing. 

The phrenological community, as discussed in the previous chapter, was rich 
soil for naturalistic thinking, but the particulars of the philosophy of natural laws 
do not derive exclusively from this apotheosization of Nature. It was perhaps an 
essential first step or prerequisite for the acceptance of the philosophies of natural 
laws which Spurzheim introduced later. 

Spurzheim, although a physician, did not much like medical practice, and he 
preferred to earn his bread by lecturing and writing on phrenology. After his first 
solo publications in 1815, which triggered the phrenology controversies in Britain, 


3. See, for example, Brooke and Cantor, Reconstructing nature, 1998, p. 147; Gieryn, 
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Spurzheim wrote on other subjects as seen from the new phrenological perspective. 
The first of these was his Observations on the deranged manifestations of the mind 
or insanity (1817),° followed by A view of the elementary principles of education, 
founded on the study of the nature of man (2nd edn, 1821), in which Spurzheim 
included mention of natural laws of propagation, vital functions, and exercise. [his 
offered a prominent place to natural laws in phrenological philosophy. 

After returning to live in Paris in 1817/7, Spurzheim married, and lectured 
regularly at the Athenee.’ It was during these years in Paris, for which biographical 
material is scant, that Spurzheim composed the French manuscript of his Philo- 
sophical catechism of the natural laws of man. The Catechism was translated into 
English in Edinburgh in 1822 by the Scottish medical writer and member of the 
EPS Robert Willis.* Combe later claimed that he read the French manuscript of 
Catechism in 1824.? The Catechism was printed in 1826, but according to Combe’ s 
advice to Spurzheim, it was withheld from circulation. Fearing the condemnation 
of its secular naturalism which Combe foresaw, Spurzheim did not publish the 
small volume until June 1828 — the very month when Combe had Constitution 
published. Curiously, however, Catechism bore the date 1825 on its title page, and 
its title was changed to A sketch of the natural laws of man.'° 

It is unknown why, as Spurzheim himself later inquired, Combe advised 
Spurzheim not to publish the Catechism while Combe himself proceeded to work 
out a remarkably similar doctrine.'' Perhaps Spurzheim back-dated his 1828 
publication to establish his precedence over Constitution. In any case, Spurzheim, 
in publishing, contradicted his earlier intention not to publish Catechism ‘before 
Phrenology is [generally] admitted as founded on nature’.'? Intended or not, 
Constitution may have been Combe’s bid to break out of the shadow of his mentor 
by stealing his fire. 

Spurzheim’s Catechism purported to ascertain whether ‘Immutable Laws’ could 
be applied to Man. In fact, simply assuming this to be the case, the work details 
the implications of attending to natural laws and answers likely objections. 
Spurzheim proclaimed divinely ordained, invariable, inherent, and regular natural 


6 Published in Paris as Spurzheim, Observations sur is folie ou sur les dérangemens 
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laws to which ‘all inanimate and all living beings are subject’.'’ He presented three 
classes of laws to which Man was specifically subject: Vegetative, Intellectual, and 
Moral. These laws exerted a mutual influence, 1t was evil to break them — and 
suffering and unhappiness were the result: “All suffer alike who infringe, as all 
without exception prosper who obey, the natural laws.’'* [This was the core of 
Combe’s later system in a nutshell. Spurzheim claimed to work his way towards 
his conclusions from the properties of matter to ask: “What is the grand object of 
the philosophy of man? ... to show the necessity of man’s ... submission to the 
laws which nature imposes.’'? That is, study and submit to the doctrine which 
Spurzheim taught. The role Nature played in Spurzheim’s text was the same role it 
came to play in the phrenology controversies in which he had taken part — a 
paramount and decisive one. [he emphasis on the necessity of Man’s submission 
was an indirect attack on the authority of revelation and an assertion of Spurzheim’s 
‘undoubtedly egotistical’ authority as a great philosopher.'® 

Spurzheim’s natural laws were not, however, original. Spurzheim’s rendition in 
his Catechism was influenced by, if not borrowed from, the writings of the French 
idéologue and revolutionary writer Constantin Francois de Volney (1757-1820), 
whose Lhe law of nature (1/93) was also written as a catechism. Volney wrote of 
the consequences of breaking the natural law (always in the singular) as ‘punish- 
ment’ — a concept which Combe would borrow from Spurzheim and make known 
to a wider audience in Britain than Volney’s works in translation (available since 
shortly after the original French publication). In addition to The law of nature, 
Volney’s deistic The ruins, or, meditation on the revolutions of empires (1791) was 
also circulated in Britain by radical publishers such as Richard Carlile and James 
Watson, and had a decidedly subversive reputation, often read or condemned 
together with the works of Thomas Paine. A spate of works had been published in 
Britain to refute Volney’s sceptical naturalistic deism.'’? Volney’s Enlightenment 
philosophy included a rejection of revelation, but a replacement worship of a 
benevolently designed Nature. The law of nature advocated following only ‘the 
law of nature’, as opposed to religious dogmas. Volney taught that Man’s happiness 
increased the more he acted in accordance with the law of nature and that science 
was necessary to know the ‘facts’ of nature: 
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. all action hurtful to [Man’s] existence gives him a feeling of pain and evil, and all 
which is salutary, of pleasure and happiness. By these sensations, man, sometimes 
averted from that which wounds his senses, sometimes allured towards that which 
soothes them, has been obliged to cherish and preserve his own life; thus, self-love, the 
desire of happiness, aversion to pain, become the essential and primary laws imposed on 
man by nature herself — the laws which the directing power, whatever it be, has 
established for his government — and which laws, like those of motion in the physical 
world, are the simple and fruitful principle of whatever happens in the moral world.'* 


Volney used this law-governed pantheistic basis to support a morality of modera- 
tion, proscribing idleness and sloth and encouraging sobriety and industry. Volney’s 
writings became infamous for their uncompromisingly radical naturalism, according 
to which orthodox religion was to be eradicated. 

Spurzheim distinguished his views from Volney’s: ‘Volney believed in the 
existence of natural laws; but he did not, in my opinion, understand the basis of 
natural morality, when he conceived that it was self-preservation.’'? For Spurzheim, 
the moral was whatever was in harmony with the all the innate faculties of Man 
(as revealed by phrenology). Spurzheim announced that were his philosophy 
adopted: ‘Morality would become an exact science.’? So Spurzheim’s philosophi- 
cal programme shared the scientific pretensions of his phrenological life while 
extending his claims to authority even further. Some of the scientifically necessary 
alterations of behaviour included: those with hereditary diseases or defects should 
not have children (an injunction to become more familiar in the later eugenics 
movement), neither should close relations; extremes of behaviour were also to be 
avoided, such as unbridled accumulation of wealth in business, and abuse of 
privilege — especially inherited privilege. [he only privilege that was acceptable 
was for those who invent or make useful discoveries, such as Spurzheim himself. 
Most of the precepts were examples of meritocratic values justified with Volney’s 
naturalism. In substance, however, it is clear that Spurzheim’s natural philosophy 
was by and large taken from Volney and Gall’s enlightenment empiricism. 

Spurzheim’s book was also markedly anti-clerical, an aspect for which the 
Phrenological Journal apologized in its review of the work, explaining that 
Spurzheim had suffered under the persecutions of Jesuits interdicting his lectures 
in France.*' Strongly deistic themes run throughout the book, though there are also 
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hints at the divinity of Jesus, the possibility of miracles and some Christian dogma 
were praised. Only privately did Spurzheim confess: ‘Nature is my greatest 
authority. | reyect every interpretation |of the Bible] which is not conformable to 
the eternal and universal laws of Creation. ’?? 

Although Spurzheim’s philosophy may have been descended from Volney, it 
made too many compromises with orthodox religion to suit hard-core radicals. [he 
freethinking radical publisher Richard Carlile described Spurzheim’s deference to 
Christianity in Sketch as unworthy of a philosopher.*’ Carlile tried to wrench the 
natural laws into the service of his own atheistic agenda: ‘Who then are the 
Atheists,’ Carlile asked, ‘if not the advocates of natural laws’?’?+ Carlile had become 
an atheist after studying Baron d’Holbach’s System of nature (1/80) while in 
Dorchester gaol for publishing blasphemous books including Elihu Palmer's 
Principles of nature; or, a development of the moral causes of happiness and 
misery among the human species (1801, Carlile’s edition was 1819).*°? Spurzheim 
was far too respectability-seeking to allow himself to appear to propose worship- 
ping natural laws rather than God. Instead, natural laws were offered as a valuable 
adjunct or even as the true way of worshipping and appreciating the same god. 
Spurzheim discussed various religions, though deism was allowed to appear at the 
top of a scale of progressive development. [his was akin to a chain of created 
beings which one could also read between the lines, with, of course, Man on top.°° 


Combe’s Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, and Firmness 


It would not be an exaggeration to say that Combe revered Spurzheim. Combe was 
never loath to proclaim the greatness of the man from whom he had acquired his 
own claims to noteworthiness — ‘I owe every thing I possess in this science to him’ 
— and privately, to Spurzheim himself, Combe confessed: ‘you hold a place more 
like that of a father than of any other being’.*’ Shortly after Spurzheim’s death 
during a lecture tour in New England, Combe declared: 
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To Dr Spurzheim I owe an unspeakable debt of gratitude which it gave me joy to express 
when he was alive, and which I shall never cease to acknowledge while my own being 
continues. He found me an anxious but disappointed inquirer after the philosophy of man 
... Dr Spurzheim gave me light; the world cleared up under his tuition. . .*° 


Phrenology was for Combe, from his first purchase of some plaster casts in 
1817, a means to obtain the authority and attention he coveted.’? In May 1827, 
Combe and his brother Andrew moved from Brown Square to the more affluent 
Northumberland Street, New Town. Here, George wrote Constitution. Edinburgh’ s 
New Town development began in the late eighteenth century to accommodate the 
larger number of affluent citizens at a respectable distance from the squalor of the 
winding, narrow streets of the Old Town, with its sometimes chaotic juxtapositions 
of wealth and poverty. Northumberland Street was inhabited by relatively well-to- 
do young professionals. Combe’s house, number 25, had recently been vacated by 
John Gibson Lockhart, the biographer and son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott and editor 
of the Tory Quarterly Review (1825-1853). 

Combe did not borrow readily from books as he seldom had time for the 
opinions of others unless they confirmed his own: 


At no period of my life was reading easy or agreeable to me. | never could study law, 
chemistry, or Anatomy from books, until I had heard lectures on them & seen 
demonstrations. I could not read history, except by an effort, & so forth. When | found a 
work that interested me much by its subject & style, | read it with such concentrated 
earnest attention, that my pulse fell, & digestion was greatly impeded. [here were very 
few such works. 

On the contrary, I had a vivid internal intellectual life. | observed things, or rather 
processes, actions, character, & all phenomena that stood related to Eventuality, Com- 
parison & Causality, mental & physical. | thought on these, & all my works are 
spontaneous evolutions of thought founded on materials thus gathered, & on my own 
consciousness. My brain was an overflowing fountain of thought. The hour of dressing 
in the morning elaborated thought more than | had time to write out during the day in 
my scanty leisure from business; & during my hour’s walk before dinner, the same 
intense thinking went on. /he Constitution of Man & Moral Philosophy were written 
under such circumstances.°° 


Given such characteristics, caution is necessary when seeking likely influences for 
Constitution beyond Spurzheim and the Edinburgh phrenology milieu where 
Combe first sought to gain attention and status as an authority on the workings of 
Man and Nature. 


28 Quoted in Gibbon, Life of George Combe, I, 1878, p. 277. 
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In some ways, Combe’s philosophy was reminiscent of the Unitarian minister 
Thomas Southwood Smith’s ///ustrations of the Divine Government (1816). Smith’s 
book consisted of his collected 1813 Edinburgh lectures on ‘universal restoration’. 
Smith’s philosophy was individualist rather than environmental, and emphasized 
progress and the pervasiveness of natural law as a logical consequence of God’s 
omnipresence. Smith was studying medicine, and later became well known along 
with Edwin Chadwick for Benthamite sanitary reform.”! 

Cooter argued that Combe’s Scots Calvinist background had the lasting effect 
of making him value moral integrity foremost. No doubt intense pride aided any 
sense of inherent personal worth. Later, when Combe was charged with infidelity, 
it was his moral propriety which he put forward as the ultimate proof that he could 
not deserve negative epithets, even if this meant conceding or ignoring the specific 
accusation of denying sectarian beliefs. 


Writing the Constitution of Man 


Self-satisfied with his social standing as a Writer to the Signet, and in the middle- 
class domesticity of 25 Northumberland Street, yet still ambitious for status in 
Edinburgh and amongst his EPS peers, the 3/-year-old Combe used his private 
notebooks to practise the grandiose themes of Spurzheim’s Catechism. In his 
notebook *5’, Combe outlined a sweeping ‘System of Ethics’ in which he related 
Man to ‘the laws of nature’.°*? In the imagined dialogues of his notebooks, Combe 
defended his views against the objections of ‘Christian phrenologists|[s|’, crushing 
what he represented as religious bigotry under a hammer of scientific *facts’.°° 

The evangelicals who so occupied Combe’s organs of Concentrativness and 
Firmness were co-members of the EPS. The EPS had in fact been proposed by the 
Rev. David Welsh, minister of the parish of Crossmichael in Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Welsh was on his way to becoming one of the most prominent evangelicals in 
Scotland. Combe believed the EPS was essentially controlled by evangelicals.** As 
the phrenological controversies faded away, the forces which had united Combe 
and the more secular members of the EPS with the evangelicals faded as well. 
Combe had long been inclined towards secularism and naturalism. He desired to 
make more of phrenology and its implications for human nature as so grandiosely 
adumbrated in Spurzheim’s Catechism. Combe sensed these ambitions would be 
opposed by the evangelical members. 


31 See Desmond, Politics of evolution, 1989. 
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By September 1825, Combe had worked out much of the private note- 
book components to form the philosophy of Constitution, borrowed mostly from 
Spurzheim and combined with the ubiquitous phrenological appeals to Nature.” 
Based on these scribbled beginnings, Combe composed an essay on human 
responsibility (which was later incorporated into Constitution) to read before the 
EPS in early 1826.°° The essay argued that Man was responsible for attending to 
and obeying natural laws. Doing so resulted in happiness, and failure to do 
so resulted in necessary punishments. Although a gloss on Spurzheim’s borrow- 
ings from Volney, Combe’s essay in this context was a direct challenge to 
the evangelicals. Combe was convinced that the power of his arguments was 
irresistible: 


Writing, and reading |the Essay on responsibility| afforded me the greatest delight I have 
ever experienced in this world ... Right or wrong, it was the spirit of inspiration that 
produced it, for it poured forth in torrents from the pen at the rate of 4’4 pages of my 
close MS. per hour, without premeditation, and without requiring almost a word of 
alteration in the style. I tell you all this not to gratify my own Self-esteem and Love of 
Approbation, but your Individuality and Causality .. .°’ 


Combe wrote the essays that formed Constitution in torrents of euphoria because 
he believed his arguments were unassailable. Surely even the EPS evangelicals 
would have to admit that natural laws were the relevant factors to refer to for 
morality and the good life. Like arguments to defend phrenology, the reasoning 
from natural tenets seemed so irrefragable because of the superlative status Nature 
had come to hold for phrenologists. It was thrilling for Combe to imagine that he 
had stumbled onto the ‘true theory of the divine government of the world’.** God 
did not rule the world by personal intervention, as evangelicals believed — rather, 
perfect natural laws made such interventions superfluous. [he deity had no need to 
intervene in Man’s concerns, since Man was wisely and benevolently created 
according to the constitution of Nature. This, in short, was Man’s constitution. 
Combe combined the main elements which Spurzheim had borrowed from Volney, 
including nature as a touchstone of truth, a morality of moderation and hard work, 
disobedience to natural laws caused suffering and obedience brought happiness, 
and thus morality should become a science. 

Combe wrote to his mentor that he might write a book on the subject: ‘I 
have in view to convert my Essay on Responsibility into a treatise on natural 
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Religion, or something like that, and to expound the natural laws as far as | am 
able. The position which | mean to take up is ... in short the doctrine of your 
works. But founded on the principles of necessity, whereas you speak of man 
having liberty.’*° 

As Combe excitedly composed his biting text, defences against the arguments 
of Scottish evangelicals were built-in. Scots Calvinism included an emphasis on 
the threat of damnation, the devil, and the image of a vengeful god whose 
unfathomable divine benevolence only saved an arbitrary elect. [he concept of an 
arbitrary elect could sometimes be used to justify the status quo. Cooter argued 
that Combe’s Nature bestowed gifts in the way the election of Calvinism had 
done.*? According to Cooter, Combe’s rebellion against his Calvinist upbringing 
explains Constitution's emphasis on the egalitarian universality of the natural laws. 
In Combe’s representation of Nature, divine benevolence was necessarily and 
impartially conferred on anyone who obeyed the natural laws — though having a 
good development of cerebral organs helped. Whether it was his upbringing, 
simply defiance of the Presbyterian clergy’s authority in Scottish intellectual life, 
the inspiration of Spurzheim who wrote the same thing, or more subtly, a 
combination of all these factors, Combe’s philosophy of universal natural laws was 
an alternative to the image of arbitrary dispensation of divine favour. Just as 
important was what Combe actually did with his philosophy. In effect, Combe held 
it up as a contradictory touchstone of truth to his evangelical opponents. In this 
contest, phrenology could not be appealed to, as both sides held phrenology to be 
their own. 

Other portions of Constitution were first written as a course of Combe’s lectures 
during the winter of 1826—/.*' Combe’s essays ‘on the constitution of man’ became 
the chief subject of debate amongst the EPS phrenologists in their Clyde Street 
Hall. By July 1827, Combe had prepared a revised manuscript of his Essay on the 
constitution of man, and its relation to external objects. He had copies printed for 
private circulation to the eighty or so regular members of the EPS and others 
whose opinions he desired, such as Spurzheim. Combe wrote excitedly of his 
evangelical-baiting activity to Spurzheim, who replied encouragingly, though with 
caution: ‘I long to see Your publication on the natural laws, though I am not 
certain how far You do well to excite the attention of adversaries towards them. 
We shall have |to| struggle more |[now]|!’* 

The printed Essay on the constitution of man caused the greatest stir in the EPS 
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thus far. [he most salient reaction was the uneasiness of evangelicals, such as 
David Welsh and William Scott, about the status Combe attributed to the natural 
laws. Phrenologists such as Patrick Tennant WS and the medical student John Epps 
accepted much of Combe’s system, but had some reservations regarding its 
intrusion into the authority of Christianity. Epps, who became a zealous Scottish 
Baptist convert during his medical studies in Edinburgh (1823-7), was nevertheless 
not wholly averse to Combe’s tripartite system of natural laws, because the 
authority of natural laws could serve to increase God's greatness.** In a pamphlet 
published in 1829, after Epps set up practice in London, he espoused Combe’s 
physical, organic and moral laws of Nature, adding, however, that Christ was the 
ultimate promulgator of the ‘moral laws’ .** 

EPS meetings were brought to a standstill by debate over whether Combe’s 
ideas were compatible with Christianity. Another member of the EPS, William 
Ritchie, a liberal solicitor and co-founder of the successful Scotsman newspaper, 
remarked that he could hardly believe that such non-scientific concerns as disturb- 
ing the authority of Christianity were being introduced to the discussion. Combe 
took the same approach, claiming his only interests were ‘philosophical’, adding 
that he regretted that the philosophical debate had digressed to ‘a debate upon 
Christianity’ .* 

As Combe did not demonstrate enough willingness to compromise with evan- 
gelical Christianity, Scott made the accusation public in an 8l-page pamphlet 
distributed to the entire EPS.*° Scott wrote that reading Combe’s privately circu- 
lated Constitution left him with ‘the most unpleasant’ impression.*’ [he two friends 
broke over the new philosophy. [heir friendship suffered because Combe’s text 
made it clear that his allegiance was to a new and rival authority — what Combe 
called the doctrine of the natural laws. Scott was quite explicit about this, and its 
connection with his character: “Whatever |Combe] once adopts, he relies on with 
unhesitating confidence, as if it proceeded from the oracles of truth; and thus he 
has gone on step by step to rear a tower, which, like that of Babel, is intended to 
reach to heaven.** 
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To Scott’s conservative*? eyes, the philosophy Combe advanced was ‘decidedly 
French’ — meaning subversively radical and religiously sceptical.°° Scott also knew 
the writings of Volney. As we have seen, this was not a groundless accusation. 
Combe’s philosophy was largely taken from Spurzheim, who borrowed extensively 
from Volney. [The radical secularist George Jacob Holyoake (1817-1906), who 
thought Constitution *a new Gospel of Practical Ethics’, recognized this when he 
wrote that Combe, like Paley, ‘would have stood higher in the estimation of their 
readers had they owned what they owed to their predecessors’ .?! 

Like his reading of Volney, Scott read Combe’s Constitution as tending towards 
fatalism by denying free will and putting natural laws before God. Scott found 
such a system ‘low and grovelling’.°? In his reply, Combe claimed not to be 
ignorant of the similarities with Volney, and was not sorry if they corresponded on 
truths — the likelihood being all the greater since the truths of Nature lay waiting 
for any who really looked for them.’ Nevertheless, Combe tried to align himself 
instead with the Anglican apologist and moralist Bishop Joseph Butler (1692-1752) 
whose name was less controversial in post-Napoleonic Britain.°* Butler was 
particularly popular in Scotland, and was known to be accepted by Dugald Stewart. 

Times were changing for evangelicals in the mid-1820s. [he post-Napoleonic 
War victory-euphoria faded during years of economic hardship. Many evangelicals 
interpreted Britain’s victory against Napoleon (often called the anti-Christ by 
evangelicals) as a sign of God’s approbation of a chosen people. But the commer- 
cial crisis of 1825-6 and the cholera epidemics seemed to indicate that God’s 
favour had been lost. Perhaps Britain harboured some hidden sin??? Combe’s 
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essays came at precisely this time. Scott had earlier been one of the most Nature- 
worshipping evangelicals in the EPS, but by 1826 he became one of the strongest 
critics of Combe’s natural philosophizing.°° 

Combe effectively aligned himself with a new god: the natural laws. Over the 
course of the debates, the evangelicals sought to secure an agreement that the 
authority of Combe’s natural laws did not exceed that of God and Christianity. But 
the reach of the natural laws was too long, Combe’s naturalism was an alternative 
to Christianity. As the spokesman for a new religion of science, Combe would 
have a greater banner of authority than his Bible-wielding opponents, both in the 
EPS and beyond.°’ [hese contests with evangelicals helped raise Combe’s profile 
outside Edinburgh. The publication of Constitution in 1828 signalled an advance 
by Combe relative to the power struggles within the EPS. 

By laying his text in the public domain, Combe dramatically defied the 
evangelicals and moved onto a wider stage with his philosophy. Combe and his 
supporters, such as Andrew Combe, William Henderson, Mackenzie, James Simp- 
son and William Ritchie, then moved to gain the upper hand over the remaining 
evangelicals in the society by making a motion for ‘excluding [Theology from the 
discussions of the Society in so far as an appeal to Nature does not illustrate it’.°® 
This struggle over the EPS lasted throughout November 1830, but the evangelicals, 
partly through desertion, were outnumbered and outvoted. [he naturalists con- 
cluded: ‘In following out, therefore, the Phrenological analysis of Mind to its 
metaphysical and ethical consequences, all appeal to the sacred Scriptures authori- 
tatively ought to be avoided’.°’ So the naturalists banned the use of the evangeli- 
cals’ touchstone of truth. Evangelicals such as William Scott withdrew in disgust 
from the EPS, and the Rev. David Welsh, formerly a close friend of Combe’s, 
resigned from the presidency of the society. Evangelicals commonly felt that 
intimate association with non-believers was very dangerous to their own salvation. 
Scott and other evangelical phrenologists, although remaining phrenologists, left 
the EPS to Combe and his naturalist clique. 

Combe continued to strengthen the victory over the authority of the evangelicals. 
He and other proprietors of the Phrenological Journal voted, in Scott’s absence, to 
conduct the journal henceforth according to the philosophy of Constitution. Scott 
then demanded that notice be inserted in the Journal that he had ceased to have 
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any further connection with it, and he suggested the title be changed to indicate 
that it no longer purveyed just phrenology, but also Combe’s doctrine of the natural 
laws.°' Significantly, after the departure of the evangelicals, the EPS repealed the 
ban of discussion of religion at meetings.°” Once God and the Bible were no longer 
being held up as limits to their naturalistic pronouncements, the Combean phrenol- 
ogists were quite happy to discuss the limits the doctrine of the natural laws ought 
to set on religion. 

Combe was left in control of a much smaller and less active phrenological 
society. His lectures that winter had to be cancelled as a result of a lack of 
interested auditors as the rumours spread throughout Edinburgh that he was an 
atheist.°°’ Combe seemed to have pushed his natural philosophy too far, despite the 
warnings of Spurzheim and many others, so that many respectability-seeking 
members of the EPS fled in fear of being tainted by the infidel direction of Combe 
and his supporters. Combe continued to receive letters chastising or remonstrating 
with his views on the natural laws until about 1830, when the letters began to trail 
off.°* The cessation of letters meant that evangelicals had concluded that Combe 
was no longer to be remonstrated with — he was now an avowed enemy. 
Henceforth, Combe was an outcast amongst the Edinburgh pious, suffering under 
the ‘odium which the bigoted and ignorant endeavour to excite against me’.® 
Combe comforted himself in characteristic fashion: “You err in supposing that my 
dislike to [Edinburgh] arises from morbid Self-esteem and Love of Approbation. A 
prophet hath no honour in his own country is a law of human nature, and | submit 
to it cheerfully.’°° 


Re-defining Man’s Constitution 


Constitution, although one of the most important books of the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, is little read or understood today. Most modern references 
to Constitution describe it as a phrenology text or confuse phrenology with the 
teachings of Constitution. In his brilliant study of medical London in the 1830s, 
for example, Adrian Desmond seemed surprised that the anatomy teacher Michael 
Ryan recommended Constitution despite the fact that Ryan did not subscribe to 
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phrenology.°’ Combe is sufficiently obscure that his name conjures up little more 
than the image of Britain’s leading phrenologist. Constitution, however, was not 
about phrenology.°® 

Written originally for a phrenological audience, Constitution was a different 
enterprise altogether than to convert readers to phrenology. Indeed, the book opens 
with Combe’s assurance that belief in phrenology is irrelevant to the usefulness 
and importance of his natural philosophy.°®? Only about 9000 of the 154 000 words 
in the eighth edition of Constitution (1847) deal explicitly with phrenology. 
Instead, Constitution was a systematic, though somewhat vague and amateurish, 
bid to provide an alternative for the traditional Christian system as a guide of 
conduct, and especially beliefs of the fallen state of Nature and Man, the suffi- 
ciency and necessity of the Bible as a guide to daily living and as a moral, 
philosophical, and epistemological authority. Constitution is a how-to philosophy 
on living the good life. Like countless philosophical ruminations before and since, 
Combe argued that the best way to live is simply to follow his philosophy.’° 
Briefly stated, the book argued that if Man were to devote himself to following 
what Combe called (after Spurzheim) the ‘doctrine of the natural laws’, all would 
live in a happier, healthier world and experience the greatest possible joys and 
satisfactions as civilization, and individuals, progressed ever farther towards per- 
fection.’' [he doctrine of the natural laws challenged the evangelical belief that 
the evils afflicting mankind are inherent in a fallen and therefore flawed constitu- 
tion with the claim that evils are in fact due to infringement of the natural laws 
through disobedience or ignorance. Combe portrayed a world in which the natural 
laws were wisely designed by a benevolent (albeit deistic) creator to function in 
perfect harmony with the mind and body of Man. As ‘the true science of mind’, 
phrenology should be the key to unlocking this doctrine, but Combe was explicit 
in referring to phrenology and the doctrine of natural laws as distinct enterprises. 
Other phrenologists, such as Welsh and William Scott, remained serious phrenol- 
ogists though utterly opposed to Combe’s doctrine of natural laws. Phrenology 
was used in Constitution as another science, like geology or physiology, to lead 
the reader to a conviction of Man’s intimate relation with and subjugation to the 
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natural laws. The natural laws acted regularly and without exception to guide 
Man to right conduct via a complex system of rewards and punishments within 
each distinct realm of natural laws. By studying science and human physiology, 
Man would learn to avoid behaviours prohibited by the natural laws, such as 
drinking arsenic or falling from roof tops. Sanitation would be improved and 
‘superstition’ about Man’s Nature and the efficacy of prayer and punishment for 
personal or national sin would dissipate. Combe did not equate God with the 
natural laws. If anything, Combe set up natural laws in God’s place as the all- 
powertul authority to follow. 

Combe chose the phrase ‘the constitution of man’ rather than ‘the nature of 
man’ or other possible alternatives for his title.’? Constitution, with its medical 
associations, implied not just make-up, but also the normative physical and mental 
nature of Man. Samuel Johnson defined constitution as: *2. State of being; particular 
texture of parts; natural qualities. 3. Corporeal frame. 4. Temper of body, with 
respect to health or disease. 5. Temper of mind.’’° [he phrase and the concept of a 
constitution of Man had a long and intricate history. In various guises, the 
‘constitution of man’ had long been used as the key to how Man ought to live and 
be socially organized. John Locke, in his An essay concerning human understand- 
ing (1690), described Man’s constitution as the clockworks responsible for Man's 
behaviour: 


had we such a knowledge of that constitution of man, from which his faculties of 
moving, sensation, and reasoning, and other powers flow, and on which his so regular 
shape depends ... we should have a quite other idea of his essence than what now is 
contained in our definition of that species, be it what it will: and our idea of any 
individual man would be as far different from what it 1s now, as is his who knows all the 
springs and wheels and other contrivances within of the famous clock at Strasburg, from 
that which a gazing countryman has of it, who barely sees the motion of the hand, and 
hears the clock strike, and observes only some of the outward appearances.” 


Bishop Butler’s well-known anti-deist Analogy of religion, natural and revealed, 
to the constitution and course of nature (1/36) was perhaps the work most cited 
by Combe, and an extract from it served as the title-page epigraph to all British 
editions of Constitution. Dugald Stewart had also used the phrase in 1793.” The 
utilitarian James Mill was also deeply influenced by Butler, and this may account 
for their similar “greatest happiness’ arguments, for it is unlikely that Combe read 


72 The title is very often cited incorrectly as Essay on the constitution of man, but this 
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Jeremy Bentham or James Mill.’° Bentham, in the preface of his A fragment on 
government (1777), wrote that the ‘constitution of man’s nature’ implied certain 
arrangements of government — namely utilitarian reform. In The rights of man 
(1791), Thomas Paine implied that attention to Man’s constitution overturned the 
status quo: 


If we examine with attention into the composition and constitution of man, the diversity 
of his wants, and the diversity of talents in different men for reciprocally accommodating 
the wants of each other, his propensity to society, and consequently to preserve the 
advantages resulting from it, we shall easily discover, that a great part of what 1s called 
government is mere imposition.’’ 


More akin to Combe (and not coincidentally, as we saw above) was Volney’s point 
in Ruins: “then abolishing our artificial and arbitrary institutions, and recurring to 
the origin of all right and reason, we have found that there existed in the very order 
of nature and in the physical constitution of man, eternal and immutable laws, 
which only waited his observance to render him happy.’ ’* Hence many, though not 
all,’’ previous reflective treatments of Man’s ‘constitution’, his inborn needs and 
tendencies, were used to argue for change or reform. Phrenologists like Combe 
were especially keen to apply their understanding of Man’s make-up to explaining 
behaviour. Such phrenologists considered the constitution of man to be a subject 
particularly within the scope of their science, and subsequently a subject on which 
their new and enlightened perspective must throw some light. Human nature was 
the central territory for the authority they claimed. [here were immediate precedents 
for the phrase in Combe’s own phrenological circle. Mackenzie, Spurzheim, William 
Scott and Combe himself all used the phrase ‘constitution of man’ in passing in 
their published works during the 1820s before Combe’s book was written.*° 


76 On Butler (1692-1752), see Penelhum, Butler, 1985, and Mossner, Bishop Butler 
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and utilitarians, see Grant, “George Combe and his circle: with particular reference to his 
relations with the United States of America’, 1960, pp. 71-98. 
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Little in Combe’s account was new, but he did arrange his pieces into a 
convincing and provocative order which countless thousands of nineteenth-century 
readers found profoundly moving. Perhaps Combe’s Constitution was so inspir- 
ing because it combined what Boyd Hilton identified as two prevalent kinds 
of nineteenth-century mechanistic natural theology. According to Hilton, there 
were: 


optimists who followed Paley in seeing God’s clockwork machinery as working harmo- 
niously to create happiness in the universe; and there were pessimists like Sedgwick, 
who followed Bishop Butler in seeing the machinery as a process of moral trial, in which 
human beings were repeatedly tempted and tested, with appropriate punishments brought 
to bear for particular crimes, thereby impressing on everyone the perfection of divine 
justice.*! 


Combe combined the Butlerian testing ground with Paleyan-Enlightenment cosmic 
optimism. Combe saw a system in which biases in the natural system (such as 
preferences for health and comfort and avoidance of pain and sickness) would 
eradually promote ever greater progress, prosperity and enlightenment. 

Combe argued in Constitution that Nature and its laws and the fit between these 
laws and Man’s constitution must be studied because it 1s in this knowledge that 
the betterment of Man lies. This search for knowledge and understanding must take 
precedence over other kinds of learning which produce less utility: especially 
religion and classical languages — the twin pillars of traditional education. In 
Constitution, Combe declared: “The grand aim of the work is to shew that moral 
and religious sentiments exist, that they are supreme in authority, that in their 
objects they are all disinterested, and that their activity confers the highest 
enjoyment of which human nature is capable.’*? Combe’s phrenological language 
requires some translation. By ‘moral and religious sentiments’, Combe referred to 
the sphere of psychological activity assigned to the eponymous phrenological 
organs (the moral sentiments being “Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientious- 
ness, aided by Hope, Ideality, and Firmness’, and the religious including Veneration 
and Wonder).®* In this declaration, Combe at once displaced and prudently 
appropriated the positions of his perceived Christian opponents. After rejecting the 
supreme authority of revelation, Combe claimed that the activity of the moral and 
religious portions of Man confer ‘the highest enjoyment of which human nature 1s 
capable’. [hus he enclosed the very material of his opponents within his own 
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system, and appeared to corroborate them. It is no wonder that many readers felt 
that Constitution was a great support for Christianity. It could be read either way. 
At the very end of the volume, Combe tried to lay out the differences between his 
own position, and those who opposed him: 


The chief difference, then, between the views of those who advocate the ‘inner light,’ 
‘religious life,’ “spiritual life,” or by whatever other name they choose to call it, and the 
doctrine of the present work, lies in this. [hey appear to me to assume the sufficiency of 
these internal lights to guide themselves. If not, they believe that the study of the 
Scriptures, and the aid of a supernatural influence, which they think is therein promised 
to them, are sufficient to guide their emotional faculties to good, irrespective of 
knowledge of, and obedience to, the laws of nature; which assumptions I regard as 
unwarranted. In consequence, however, of their belief in their own views, they are averse 
to acknowledge the divine authority of reason and of the laws of nature revealed by 
science; while my doctrine would subject all the faculties to these laws. 


Combe developed an array of epistemological defences against religious critics. 
He appealed to the superlative authority of Nature at key points in the text where 
his claims were most vulnerable or provocative — just as he did during the 
phrenology debates. Similarly, Combe invoked the image familiar in his purely 
phrenological writings: the persecuted man of science. [he preferred comparisons 
were Galileo and William Harvey, both of whom Combe depicted as advocates of 
pure new facts wrongly condemned by anachronistic clerics or prejudiced contem- 
poraries. ‘Facts’ were certain to be eventually recognized by the inexorable power 
of the historical progress of the sciences. [his tactic would later be applied by 
other men of science whose writings were likely to bring them into conflict with 
men of religion. Charles Darwin, for example, while ruminating on how to disarm 
foreseeable clerical criticism noted to himself to see Charles Lyell on the ‘oppo- 
sition of divines to progress of knowledge’.** Later in the century, the comparison 
with Galileo would be appealed to even more frequently by scientific writers such 
as I. H. Huxley.® 

The essays that formed Constitution, first written for a phrenological audience, 
were essentially unaltered for general publication. [he personal and persuasive 
style of Constitution’s narrative is written to a respectable servant-employing 
patriarch by one of their “equals in society’. Interestingly, the inexpensive People’s 
Editions of Constitution, available from 1835, did not omit the section on ‘CHOICE 


54 Desmond and Moore, Darwin, 1992, p. 249. On similar uses of the Galileo affair, see 
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OF SERVANTS and other passages which made the original audience explicit and 
assumed the reader to be a servant-employing patriarch.*° 

The book’s price and format (see Appendix C) made a large percentage of 
printed copies accessible to a non-servant-employing readership (many of whom 
might have been servants themselves). The price of 1s 6d was remarkably low for 
a full-length book at the time. [his led many to conclude, like Harriet Martineau, 
that Constitution, unlike Spurzheim’s Catechism, was a book written specifically 
for ‘the working classes’.®’ [his was in spite of the fact that the text spoke to a 
reader of the same social status as Combe. By leaving the text unaltered in this 
way, the text could be read as if the same bourgeois lifestyle was advocated for his 
less affluent and non-gentlemanly readers. [hroughout the work, ‘the labouring 
classes’ or ‘lower orders’ were depicted as an ‘other’ group, in need of ‘improve- 
ment’ which the doctrine of natural laws was capable of initiating. [he ‘lower 
orders’ were to be improved by renouncing the suggestions of the animal faculties, 
and following instead the dictates of the moral and intellectual faculties to come 
into conformity with the natural laws. 

For Combe, teaching ‘the people’ to be rational was the first crucial step in 
apportioning a shared role in government, though he described himself as ‘moder- 
ate’ with regard to when and by what means reforms were to come about.*® But 
Combe’s opinions on reform were not the prime goal of his efforts. By keeping in 
mind the original readership for whom Combe composed his text, the conclusion 
is readily drawn that presenting himself as a philosopher revealing the plain and 
undeniable truth of natural laws was the main point. How the book was perceived 
by readers is another matter, and will be examined in Chapter 5. 


Combe’s Nature 


Combe’s arguments are predicated upon a professedly objective and rock-solid 
framework of ‘how nature works’ — just as Spurzheim did before him. The subtext 
of Constitution was how to claim learned and scientific authority. What Combe 
meant by ‘Nature’ was never clearly spelled out. He expected his readership to 
understand what he meant by ‘Nature’. However, from scattered passages, enough 
references to Nature occur to draw some conclusions. 

Nature, ‘the worksmanship of this great Being’, was a grand unfolding or 
evolving and progressing process solely controlled by natural laws. Nature pro- 
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eressed from the simple, the crude, the barbaric, to the more highly organized, the 
more refined, and the more civilized, over time. Combe argued that this was 
evidenced by the succession of fossil finds and the state of the modern world as 
opposed to primitive earlier ages and the classical past, and perhaps most often for 
Combe, the growth and evolution of sciences, morals and systems of government.*” 

Nature also consisted of a ‘scale’ in which ‘Intelligent beings stand yet higher 
... than merely organized matter.’ [he scale was essentially one of subjective 
value, 1n which the metaphorical position in the hierarchy was synonymous with 
Combe’s valuations. [here was nothing unique in such a scale. [hese arrangements, 
and the subjugation of all Nature to strict, unvarying and harmonious laws, were 
part of the benevolent arrangement of Nature. Because of progress, Combe’s 
Nature was directional; it was moving onwards. [his was an explicit denial of the 
widespread providential view of Nature in which the future of the world was 
decided by divine will and the state of Nature was fallen. 

Inspired by Spurzheim, Bishop Butler and [Thomas Southwood Smith amongst 
others, Combe went to great lengths to establish that Nature was arranged 
benevolently. Partly this was in opposition to the Edinburgh evangelicals’ stress on 
the doctrine of the Fall and a Nature that was debased and required the grace of 
God to redeem it. Combe and other phrenologists had come to believe in a 
powerful and authoritative Nature during the years of controversy over their 
science. If this Nature were inherently benevolent, then the evangelical programme 
would be invalid. Combe also stressed the benevolent design of Nature to convince 
his readers that Nature and the doctrine of the natural laws should be followed. 
Constitution's benevolent Nature was one of the most oft-remembered aspects of 
the book, and was often underscored by readers.”’ Combe’s stress on benevolence 
also softened the harshness of his otherwise impersonal system of laws in direct 
control of Man’s fate. 

Combe appropriated, or rather phrenologized, Thomas Malthus’s well-known 
axiom of population growth and food production.?' Malthus stressed inevitable 
laws as evidence for the constancy of Nature, whereas Combe argued for progress.” 
Indeed, it was partly to refute the radical arguments of Condorcet and William 
Godwin for progress that Malthus aimed his stabilizing law of population.?* Combe 
brought natural law back into alliance with perpetual progress, shifting it from the 
bane of Man’s progress to his tool and true salvation. Combe’s engine of progress, 
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like that of Condorcet, Lord Kames and later of the historian H. I. Buckle, Henri 
de Saint-Simon and Auguste Comte, was natural law, and especially the increased 
knowledge of natural law.”* 

The enormous sales of Constitution made Combe the major English-language 
spokesman for a progressing, non-static Nature in the years before Vestiges (1844) 
appeared, and afterwards Combe continued to be known as a main advocate of 
these views. [his was one of the reasons Combe was suspected by many to be the 
secret author of Vestiges.?? Combe tried to convince his readers that progress was 
the true plan of the creator all along. Studying Combe’s doctrine of the natural 
laws was meant to be the best way to foster natural progress for individuals and 
society. 

There were several contexts for ideas of progress in the late 1820s and 1830s. 
One was in geology, where stratigraphic evidence and widespread interest in fossils 
had long since been reconciled to a progressive narrative which could be interpreted 
as the increasing suitableness of the Earth’s surface for Man.’° [This was often 
described as a God-driven progress. [he rendition was sufficiently conservative, in 
preserving Man’s privileged position at the pinnacle of Nature to serve as a 
compromise with the more traditional Christian view based on Genesis. [he 
geologist William Buckland’s Bridgewater Ireatise, Geology and mineralogy 
(1836), was a popular purveyor of this view. Despite the loss of the Genesis 
chronology, the essentials remained — God controlled the history of the world, and 
all Nature led to Man and the hierarchy of his rule over it. In later editions of 
Constitution, Combe aligned himself with Charles Lyell’s Principles of geology 
(1830—33) by attributing past and present change to the action of natural laws still 
seen in operation — eliminating the need for special divine interventions. Other 
authorities Combe invoked for the progressive development of the physical world 
were Sir Humphry Davy, William Buckland and David [Thomas Ansted, the 
Assistant-Secretary of the Geological Society. 

Progressive Nature was also to be found in radical circles and subversive street 
literature. As Desmond wrote: ‘Illegal penny prints harped on the fatal conse- 
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quences of an atheistic self-developing nature for the authority of kings and 
priests.’’’ Political radicals such as the printworker William Chilton and socialists 
George Jacob Holyoake and Charles Southwell in their Oracle of reason (1841-3) 
argued for the necessity of forming a secular democracy — supported by a 
progressing Nature. Desmond showed how the Edinburgh-born radical anatomist 
and transmutationist Robert Grant taught that progressive forces were visible across 
geological epochs in the 1830s.’ Like the radicals’ view of Nature, Combe’s 
progressing Nature had no directing deity because Nature had its own momentum. 
Combe’s Nature also had similarly traceable roots in French revolutionary writers. 
Desmond revealed that in the 1830s, ‘many young doctors, Paris trained and au 
fait with French science, were arguing for a law-bound, deterministic, even 
transforming nature’.?° 

Belief in progress in early nineteenth-century Britain was also applied to history 
as seen in the political and diplomatic changes of the Napoleonic Wars, which 
many understood in terms of irreversible social and economic progress. Dror 
Wahrman uses this example of progress to help explain his story of the vicissitudes 
of political representations of British society revolving around a ‘middle class’ .!°° 
After the 1832 Reform Bill, progress became part of Whig justifications for free 
trade and national education. 

It 1s important not to conflate the progressive development of Nature with the 
transmutation of species. All of those mentioned above, with perhaps the exception 
of Desmond’s anatomists, meant ‘successive steps’ when they spoke of progress. 
The concept of fluid, un-indexed evolution seems to have developed much later. 
Progress in steps was also amenable to a moderate Whig position of social and 
political change. The stereotypical Anglican Paleyite position was, of course, one 
of a natural order in which Divine fiat and design ensured a stable Nature, one that 
was amenable to an unchanging social order by encouraging moral subservience. 

In the eighth edition of Constitution, Combe made proud mention of Vestiges’ 
application of his doctrine of progressive natural laws to all existence. Combe’s 
reference to Vestiges’ highly censured subordination of life to natural laws made 
use of carefully chosen language to mystify the relation between God and natural 
laws: ‘even the organic world has been developed under the care of the Deity, not 
by special interferences, but in manner of natural law’.'°' Combe refrained from 
making a judgement on the matter of transmutation himself. Unfamiliar with 
biological topics, the stability of forms was perhaps outside Combe’s interest. 
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However, this did not keep Combe from speculating on improving human stock by 
careful breeding.'!°” 

Like Nature, Man too, according to Combe, was a progressive being. Human 
history revealed a ‘march, although often vacillating and slow, of moral and 
intellectual improvement’ .'°° Phrenology proved that moral and intellectual facul- 
ties were uniquely human. It was a necessary result of following the dictates of the 
‘propensities’ or inferior animal faculties (such as Amativeness or Acquisitiveness) 
rather than the ‘dictates of the moral and intellectual faculties’ that evil and 
unhappiness ensued.'** Favourite examples were extreme poverty or drunkenness — 
obvious proofs to Combe of what followed from the reign of the inferior faculties. 
Implied was the message that those who had a poor lot in life had probably got 
what they deserved — though all responsibility did not necessarily rest on them. 
Cooter pointed out the similarity between this facet of Combe’s system and Scotch 
Calvinism. Cooter therefore described Combe’s philosophy as secular Calvinism. 

Ignorance of scientific subjects, particularly Combe’s doctrine of the natural 
laws, was the chief cause of suffering, and from this flowed Combe’s espousal of 
secular education.!° In the absence of education and refinement, Man was ‘cruel. 
sensual, and superstitious’.'°° Combe argued that the laws of Nature should be 
taught to the young so they would refer to the laws as a religion. Only when people 
took such devoted account of the natural laws would the lot of Man greatly 
improve. [his sounds strikingly as 1f Combe meant the more religion would be 
retarded, the more mankind would progress. Largely forgotten was the innatist 
principle on which Gall founded his system, whereby one’s fate was determined 
by congenital cerebral development. 

Combe also argued that since fossils showed that death and struggle existed 
aeons before the ‘creation’ of Man, so Man had been adapted to fit Nature, and not 
the other way around as in the orthodox Christian story.'°’ At the same time, 
Combe was too wary of disapprobation to allow himself to appear as an outright 
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opponent of the Bible. Hence his views were presented as corrections of false 
interpolations from scripture. 

According to Combe, Man was arranged in a hierarchical scale of superiority 
and inferiority. [he scale began with non-European races, especially those with 
dark skins ‘whose brains are inferior’ at the bottom, and western Europeans, like 
himself, at the top.'°* European interbreeding in India would lead to a mixed race 
that would eventually rule the native inhabitants. Combe’s belief 1n distinct human 
‘races’ and in a scale of their superiority were wholly unoriginal speculations. 
Despite the low value attributed to other ‘races’, Combe was vehemently opposed 
to chattel slavery and was an early critic of colonialism. For Combe, non-European 
races were emphatically human, as phrenology proved, by possessing the same 
cerebral organs, and were thus in the same class as Europeans by possessing the 
animal, intellectual and moral faculties. L. S. Jacyna showed that Continental and 
British transcendentalists at this time shared the same concern to place Man in a 
natural scale with other organisms while simultaneously keeping Man in ‘a 
privileged position at the top of a newly conceived hierarchy of nature’.'°? In 
addition to race, Combe represented a scale of improvement which differentiated 
‘the lower orders of society’ from the ‘higher’ and educated, and the cerebrally 
well-developed from the poorly developed, those whose animal faculties predomi- 
nated.''® These were recognizable by receding foreheads and enlarged occipital and 
posterior regions. 


Obey the Natural Laws 


Ideas of natural law, like those of progress, have a very long history, extending at 
least as far back as the writings of the ancient Greeks.''! Like Volney and 
Spurzheim before him, one of Combe’s main themes was that Man must ‘obey’ 
the natural laws. All three writers taught that the consequence of disobeying or 
disregarding natural law was ‘punishment’ in the form of suffering or other 
misfortune, although Combe emphasized ‘the painful consequences attached by 
Divine ordination to infringement of the natural laws are founded in benevolence, 
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even to the sufferer’.''* Radical authors such as Volney, d’Holbach or Carlile 
attacked traditional pillars of moral authority — but never morality itself. They all 
claimed to have a view of morality that was superior to traditional mores — the true 
morality. Combe adopted these naturalistic sanctions of morality. 

Following Spurzheim, Combe elaborated a system of hierarchically arranged 
natural laws: physical, organic, intellectual or moral (the wording varied). [he 
three realms were reflected in Man’s constitution and corresponded to the ‘three 
classes of |phrenological| organs, the animal, moral, and intellectual’.''? Combe 
repeatedly emphasized that the natural laws were absolute and without exception — 
and yet in Constitution, he exhorted his readers not to break them. 

Combe sought to convince his readers that the very properties of Nature, which 
were integrally relevant to the constitution of Man, biased particular moral and 
secular behaviour as ‘the good’. It was this subtlety of a bias in the system, and 
not a clear-cut rule, which could spare Combe from the accusation that he confused 
descriptive natural laws and proscriptive rules for human behaviour, as John Stuart 
Mill accused him in his 1854 essay ‘On Nature’.''* Combe assumed Man had free 
choice to attend to some of the natural laws. 

Combe was often criticized for not stating what exactly the natural laws actually 
were. However, Combe made enough particular references to create a general 
overview. [he laws were the regularities of matter and mind which the creator had 
willed at the beginning. [he physical laws included traditional notions of natural 
laws, such as chemical properties, gravity and other consistencies of Newtonian 
physics. [he organic laws were a realm devoted to the purportedly unique 
properties of living organisms, and Combe used them to espouse the importance of 
cleanliness, hygiene, adequate ventilation, guarding against rapid bodily tempera- 
ture changes, bodily exercise, moderation 1n exertion, and sufficient rest. [his was 
not unlike the Benthamites, who also tried to change the social environment 
through sanitation and welfare programmes. 

Another law falling under the general rubric of ‘organic’ was what Combe 
called the ‘law of hereditary descent’, referring to the fact that offspring inherit 
characteristics from their parents — both what would today be called heritable traits 
and Lamarckian inheritance. Lamarck’s ideas, such as his version of transmutation, 
were imported to Britain, and especially Edinburgh, largely by medical students 
who studied in France increasingly during the 1820s, where the demand for 
anatomy instruction could more easily be satisfied than in Britain, where smaller 
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state-funded elite institutions were still the norm.'!'? Combe wrote that some 
acquired traits, especially alterations from use, were heritable; for example, strong 
impressions or emotions present in a parent around the time of conception could 
transfer to the offspring. Combe was an early advocate of legislation against the 
marriage of near relations or the very young. He also urged the prior consideration 
of bodily and psychological health when selecting a mate. In addition, aged men 
should not marry to reproduce, neither should those with heritable defects or 
diseases. Establishing heritability by these culpable means was central to Combe’s 
proto-eugenic ideas of breeding, whereby the human race was to be progressively 
‘Improved’ by breeding out undesirable traits and behaviour.''® This talk of 
inheritance, which extended from Man to domesticated animals and their variabil- 
ity, brought to a vast reading audience many of the themes for which Darwin is 
now better known. Indeed, Constitution brought these subjects from obscure 
specialist contexts into the home, as Secord has shown that Vestiges brought 
transmutation into the home.''’ Darwin’s comment that Vestiges helped prepare 
readers for his Origin could have included Constitution, which years earlier taught 
readers to think in terms of selective breeding and the cumulative effects of the 
early death of the sick or infirm: 


When we reflect on the transmission of hereditary qualities to children, we perceive 
benevolence to the race, in the institution which cuts short the life of an individual in 
whose person disease of essential organs has exceeded the limits of the remedial process: 
it prevents the extension of the injurious consequences of his errors over an innumerable 
posterity ... the race is guaranteed against the future transmission of his disease by 
hereditary descent.'!® 


Combe also wrote of a realm of law called ‘the moral and intellectual’. [hese laws 
were of a higher import for Combe, and yet he never explicitly defined them. They 
were the behaviour for which the moral and intellectual faculties biased Man: ‘the 
mental faculties have received a precise constitution, [and] have been placed in 
fixed and definite relations to external objects, and act regularly; — we speak of 
their acting according to rules or laws, and call these the Moral and Intellectual 
Laws’. Obeying these laws would lead to the enjoyment of ‘a fountain of moral 


115 The migration of Lamarck’s ideas in the medical context is explored in Desmond, 
Politics of evolution, 1989, esp. p. 59. 

116 See Hilts, ‘Obeying the Laws of Hereditary Descent: Phrenological Views on 
Inheritance and Eugenics.’ Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences (January 1982): 
62-77, and Waller, ‘Ideas of heredity, reproduction and eugenics in Britain, 1800-1875’, 
Studies in History and Philosophy of Science Part C: Studies in History and Philosophy of 
Biological and Biomedical Sciences 32 (3), 2001 pp. 457-89. 

117 Secord, “Behind the veil: Robert Chambers and Vestiges.’ 1989. This point was 
made earlier by Chadwick, Secularization of the European mind, 1995 [1975], p. 165. 

118 Combe, Constitution, pp. 247-8. 
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and intellectual happiness’ .''? New and higher pleasures awaited those who could 
bring their faculties into harmony with Nature. Therefore, apart from promoting 
good health, Combe advocated intellectual over physical pursuits. Modes of 
behaviour proscribed by the moral and intellectual laws included greed and 
corruption, employing people to do things for which they were not naturally suited, 
and capital punishment (then a common sight in Edinburgh).'7° So the doctrine of 
the natural laws allowed Combe to throw the weight of Nature behind values to 
which he ascribed and some of the current reform issues (like free trade). At the 
same time, his prejudices were masked or apparently raised above one man’s 
Opinions and sanctioned as the way dictated by Nature itself. 

Under the general rubric of ‘the moral and intellectual laws’ came Combe’s 
‘social law’, which was opposed to ‘laws instituted for the regulation of the conduct 
of man as an individual’.'?'! [he social law was essentially the division of labour, 
and the benefits seen to derive from it. [he ‘labouring population of Britain’ went 
against the social law in failing to ‘refrain from multiplying their numbers beyond 
the demand for their labour’, by not ‘conscientiously abstain|ing| from matrimony’ 
as Malthus had recommended in later editions of his essay on population.'?? In 
addition to this, all manner of ills attributed by Combe to national policy from 
unreformed governments would have been avoided had statesmen followed the 
dictates of this otherwise undefined law. Since this law was provided in no further 
detail, it is difficult to conclude that anything other than natural laws should be 
acknowledged as the authorities to obey, and this admission alone would make 
things better. 

Of course, Combe was in no way unique in using natural law rhetoric to refer 
to the behaviour of human societies. Adam Smith had famously done so in Wealth 
of nations (17/6), and more recently Benthamites such as James Mill had also used 
language of ‘social laws’ to argue for utilitarian principles of society. Combe’s 
social law was different in being more like a civil law (familiar to Combe the 
barrister) because it could be broken (bringing punishment) and part of a systematic 
taxonomy of natural laws. 

Combe never tired of reiterating that the natural laws which he preached acted 
independently of each other. This, too, he borrowed from Spurzheim,'?° but readers 
and reviewers of Constitution unwaveringly credited Combe with laudable origi- 
nality on this point.'°* Combe used a highly successful and oft-quoted analogy of a 


119 [bid., pp. 37, 19. 

120 Gatrell, The hanging tree, 1996. 

121 Combe, Constitution, p. 273. 

122 Ibid., pp. 275—6, 213. 

123) Spurzheim, Philosophical principles of phrenology, 3rd edn, 1825. 

124 Jane Loudon wrote that the independent action of the laws was Combe’s most 
original point. Loudon, “Remarks on the constitution of man considered in relation to 
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ship (Constitution abounds in naval anecdotes) to illustrate the independent oper- 
ation of the natural laws: 


A ship floats because a part of it being immersed displaces a quantity of water equal in 
weight to its whole weight, leaving the remaining portion above the fluid. A ship, 
therefore, will float on the surface of the water, as long as these physical conditions are 
observed, although the men in it should infringe other natural laws as, for example, 
although they should rob, murder, blaspheme, and commit every species of debauchery: 
and it will sink whenever the physical conditions are subverted, however strictly the 
crew and passengers may obey the moral laws.!*° 


There were no miracles for Combe because the natural laws were constant, orderly, 
and unbreakable. Io assert that the creator interfered with Nature was paramount 
to accusing him of not having done things right in the first place — something 
impossible for an omnipotent and omniscient being. [hose who believed in such 
myths had an over-large organ of Wonder. Stressing the independence of the 
natural laws was a lucid and succinct way of articulating what had been increas- 
ingly prevalent for the past decades: a reluctance to attribute phenomena to Divine 
intervention. 

Similarly, the independence of the laws was a satisfying way for contemporaries 
to distinguish between the moral and the neutral. [he crude taxonomy of natural 
laws was a Scientistic system in an age when the authority of men of science was 
still greatly increasing, and long before the late twentieth-century distrust of science 
emerged. Combe’s book was a key text in spreading belief in ‘objective knowledge’ 
in the nineteenth century.'*° In subsequent chapters, | will examine how this and 
other aspects of Combe’s doctrine of the natural laws reappeared in the works of 
other authors throughout the nineteenth century. It is part of the legacy of 
phrenology that objective facts and human psychology should have evolved in 
close proximity to one another. 


external objects.’ Monthly Repository, 10, 1836, pp. 153-8, p. 153. The independent action 
of the laws was also singled out for praise in “Mr. Combe on the Constitution of man.’ 
Medico-Chirurcigal Review, 23, Oct. 1835, pp. 361-70, p. 361, and PJ, 9, 1835, p. 376. The 
same aspect was singled out for criticism in ‘Combe’s Constitution of man.’ Christian 
Journal, Conducted by Members of the Relief Church, 4 Oct. 1836, pp. 542-53, p. 550. 

125. Combe, Constitution, p. 37. This famous anecdote, which was later to be exemplified 
in Vestiges, contradicted a favourite evangelical theme: “Thus, through the peculiar favour 
of God, by whose influence our perseverance was stimulated, and by whose blessings our 
contrivances were rendered effectual, happily terminated a voyage at once hazardous, 
disastrous, and interesting’, in Scoresby, The northern whale fishery, RTS, [1850]. I am 
grateful to Aileen Fyfe for helping with this quotation. 

126 The recent work of Poovey, A history of the modern fact, 1998, provides a useful 
context for understanding the evolution of explicitly value-neutral knowledge. 
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Combe’s sources, character and apparent reasons for writing his work and the text 
itself show that Constitution was a natural philosophical work written as part of a 
strategy to take control of the EPS and to gratify Combe’s egotism amongst the 
Edinburgh phrenologists. It was not a work aimed at pleasing a rising merchant 
class or radical reformers. Combe wrote the text of Constitution while staging a 
power coup within the EPS. It was the new philosophy he developed that was the 
banner around which his coterie rallied against the opposing evangelical members. 
The refusal of the Combeites to back down from their secular naturalist position 
saw the evangelicals eventually withdraw in disgust, leaving Combe’s clique in 
control. 

This chapter has presented a new interpretation of the book. Rather than 
representing Constitution as inculcating the norms of ‘the middle class’, I have 
shown how the book began as an instrument in a local power struggle. In this 
context, naturalism was a likely vehicle for undermining evangelical authority based 
on revelation because of the compelling power of the Galileo-style narrative of men 
of science struggling against reactionary religious oppression and the superlative 
value or status of Nature. Combe’s philosophy was meant to be the truest to Nature 
(and so unassailable), while simultaneously contradicting the claims to truth and 
authority of his competitors for dominance within the EPS and culturally beyond. 
Nevertheless, we cannot understand the book simply as a reaction to and reflection 
of the immediate context of its production because so much of its content was 
clearly descended from an earlier time. 

Moderate evangelicals such as the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, on the contrary, set 
a definite limit to the authority and powers of natural laws: “lhe laws of nature 
may keep up the working of the machinery — but they did not and could not set up 
the machine ... For the continuance of the system and of all its operations, we 
might imagine a sufficiency in the laws of nature; but it is the first construction of 
the system which so palpably calls for the intervention of an artificer, or demon- 
strates so powerfully the flat and finger of a God.’'-’ Combe’s attempts to evade 
outright attack on Christianity allowed some readers to find Constitution a form of 
natural theology with which Combe’s splendours of Nature acted to reveal the 
greatness of God. 

The EPS evangelicals were wary of Combe’s new philosophy from his first 
papers read to the society. [hey warned him of the ‘dangers’ if he continued to 
develop a Nature-strong system. When it became clear that Combe was promoting 
contradictory truths to the evangelicals, the first controversy over Constitution 
resulted (discussed in the following chapter). [he debate was over which ideas or 


127 Quoted in Smith, Zhe science of energy, 1998, p. 18. 
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beliefs were of the highest value or status. Combe and his supporters refused to 
back down, and the evangelicals ultimately left the society. [he controversy was 
otherwise costly to Combe, as he became known in Edinburgh as the author of an 
infidel book. His text, useful as touchstone of truth by design, would become 
especially popular with young professionals and almost anyone who found in it 
means to increase their authority. 


Chapter 5 


The Receptions of 
The Constitution of Man 


Many readers judge of the power of a book by the shock it gives their feelings, — as 
some savage tribes determine the power of muskets by their recoil; that being considered 
best which fairly prostrates the purchaser. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Kavanagh, a tale, 1849, p. 59. 


Combe’s Constitution of man, originally part of a doctrine used to outdo evangeli- 
cal opponents, became one of the most talked about and controversial books of the 
mid-nineteenth century.’ Constitution boldly declared that the world was not as 
most people believed. The book impressed hundreds of thousands of readers with 
a plausible alternative sense or narrative for the world to that of traditional 
Christianity. It was largely this alternative sense to the world and the potential 
threat to traditional Christian-based understandings of Man which made Constitu- 
tion so controversial. 

Constitution is little known today, perhaps because it is not in the so-called 
canon like Darwin's Origin of species. Neither 1s Constitution part of a victory 
story in the way that Chambers’ Vestiges and Lyell’s Principles of geology have 
been linked to the history of evolutionary biology. Although Darwin may not have 
referred to Constitution in the preface to Origin (unlike Vestiges),* Alfred Russel 
Wallace never ceased to praise both Vestiges and Constitution.” Despite Constitu- 
tion's reputation today, the controversies over it were greater than those over 
Vestiges and Origin.* Furthermore, Constitution was at the forefront of a whole 
spectrum of debates, from secular morality to progress, for more than thirty years. 

To address the full range of reactions to Constitution would require a book- 


|! On the reception of Constitution see the collection of reviews in my Combe’s 
constitution, Thoemmes, 2004 

2 Darwin, ‘An historical sketch on the recent progress of opinion on the origin of 
species.’ in Origin of species, 3rd edn 1861; Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000, p. 509. 

3 Wallace, My life, 2 vols, 1905. 

4 Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984, p. 10. Other useful discussions of Constitution’s 
reception are de Giustino, Conquest of mind, 1975, pp. 125-33; Secord, Victorian sensation, 
2000; Baxter, “‘Deism and development: disruptive forces in Scottish natural theology.’ 
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length study such as Secord’s recent book on the reception of Vestiges.° Constitu- 
tion was read by readers as diverse as Prince Albert, Manchester factory workers, 
radical atheists and Scottish evangelicals.° It was one of the best-selling books of 
the nineteenth century. Although the first edition of 1500 copies sold slowly 
between 1828 and 1835, a cheap edition of more than 2000 copies sold out in ten 
days in October 1835. By the end of 1835, over 21 OOO copies were sold. By 1836 
this had increased to 55 OOO, and by 1838 sales had reached more than 72 OOO. The 
sales reached 100 OOO copies in Britain by 1860, and around 200 OOO in America.’ 
But Constitution was not simply a pre-Origin of species book which ceased to be 
produced, sold and read after it was ‘superseded’. In fact, as Figure 5.1 illustrates, 
Constitution was continuously in print until 1899, and a significant percentage of 
its sales occurred after Vestiges and Origin were also available. Constitution’ s 
British sales by 1893 reached approximately 125 OOO copies. More than a hundred 
publishers produced the work in Britain, Europe and America. (See Appendix C.) 
In contrast, the controversial Vestiges sold 23 750 copies between 1844 and 1865, 
and Darwin’s Origin sold 50 O00 copies between 1859 and 1900.° Constitution was 
internationally influential, especially in America, but it was also translated into 
Swedish (1833), French (1834), German (1838), Polish (1843) and perhaps 
Bengali,’? and printed in a special raised type for the blind (1857). Constitution’ s 
impact and influence were enormous, and have too long been overlooked or 
dismissed as part of a phrenology fad. 

The year 1835, when Constitution’s cheap mass editions appeared, was also the 
year, aS Simon Eliot wrote, which ‘marked a change in which high-price books 
diminished and mid-price books became the largest single group |[sold].’'° Consti- 
tution Was in the vanguard of these economic, technological and publishing 
developments. Mechanical factory printing, the penny post and distribution by rail 
were important aspects of the informational explosion which occurred concurrent 
with a vastly larger, and more diverse, reading public than ever before. 





> Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000. 

6 Kemble, Record of a girlhood, |, 1878, p. 250. 

7 Fowler and Wells publisher’s advertisement in front matter of [Jacques], The house, 
1859. 

5 On Vestiges, see Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000, Chapter 4; on Origin, see 
Peckham, The origin of species by Charles Darwin, 1959; on Victorian best-sellers, see 
Altick, “Nineteenth-century bestsellers: a third list’, 1986. Another best-selling book of the 
same period as Constitution was Allan Cunningham's Lives of the most eminent british 
painters, Vols | and 2 sold 14000 before publication of Vol. 3 in 1830 (of which 12 000 
were printed). Constitution is usually compared with other high-selling works, such as 
Samuel Smiles’ Self-help (1859), which sold 258 000 by 1905. 

9 According to Grant, “George Combe and his circle: with particular reference to his 
relations with the United States of America’, 1960. 

10 Eliot, Some patterns and trends in British publishing 1SOO—1919, 1994, p. 76. 
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5.1 Comparative chart illustrating the number of UK copies of Constitution, 
Vestiges and Origin of species published 1828-1898 


Source: This chart is modelled on Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000, p. 526. 


Reactions to Constitution varied widely. lo many, it was a new bible, for the 
first time revealing Man’s true relationship to Nature and providing an alternative 
moral standard and pointing the way to self-help. Io others, this focus on Nature 
and natural laws instead of the word of God was religiously and socially dangerous 
by turning attention away from the only true path to salvation and the only proper 
source of morality. Reactions to Constitution were part of the cultural transition 
that led to the relatively secular public culture of the latter nineteenth century. 

The nonconformist school teacher Mrs John S. D. Pugh read George Combe’s 
Constitution of Man in the mid-1840s. Pugh felt herself compelled to believe in 
Constitution even though it seemed to contradict her cherished religious faith. For 
Pugh, the experience of reading Constitution tore her allegiances in conflicting 
directions as if reconciliation could only be achieved through suffering: 


My mind was painfully exercised while I read, again and again, the 9th chapter, “On the 
Relation between Science and Scripture.’ Many of the views seemed to be at variance 
with Revelation. | could not disbelieve the evidence of my senses on the one hand, or 
relinquish my hold of Scripture truth on the other. To recede appeared to be folly; to 
advance, madness ... “Perish the knowledge of the science,’ | thought, ‘if it can only be 
obtained by the abandonment of my hopes for eternity!’ ... But, after all, Mr. Combe’s 
work had given me more light and assistance than | had obtained from any other source, 
and, after I had laid it aside, | found myself constantly acting upon the ideas | had 
received from its perusal."! 


ll! Pugh, Phrenology considered in a religious light, or, thoughts and readings conse- 
quent on the perusal of ‘Combe’s Constitution of man’, 1846, pp. 7—8. Reviewed in PJ, 19, 
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While Constitution provoked such an important process of assessment for Pugh, it 
could have quite different resonances for others. For example, William Cookson, a 
working-class radical of Kidderminster, ‘was never so delighted in reading any 
work’ as Combe’s Constitution.'? Cookson found Constitution the perfect book to 
suit his anticlerical interests in philosophies of natural law. So it would seem 
Constitution was in a position rather like that later attributed to Darwin’s Origin of 
species. 

A great deal of activity was instigated in reaction to Constitution. National 
societies and local committees were founded to oppose it, countless books, 
pamphlets, reviews and sermons were written against it; an equal number were 
probably written to support it, and legions more silently appropriated its philosophy 
and rhetoric (see Chapter 6); schools, journals and societies were founded to 
espouse its doctrines. Some moderate and extreme evangelicals thought it the most 
serious threat to Christianity ever to appear. Freethinkers claimed it was the single 
most influential work in turning people to atheism. Reformers thought it contained 
the most profound statement of how, as a rational religion, practical scientific 
knowledge could solve all problems and lead to infinite social progress. 

Advocates and critics of the book were essentially divided over the authority of 
the doctrine of the natural laws vis-a-vis God and the Bible (or religion generally). 
This was the crux of Constitution’s receptions. Hence the controversies over the 
book were often described at the time as a conflict between science and religion. 
Of course, science and religion, what James Moore calls *A pair of hypostatized 
abstractions’, were not doing anything.'* Conflicts are between people, and in this 
instance Constitution was contested and itself used 1n contests over professional, 
social and cultural authority. The book’s secular tone lent it particularly to those 
seeking to dismiss the authority of people who used God and the Bible as their 
touchstone of truth. In order to examine this phenomenon more closely, | focus 
particularly on religious, and especially evangelical responses. 

‘Science versus religion’ has been a prominent historiographical theme since the 
18/0s from works such as the chemist-cum-historian John Draper’s History of the 
conflict between religion and science (18/4) and the broad Church President of 
Cornell University Andrew White’s The warfare of science with theology in 
Christendom (18/6). The tradition has been told through many epochal confronta- 
tion episodes: Galileo versus the Inquisition, Darwin and his religious critics, the 


1846, pp. 279-83, and [Buchanan], “Mrs. Pugh and phrenology. 1846, pp. 85—6. See also 
Cobden’s claim that people were ‘constrained’ to believe Constitution’s philosophy ‘against 
their will’, quoted on p. 168 below. 

12. Cookson, ‘Combe’s works — letter to editor.’ People, 25, 1848, p. 199. 

13. Moore, ‘Religion and science.’ 2002. See also the introduction to Brooke and Cantor, 
Reconstructing nature, 1998, and Brooke, Science and religion, 1991, p. 42. 
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Huxley—Wilberforce debate in 1860, and the so-called Scopes monkey trail in 
be Pon Pe 

Since the 1970s, historians such as John Brooke, James Moore, David Living- 
stone and many others have questioned the origins and validity of “science versus 
religion’ models. Moore argues that the science versus religion paradigm, *|which| 
became canonical for interpreting modern intellectual history’, has its conflictual 
roots in the politics of late nineteenth-century writers.'? Radicals and reformers 
appealed to levelling and anti-traditional sciences, whereas conservatives called for 
resignation to the status quo and direction from on high based on the Bible. [he 
cracked paradigm of a conflict between two things called science and religion has 
led historians to examine the classic confrontations more critically. Unsurprisingly 
the confrontations were found to be either fabricated or at least exaggerated or 
unjustifiably wrenched from context and held up as examples of a teleological 
conflict. In the case of the so-called ‘Darwinian revolution’, the work of R. M. 
Young, Turner, Moore, Peter Bowler, Desmond and others have begun to push 
back the advent of Victorian scientific naturalism from a watershed in 1859 to the 
1830s and 1840s.'° 

Although historians have accomplished an enormous task in revealing that 
conflicts of ‘science versus religion’ were not the pitched warfare between two 
discrete camps as traditional stories provocatively conveyed, perhaps their efforts 
have gone too far in deconstructing warfare metaphors and resolving apparent 
conflicts like nebulae into stars.'’ What is sometimes missed in revisionist histories 
is the conflict people in the past experienced. It is one of the major accomplish- 
ments of scholars in the twentieth century to recognize that nouns such as ‘science’, 
‘religion’, ‘puritans’, or even ‘the middle class’ do not signify entities as discrete 
and unproblematic as the terms themselves are or imply. Nevertheless, people did 
disagree about scientific and religious matters. 

Disagreements over the relative status of science and religion or Nature and 
God were disagreements over the comparative status of abstract entities around 
which individuals aligned themselves as to tribal chiefs. [That is, the effective 
power of God over Nature mattered to those who aligned themselves with Nature- 
ideas, and vice versa. All contestants struggled over the moral and intellectual high 


14 Other classic examples are Beard, Religion, science, and orthodoxy, 1861; Metz, A 
history of European thought in the nineteenth century, I, 1896, and Simpson, Landmarks in 
the struggle between science and religion, 1925. 

1) Moore, ‘Religion and Science.’ 2002; Moore, The post-Darwinian controversies, 
1979. 

16 Bowler, The non-Darwinian revolution, 1992. 

17 See, for example, the introduction to Brooke, Science, ideology, and world view, 
1991, esp. p. 40, and the introduction to Livingstone, Hart and Noll eds, Evangelicals and 
science, 1999. 
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eround. Idealized contests of this kind have very real stakes. When the power of 
God over Nature is an unassailable truth, those who align themselves with God and 
religion, or can speak above others for God and religion, then have the highest of 
all authorities on their side. Actions and resources could then flow according to 
their interests. 

Of course, these struggles are ubiquitous, but the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century saw more than its share due to the increasing quantity and status 
of natural knowledge and the diversification and consequent lack of solidarity 
amongst the religious.'® [hese two factors are some of the most important for 
Britain's comparative secularization during this period. As Frank [Turner pointed 
out, the so-called °Victorian crisis of faith’ occurred not in the midst of an attack 
on religion, but of religious revival after the French Revolution.!? Protestant 
Nonconformists and Catholics (not atheists) lobbied to break traditional Anglican 
monopolies. In addition, the evangelical revival provided further competitors in 
what Turner dubbed the ‘religious marketplace’.-° [his diversification is important 
because the context of Constitution's reception was not one of orthodox religion 
versus unorthodox naturalism, but of a whole panoply of competing and hyposta- 
tized entities around which individuals aligned themselves in their pursuit of status, 
identity or group membership. 

| begin with an overview of Constitution’s publication history. | will discuss the 
factors involved in Constitution's enormous sales and the relevance of these to the 
book’s fame. [his is followed by a thematic analysis of the book’s receptions to 
demonstrate that Constitution was so controversial because of its apparent capacity 
to undermine or replace Christianity. 


Appearances 


Unlike Chambers’ Vestiges or Darwin’s Origin, or indeed most books, Constitution 
did not suddenly appear when its first edition was published in June 1828. [he 
book’s contents had been presented to a succession of audiences in different 
formats before its publication as we saw in the previous chapter. [he first public 
edition of Constitution was printed in a run of 1500 copies by John Anderson of 
Edinburgh and Longman in London in 1828. Anderson, a member of the EPS since 
1821, was the publisher of almost every Edinburgh phrenological text as well 
as the works of Spurzheim and the Phrenological Journal until 1836. Also in 
1828, the first reforms were enacted in parliament, altering the nature of the 


18 Yeo, Defining science, 1993. 
19 Turner, “The Victorian crisis of faith and the faith that was lost.’ 1990. 
20 Tbid., p. 40. 
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monarchical state which culminated in the Reform Bill of 1832. Appearing at this 
time of political interest, Constitution’s critical reception in the reviews was 
decidedly flat — and all the more so for a book which would become one of the 
highest-selling and most controversial reflective or philosophical works of the 
century. 

The book’s initial effect was to seal Combe’s Edinburgh reputation as an infidel. 
Combe had tried to counteract this by omitting the chapter on responsibility and 
portions on the lower animals from the first edition. [These concessions to evangel- 
icals were totally ineffective because the doctrine of the natural laws was perceived 
by evangelicals as subversive of Christian faith, and Combe, far from keeping such 
obnoxious views to himself, had had the audacity to have them published despite 
the protests. In late 1828, a school project almost failed when evangelicals 
threatened to withdraw rather than work with Combe because he had ‘published an 
infidel book’.*' It is doubtful that many people actually read the book in the first 
years. It sold only ‘about 100 to 120 copies’ a year, and as Combe lamented, “the 
reviews have left it almost entirely unnoticed.’?? [he phrenologist’s bid to step 
onto the stage of grand philosophers seemed to be ignored. 

There was hardly a significant scientific reaction to the book, unlike Vestiges. 
Constitution made less explicit claims to speak for current science. Written by 
Combe, elite men of science may have ignored Constitution so as not to increase 
the attention the book received. We know such a strategy was used to oppose 
Vestiges.*> In Constitution, Combe was putting forward his own personal pro- 
eramme to compete with religion, and this hardly tarnished elite men of science. In 
contrast, Chambers’ Vestiges tried to show that modern sciences really led to his 
controversial cosmology. 


Becoming a Best Seller 


Constitution ceased to be just another work on natural philosophy when it began to 
sell surprisingly well from 1835. The sales first increased when the price was 
reduced — a boon made possible by the Henderson [rust. [he indulged son of an 
Edinburgh banker, William Ramsay Henderson (1810—32) was a devoted phrenol- 
ogy enthusiast and friend of the Combes, who died in May 1832 leaving a sum of 
£5000 for the ‘advancement and diffusion of the science of phrenology’ and 
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especially ‘to print and publish one or more editions of an “Essay on the 
Constitution of Man ...” — in a cheap form, so as to be easily purchased by the 
more intelligent individuals of the poorer classes and Mechanics’ Institutions, 
é&c.’.°+ The trustees of the bequest first made use of the funds to reduce the price 
of 200 copies of the first edition of Constitution from 6s to Is 6d at a course of 
Combe’s lectures to ‘mechanics’ in Edinburgh in 1832. A more efficacious 
application of the bequest was the publication of a second, cheaper, ‘Henderson’ 
edition by Anderson in 1835. Three thousand copies at 2s 6d sold in four months.’ 

These impressive sales encouraged the successful Edinburgh publishers William 
and Robert Chambers, Combean phrenologists themselves after discovering Consti- 
tution, to print an even cheaper fourth edition. [his became the vanguard of what 
Chambers termed “People’s editions’. Narrow-margined, with double columns and 
printed on cheap paper, the ‘People’s editions’ sold for an unheard of Is 6d.*° 
Chambers were able to sell at this price by printing large print runs of at least 2000 
with the new stereotyping process on the steam presses which produced their 
popular Chambers’s Journal and the Information for the People series.*’ [he 
experiment was a publishing success; by the end of 1836, over 43 OOO copies of 
Constitution were sold. By 1850, 85 OOO? copies were sold. Announcements in 
subsequent editions, including the double-columned People’s Editions, gave details 
of Constitution's impressive sales. Chambers may have been inspired by a cheap 
American edition by Pearson in New York called the Alexandrian edition, printed 
in May 1835. This was the text of the first edition printed in tight double columns 
and sold for an inexpensive $1.50, or about one shilling. 

The extraordinary sales of Constitution were not due solely to subsidies of cheap 
editions. [he sheer number of volumes sold was made feasible by recent innova- 
tions in printing technology. In addition, as publishing historians have shown, the 
surge of Constitution sales coincided with a new post-Reform Bill era in book 
consumption.’? Yet another important factor was the extension of literacy by the 
1830s to between two-thirds and three-quarters of the population.*° More people 
were reading and buying print than ever before. Constitution was part of this 
explosion of print (both in number and diversity) made possible by the technology 
of steam presses and the expanding readership population. 


24 Quoted in Gibbon, Life of George Combe, I, 1878, p. 257. See ‘Henderson’s bequest.’ 
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Nevertheless, the fact that it is possible to print large numbers of a book and its 
affordability does not ensure that a book will sell. Constitution also had to be 
desirable to purchasers. For this, the book’s unique blend of Enlightenment natural 
law, progressive cosmology, self-help and phrenology are equally important. [he 
many controversies and extensive discussions of Constitution in sermons, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets and other books in effect continually advertised Constitution. 
Hence it seems the sales preceded or incited the controversies, though fuss over the 
book increased its sales all the more and allowed them to continue. Cooter rightly 
observed that whether it was lowering the price alone which accounted for the 
increased sales of Constitution or some other variables is impossible to say with 
certainty. 

There were many and sometimes substantial revisions across the editions of 
Constitution (eight by 1847). Secord interestingly suggests treating such works as 
serializations.°' [his is no doubt a more nuanced and appropriate stance than the 
usual treatment of books as idealized, unchanging units. Hence what is often 
referred to as a singular entity was often a sequence of related but different texts 
which merely shared the same title. Nevertheless, the changes in Constitution were 
not followed like those in Vestiges, nor did critics and reviewers seem to notice. 
Instead, the familiar singular unit was referred to. For this reason, | use *Constitu- 
tion’ throughout, without implying that there was only one text, but with reference 
to this contemporary notion of singularity. 

The book’s popularity was a subject of debate in itself: what that popularity 
meant, and speculations on who bought and read it. Many unfriendly reviews 
remarked that “Adventitious circumstances have given |Constitution| a circulation, 
which, had it been left to its own merits, it never could have acquired.’°* [hese 
were attempts to explain away the book’s sales and so counteract the impression 
that Constitution sold well because consumers were sympathetic with its contents. 

The phrenologist Charles Maclaren, editor of the popular reform newspaper 
The Scotsman, gave a different explanation for the sales of the book. According 
to Maclaren, the sales of Constitution ‘afford a strong presumption that its doc- 
trines are in accordance with the laws of Nature, and therefore find a response in 
the common sense and feelings of mankind’.*’ Constitution made disparate sci- 
ences and the recent surge of popular scientific texts intelligible by subsuming 
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them under an overarching cosmology of progress through natural laws. [he 
newly appointed Regius Professor of Astronomy at Glasgow, a friend of Combe’s, 
John Pringle Nichol, also found Constitution successful because it ‘unfolds views 

. Which are already obtaining wide currency and acceptance in society .** 
Nichol might well think so, as a supporter of Combean natural progress in society 
as well as the heavens.*° Nichol was about to make a progressive nebular cosmol- 
ogy the basis of his successful book Views of the architecture of the heavens 
(1837). 

In an age of reform and expansion, many readers found Constitution the most 
profound thing they had ever read. [here were more pious attempts to write stories 
of creation, such as the expensive Bridgewater I[reatises on the wisdom and 
benevolence of God as seen in creation. Robert Chambers, whose firm profited 
from the sales of the ‘People’s Editions’ described Constitution as a ‘masterly little 
volume’ which should have taken the place of the Bridgewater I reatises.°° Combe, 
too, thought his own work would have fulfilled the Bridgewater goal to demonstrate 
the ‘power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation’. The 
Bridgewater Ireatises were often criticized for their expense, which put them 
beyond the reach of working audiences whom educationalists hoped to imbue with 
a socially safe natural theology.°’ 

Readers who perceived that Constitution challenged the authority and fundamen- 
tal premises of Christianity found the book, on these grounds, highly objectionable 
— and particularly so as it seemed capable of providing a replacement to Christian- 
ity, something of which the Origin of species was not commonly accused. Perhaps 
this 1s what the New York politician James Wadsworth meant when he remarked 
to Combe during the latter’s American lecture tour in 1839: ‘Are you aware, that 
in your Constitution of Man you have given a new Religion to the world? Ihe 
views of the divine government there unfolded will in time subvert all other 
religions, and become a religion themselves ... I call 1t Combeism.’** It was the 
hope or fear of this potential which made Constitution one of the most controversial 
books of the nineteenth century. 

The book’s phrenological foundations were variously received. Some readers 
thought ‘the book is excellent, in spite of its phrenology’, while others dismissed 
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the book for the same reason.*’ It also made converts to phrenology, such as 
Whately, Cobden, Mann, Robert and William Chambers, and Sophia Peabody 
Hawthorne.*° Alexander Bain later recalled being enthusiastic for Combe’s Consti- 
tution ‘while only partially admitting his phrenological tenets’.*! The popular writer 
and horticulturist Jane Loudon waxed enthusiastic about Combe’s philosophy: “But 
the practical value of the views he unfolds does not depend on phrenology.’*? [he 
Edinburgh Review, a committed foe of phrenology, had no reason to be hostile to 
the doctrine of the natural laws. Indeed, they could see no necessary connection 
between the two: ‘mixing up what [Combe] calls the “doctrine of the natural laws” 
with phrenology, is evidently a main cause of the admiration which that science 
has procured ’.* 


Struggles to Fill Readership Markets 


The unorthodox philosophy of Constitution was perceived as a serious threat to 
Christianity, and especially evangelicalism, when the book’s extraordinary sales 
showed it was being widely read. The perception of common danger brought many 
evangelicals together who were beginning to drift apart over minor theological 
distinctions by the late 1830s. [he threat of Constitution allowed them to feel 
themselves common opponents to an infidel menace of which Constitution was 
only the most obvious symptom. For this purpose, the Scottish Association for 
Opposing Prevalent Errors was founded in Edinburgh in 1845 and recommended 
in evangelical periodicals such as the Free Church and United Presbyterian.** \he 
multi-denominational evangelical association met to oppose ‘prevalent errors’, 
including: *‘“*‘Popery” Pantheism, Anti-Supernaturalism, Socialism, ““Combe’s Con- 
stitution of Man,” and the “Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation” ’.* The 
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battleground where these errors were to be opposed was the minds and souls of the 
‘handicraft multitudes’ or ‘working classes’, where ‘|t]he rapid diffusion of 
scepticism, of late years’ alarmed many evangelicals. [he cause of religious 
scepticism was believed to be a form of contagion. Infection followed from the 
reading of sceptical literature and radical periodicals, ‘but embracing also books of 
higher pretensions, 1n which scepticism is inculcated in a covert form’, by which 
was meant Constitution and Vestiges.*° So the stakes were perceived by some 
evangelicals to be Christianity itself amongst the majority of the British population. 
Reading material espousing a Christian or an un-Christian position was an import- 
ant behaviour to determine the difference. 

As some sorts of readers were considered already decided on the issues of 
Constitution, the “working classes’ were described as the large prize to be fought 
for. [his was said to be done by out-supplying the printed matter of the compe- 
tition. Evangelical organizations such as Bible and missionary societies, the 
Religious [Tract Society (RIS) and the Scottish Association for Opposing Prevalent 
Errors hoped to ‘push into circulation a wholesome general literature, as well as 
works intended to explain and defend the truths of Christianity — thereby helping 
to displace a vicious and corrupting literature’.*’ When described in these terms, 
the values and beliefs of the majority of people were reduced to a question of 
production. One needed simply to produce enough material to compensate for 
Constitution and its ilk, and general belief would swing against it. [his was at the 
time when the evangelical revival led to a new interest 1n missionary activities, 
both within Britain and abroad. Combe’s text was far too conciliatory, and 
mentioned ‘the Creator’ far too often to be declared blasphemous in law like 
Lawrence's lectures or Richard Carlisle’s reprintings of Paine and Elihu Palmer. 

Evangelical writers often used epidemiological metaphors to describe the spread 
of irreligious literature and ideas. We see this in the writings of William Scott and 
William Gillespie, the Scottish metaphysical theist and author of the popular An 
argument, a priori, for the being and attributes of God (1833). In his pamphlet, 
revealingly entitled An exposure of the unchristian and unphilosophical principles 
set forth in Mr. George Combe’s work entitled, ‘The constitution of man...’ Being 
an antidote to the poison of that publication (2nd edn 1836), Gillespie wrote that 
Constitution: “has met an astonishing sale among the operatives of some of our 
large towns; and, surely, it is but proper to distribute an antidote through the 
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ramified and manifold veins, where the poison has before been despatched to 
operate’ .** 

William Scott published a book-length answer to Constitution only after the 
book became a national sensation. Scott’s work, and especially its announcement 
in Edinburgh newspapers and the walls of the town “placarded with bills proclaim- 
ing an exposure of the unchristian principles in the “Constitution” ’, came at an 
inconvenient time for Combe’s campaign for the university Chair of Logic.*? 
Scott's critique was deemed particularly damning by some because Scott was also 
a prominent phrenologist. 

The Presbyterian Review described Scott’s 354-page The harmony of phrenology 
with scripture: shewn in a refutation of the philosophical errors contained in Mr 
Combe’s ‘Constitution of Man’°° as a ‘cure’ for readers whom Combe had laboured 
to ‘infect’ with his ‘moral disease’.°' [The effects of the ‘poison’, or in some 
renditions the ‘drug’,’? of Constitution were variable depending on the strength of 
a reader's Christianity (health), and in the more susceptible, ‘downright infidelity’ 
(death of the soul) could result.°* [he body to be healed or vaccinated against this 
threat was the mass of the population, now more literate and with cheap 
publications within easy reach for the first time. Although the dangers of print had 
not been so great before, the possibilities of diffusing safe knowledge were also 
enhanced in these new times.°* 

The Tory Fraser’s Magazine sought to ‘expose’ the ‘principles of which the 
work of Mr. Combe is really and truly the advocate’.°° Like a hidden poison or a 
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concealed weapon, Constitution was represented as harmful to established beliefs 
because it was not openly threatening, precisely because it did not explicitly tell 
readers that they should abandon Christianity. As the book was really an ‘agent of 
evil’ which had been seen, or at least heard of, by almost all of the ‘reading 
public’, and most especially ‘that new and numerous class of readers which has 
arisen within the last quarter of a century, and which is composed of the more 
intelligent members belonging to the operative order’, Constitution's ulterior 
conclusions could be widely adopted.°° 


Constitution Versus Religion? 


The most flercely contested aspect of Constitution, and the philosophy it promoted, 
was the value, status or rank attributed to Nature and the natural laws with respect 
to God and Christianity. Evangelicals and other Christian writers opposed Consti- 
tution at every juncture where it offered contradictory material for orthodox belief 
such as the efficacy of prayer (Combe thought it good only for exercising cerebral 
organs) or when the tussle over the apogee of status emerged — God or natural 
laws??’ These contests over hierarchies of abstract entities were often severe. [he 
London-based Educational Magazine, and Journal of Christian Philanthropy, 
edited by the evangelical school teacher and author Thomas Dick, represented 
Constitution as tending to ‘array against Christianity, nature and science’.°® Consti- 
tution was dangerous because it crossed into ‘sacred ground’ and thereby threatened 
to occupy ‘a territory which belongs to truths much higher than any on which 
|{Combe’s] theories are built’ .°’ 

Scott accused Combe of denying the ‘most important points, lying at the 
foundation of the whole scheme of the Christian faith’, namely the “Original 
Perfection of Man, — the Fall, — and the consequent Depravity of our Nature’ which 
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thus necessitated Man’s dependence on the redeeming power of Christ. Scott 
objected to Combe transposing the proper order of Man’s physical and moral 
natures. For Scott, Christianity meant that it was God’s law to improve the moral 
nature of Man (lowered by the Fall), and all else, such as sobriety and good health, 
would then follow. Where Combe went dangerously wrong, according to Scott, 
was in arguing that one needed, in fact, to improve the physical condition, and all 
else would follow. Hence, Scott rejoined, *|Combe] directs our attention almost 
exclusively to the petty details of diet, clothing, exercise, &c.’.°’ (Evangelicals 
sometimes came under criticism for their disregard of the ‘petty details’ of non- 
spiritual well-being in the first half of the century.°') An anonymous pamphleteer 
expressed what most orthodox readers felt about Constitution: to subordinate 
Scripture to Nature was ‘to render a superior principle subordinate to an inferior 
one ...a principle which itself leads to scepticism, and has a direct tendency to 
sap the very foundation of religion’.°- How could inverting the status of God over 
Nature lead to scepticism? It was as if many evangelicals believed that the mere 
reading or hearing of such valuations would cause some people to adopt them. 

Challenging the ultimate status of God in the early nineteenth century was so 
provocative because it coincided with a resurgence of religious belief. Challenging 
the existence or power of God would hardly gain any notice if no one believed. 
The value and status of God and religion had not been so strong for decades. In 
Britain, the terrors of the French Revolution were attributed to freethinking and 
materialism. Had not Britain escaped revolution because of its Church as well as 
its constitution? The evangelical revival was in full swing, partly as a reaction to 
the sceptical Enlightenment a generation before. At the same time, anticlericalism 
and religious indifference were also increasing. 

From the first essays read to the EPS in the late 1820s all the way through to 
the late 1850s, a common objection to Combe’s philosophy was that it threatened 
to displace God or Christianity. [he Scottish Free Church Magazine found that the 
‘system which Mr Combe is pressing on the counter 1s one by which he believes 
that what is termed evangelical religion will be supplanted and exterminated, and 
something different set up in its place’.°? [he North British Review and the 
Christian Journal, notably all Scottish Church organs of varying allegiance, also 
found that Combe’s system was presented as an alternative or replacement for 
Christianity. Secularists like Holyoake thought much the same: ***Combe’s Consti- 
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tution of Man” would be worth a hundred New Testaments on the banks of the 
Ganges. ’°* 

The doctrine of the natural laws could have been a rejuvenated natural theology. 
The tripartite nature of Man was created to fit Creation. Man’s moral nature was 
meant to govern his animal and organic components and his intellectual faculties 
to discover evidences of benevolent design in Nature. [hese precepts could have 
been used to substantiate the power, wisdom and goodness of God. Combe’s 
unwillingness to back down far enough signalled to evangelicals that Combe’s 
ambition and allegiance lay with other gods than theirs.°° Constitution’s mixture of 
appealing to an infallible Nature while simultaneously opposing it to orthodox 
religion was anathema to divines who combined science with religion themselves. 
Before 1850, this was still very common, and figures such as Epps, Chalmers, 
Thomas Dick and Southwood Smith all combined preaching and talk about natural 
knowledge. [he latter was useful for the former. 

Considerable disagreement was also caused by concerns over the proper sources 
of morality. The prevailing view was, of course, that the Bible and the Christian 
religion were the only proper sources. Morality was often described metaphorically 
as a plant. Hence it was vital from which soil morality ‘sprang’. Evangelicals 
thought natural law as a basis for morality would lead to determinism and a denial 
of free will capable of choosing Christ. Combe made a grave error when ‘he speaks 
as if the “physical and organic laws” of Nature had the same authority, and imposed 
the same obligations, as the “moral laws” of Conscience and Revelation’.®° The 
stakes for morality were high. Morality was also said to be the cement that held 
society together. Morality was the only restraint to disrespect towards social 
superiors, rampant crime and social unrest in an age without a national police force. 

William Scott accepted ‘the uniformity and constancy of nature’s operations’, 
but found it unacceptable to base a system of morality on what properly belonged 
in a different realm.°’ To do so was to claim that ‘Science |must come to the] aid 
of Scripture.’°® This inverted the proper order for Scott, in which revelation should 
be the proper source of knowledge of Man and the rules of conduct, ‘the moral 
law, as revealed in the Scriptures is absolutely perfect’ — hence there should be no 
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need to refer to Nature or natural laws for these purposes.® [his was a slight 
change of tune from the Christian phrenologists’ earlier natural theological practice 
of drawing support for revelation from the existence of the phrenological organs of 
Wonder and Veneration.’? [he common evangelical view was that Constitution 
provided a ‘mean and degrading view of morality’.’! It was ‘evil’ to follow the 
natural laws simply because it was prudent, rather than to obey God and the 
Church because it was one’s duty.’ 

The evangelical minister of the United Secession Church C. J. Kennedy wrote a 
small anti-Constitution book whose title adequately bespeaks its message: Nature 
and revelation harmonious: a defence of scriptural truths assailed in Mr George 
Combe’s work on ‘The constitution of man, considered in relation to external 
objects’ (1846).’° Kennedy thought that there was much true and useful knowledge 
in Constitution, but that other parts opposed religion and the Bible. Kennedy 
devoted a chapter to ‘the alleged possibility of deducing a system of morality 
merely from the natural laws’. Kennedy argued that such a project was impossible 
on logical grounds. There were simply too many natural laws for Man to know; 
therefore, they could not provide useful moral guides. Revelation did provide such 
a guide, and it was tailored for Man’s use. Again, the problem was with putting 
things in their proper order. Nature and natural laws should not be described as 
having more authority or relevance to human life than revelation. Kennedy voiced 
the common evangelical opinion about the relationship between science and 
religion: ‘Science 1s the handmaid of religion.’ ’* 

Perhaps evangelical concerns were increased by the many people who accepted 
that morality should be based on Nature or natural laws. If religion failed to 
convince, ‘natural laws’ were often a persuasive alternative.” If this happened, 
Constitution might replace the Bible as the dominant moral text, and the new call 
might be, as an American evangelical quipped: “Blessed are those who shall lay 
hold of a copy of Combe’s “Constitution of Man!” ’’° 
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Combe’s system based morality on the precepts of the moral faculties — which 
were to keep watch over the carnal desires of the animal faculties. In practice 
Combe’s morality was hardly different from evangelicals’, as Cooter and Hilton 
pointed out.’’? The values Combe espoused were common in his Edinburgh world, 
and even extolled in the works of Spurzheim and Volney. Specific moral values 
were not the point of the disagreements. What mattered was whose authority was 
agreed to be the primary source of authority. It is a single step of translation from 
this to the interpretation that the disagreement was just as much over which 
individuals, or which kind, spoke with the highest authority on how things ought 
to be. 


Progress of the Fall 


An important way in which Constitution threatened to undercut or replace orthodox 
religion was in its contradictory storyline or plot of Nature. Constitution powertully 
conveyed a vision of natural progress and improvement in explicit contradiction of 
the prevailing orthodox view of Nature as fallen as a result of Adam’s original sin 
in Genesis. Emphasis on the myth of the Fall was a defining characteristic of 
evangelicals. [he fallen and corrupt character of Man and the present world made 
Christ’s atonement essential for everyone, and hence everyone should really be an 
evangelical Christian. Because Combe’s book provided a contradictory and con- 
vincing alternative story, it entailed the rejection of this fundamental principle of 
evangelical Christianity. fo counteract this, many clergymen and lay evangelicals 
undertook to challenge Constitution's claims of progress and to re-emphasize the 
Fall. 

Thomas Dick wrote to Combe in 1828 and praised the privately printed edition 
of Constitution highly, except for its claims for the infinite perfectibility of Man, 
which seemed to ignore original sin and the necessity for atonement. [his would 
likely bring against Combe the ‘Champions of Orthodoxy’, unless he could bring 
his doctrine in line with Revelation.’* Dick’s predication came true. 

William Scott argued that omitting the Fall was the greatest error in Combe’s 
work. [here was no ‘principle of a progressive system in the world, as Combe 
argued, but the opposite: a stable, designed world which was flawed by Man's 
introduction of sin. Man’s fallen state prevented him from ever being able to 
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comprehend the complexity of natural laws as Combe assumed. Scott explicitly 
contradicted Combe’s theme that the ‘moral world has been originally constituted 
on the principle of slow and gradual improvement’ — a fallen world was not 
capable of improving itself, rather it depended on Christ’s atonement.” As in his 
privately printed pamphlets against Constitution a decade earlier, Scott declared 
that Combe’s talk of progress and ‘omitting to take any notice of a future state’ 
reeked of French philosophy, especially Volney and Mirabaud (Baron d’ Holbach), 
‘whose main object appeared to be to undermine the influence, and supersede the 
authority of revelation’.*’ Scott implied that any condonable moral messages in 
Combe’s system were taken unawares from revelation. 

A progressing Nature was not always objectionable. Some less extreme evangel- 
icals, such as Kennedy, were prepared to accept there were evidences of progress 
in Nature, but not in Man. Kennedy pointed out that history did not reveal a line 
of human progress but many important digressions, such as the falls of ancient 
empires. From this, he concluded that God causes the virtuous to rise and the 
morally corrupt to decline (a thesis consistent with the sceptic historian Edward 
Gibbon). [he capacity for these declines were due to Man's ‘corruption’ — a Begriff 
which created the need that atonement filled.®! 

In this rendition, the fact that there had been so much change in history was 
evidence of a lack of the order and stability which existed before the Fall: “There 
is no question that all around us, as well as man, is in a state of mutation and 
progressive change, from the first formation of matter, as well described by 
|{Combe]; with a distinction as to man, that his condition has vacillated in different 
ages, and has not kept advancing.’** A naturally progressing mankind would have 
no need for salvation or religion if natural progress were bringing about improve- 
ment(s). On one condition, Kennedy could accept the possibility of progress for 
Man — as a product of ‘divine mercy’, not ‘mere development of inherent elements 
of improvement in human nature’ as Combe argued.** Mere development of 
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inherent elements was, after all, the programme of the most infamous atheist of 
modern times, Baron Paul [hyry d’Holbach, in his notorious System of Nature 
(1770): 


If, by ‘Nature’, we understand a mass of dead material, devoid of all properties and 
entirely passive, we shall doubtless be compelled to search outside this Nature for the 
principle of its movements. But if by Nature we understand that which it really is, a 
whole of which the various parts have properties, behave in accordance with these 
properties, and are in a state of perpetual interaction upon each other — then we shall 
have no need to have recourse to supernatural forces in order to account for the objects 
and the phenomena that we see.** 


Even the socialist London Phalanx objected to Combe’s description of natural 
progress without the direct agency of God. [he Phalanx was edited by Hugh 
Doherty to propagate the collectivist principles of the French utopian socialist 
Charles Fourier (17/72—1837). Science without religion was simply chaos: *|O]f all 
things in the world, the most puerile is that of infant and delusive science trusting 
to itself alone to guide its septs through an existence in a world which is a mystery 
in all its elements ... A world without a God to govern it in all its movements, 
both general and special providence analogous to the affectionate providence of 
human parents, but infinitely more minute and wise, 1s but a chaos.’* 

A great deal of ink and energy were expended in reasserting beliefs of the 
stability of the world or Man because of the proliferation and message of 
Constitution. In the competing marketplace of religious beliefs in the nineteenth 
century, there was increasing diversification of religious doctrine and affiliation as 
dissenting became more respectable and legally feasible. The perceived threat of 
books such as Constitution and Vestiges made many evangelicals draw together to 
Oppose common enemies. [his probably held some moderate evangelicals together 
longer than they would have otherwise. In this way, books like Constitution may 
have contributed to the timing of the Great Disruption in 1843. The Disruption is 
considered the greatest single event in nineteenth-century Scottish history, when 
evangelicals (roughly forty per cent of the clergy and perhaps half the lay 
membership) seceded from the Established Church of Scotland to form the Free 
Church.*° [his move was the culmination of ten years of strife between evangelicals 
and moderates within the Church. After [homas Chalmers died in 1847, evangeli- 
cals began to split up into factions.*’ Doctrinal division made it more difficult to 
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react as concertedly against heterodox books in the coming decades. [his is part of 
the reason why controversies over later works never reached quite the same pitch 
as those over Constitution. Coming earlier in the century, Constitution had a more 
united and conservative theological front to oppose it. 


Evolution 


The Constitution controversies were like a whirlpool, drawing in all manner of 
issues which seemed entailed by Constitution’s unrepentant depiction of a natural- 
ized Man in a progressing world from morality and miracles to evolution. Although 
an issue which historians tend to treat as the centre of attention, evolution was only 
one of many controversial themes in the debates over Constitution, natural law, 
progress and Man in the 1830s and 1840s. [he question of evolution was hardly 
considered as a scientific, but rather as a theological or philosophical question. The 
point at issue was not whether or not evolution occurred, but whether God or 
natural laws governed the history of the world. 

William Scott thought he espied advocacy of evolution in Constitution, one of 
many irksome topics raised by the book.** The phrenologist Hewett C. Watson 
replied to Scott in a pamphlet in 1836.°° Watson paid little attention to Scott’s 
‘attack’ on Constitution, and focused instead on Scott’s criticisms of progress and 
the fixity of species and the question of divergent speciation — a subject of personal 
interest to Watson. In the late 1830s, there were very few proponents of the non- 
fixity of species, such as the irascible Scottish anatomist Robert Grant.°? Watson 
suggested testing the question of speciation by breeding a few organisms most 
unlike the main stock amongst themselves in isolation for many generations. [his 
was Watson's first published endorsement of evolution, and twenty-three years 
later he wrote to Darwin and sent him this pamphlet.?! 

Kennedy suspected Combe to be the author of Vestiges, which was the most 
notorious book advocating evolution from 1844. Although Kennedy denied it, he 
focused disproportionately on Constitution's theme of progress and on develop- 
mental speciation — what Kennedy privately dubbed Combe’s ‘system of evolution’ 
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— a theory not espoused by Combe, but notoriously so in Vestiges.°? Kennedy 
assured his readers that “The production of such new races must have been, in 
every instance, a real creation, not a mere development.’’? ‘Development’ was the 
buzz word of Vestiges, not Constitution. In common with other critics of Combe 
who objected to his ascription of progressive power to Nature, Kennedy asserted 
instead that any such powers would be directly implemented by God. the 
evangelical Presbyterian Review tried to soften these views for its readers: ‘We 
cannot conceive that [Combe] should have been so absurd as gravely to institute a 
comparison between the successive animal and vegetable creations of the pre- 
Adamite world, and the gradual evolution of the principles of improvement alleged 
to be inherent in humanity; and it is obvious that he merely alluded to these as 
marking the different stages of advancement in the preparatory process by which 
the world was fitted for the residence of man.’°* Such a conventional natural 
theological image of Nature revealed ‘vestiges of an all-encomprising [sic] plan, 
including within its stupendous range numerous successive eras and multiplied 
concatenated worlds. To such a plan successive evolution is essential. But what is 
the mode of evolution?’ Kennedy's answer to this question was divine intervention; 
after all, he added ‘it would be the height of absurdity to ascribe such happy and 
beneficial — such strange and extensive diversities |as the successive creation of 
species| to the uniform operation of the same class of unconscious, unintelligent 
causes’. As all life was the direct agency of God, it could not be reduced to ‘a 
mechanical nor a chemical phenomenon’.?? The Presbyterian Reviewer rejected 
evolution as contrary to natural history, not Scripture.?° [here certainly was 
progress, the reviewer explained, in organic life in the succession of worlds 
revealed by geology, but this was clearly to prepare for Man's arrival. [his progress 
was not applicable to Man, however, because Man was utterly distinct from the 
plant and animal worlds. 

In an 1832 sermon at St Vigean’s chapel of ease, Abroath, the Rev. J. M. 
M’Culloch praised Constitution in the highest terms, except for its failure to 
appreciate the fallen character of Man. It was a crucial factor: ‘had [Constitution | 
only recognised man’s incapacity as a fallen being perfectly to observe the laws of 
creation, M’Culloch preached, Constitution ‘would have deserved to stand at the 
head of the useful books which this age has produced’.’’ [he Fall meant that Man 
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was incapable of using the natural laws as a guide in the way Combe argued. [he 
point was that Constitution could have been the most useful of books if only it had 
enjoined readers to obey God and the Bible, and not natural laws. 


What to Obey’? 


In an age of newness and change, many people were uncertain who the gods were. 
There were so many choices with different denominations and sects sprouting up 
all over the country. At the same time, the traditional stories seemed to be 
undermined by the new science of geology and the fossils coming from railway 
cuttings, canal digging and the deepening coal mines to feed the new steam engines 
and stone quarries to enlarge the cities. 

For evangelicals, Combe’s injunction to obey the natural laws was a defiant 
contradiction of their creed. Scripture, as the word of God, was perfect, and must 
be followed and obeyed. In this sense, scripture was the fountainhead of evangelical 
claims to authority. [he disagreement was over whose god was the most powerful. 
Evangelicals used many different kinds of arguments to convince their readers to 
obey God and not natural laws. 

Similarly to M’Culloch, Kennedy argued that Combe’s natural laws could not 
be obeyed because there were far too many to be knowable. Furthermore, they 
were not in harmony as touted by Combe. Instead, one should follow the ‘more 
important superior laws given by the Creator’.’* Kennedy reasoned that even if 
saving a drowning man meant disobeying the physical law (which he took in this 
instance to mean not to swim in dangerous water), then one ought to do so. From 
this, Kennedy concluded that ‘only the moral laws imperatively regulate our 
conduct’.”? It was Kennedy’s aim to contradict the inversion of authority Combe 
made between Nature and Scripture. Combe was altogether too bold, Kennedy 
found, to assert that knowledge of Nature was necessary to know what God meant 
in the Bible. For Kennedy, at least those parts of the Bible which were clear could 
not be contradicted by science. Only ambiguous or tangential passages could 
benefit from further naturalist expatiation. [he conclusion was familiar to evangel- 
ical readers, Nature may be of use, but scripture was the necessary and only 
sufficient guide. 

Kennedy took issue with Combe’s talk of natural laws as autonomous active 
and unvarying controls for the behaviour of the universe, stressing that natural laws 
were descriptive, not proscriptive — not unlike J. S. Mill’s critique a decade later. ‘°° 
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Constant phenomena continue only so long as God wills it — patently subduing the 
power of natural law to the authority of God. Macphail’s Edinburgh Ecclesiastical 
Journal found this error was encouraged by the ‘discoveries of natural philosophy’ 
which had ‘driven’ this error of Nature’s sufficient agency into currency. Mac- 
phail’s also attempted to downplay the status Combe attributed to natural law by 
redefining natural law as simply the consistency of God’s will — reserving the right 
for him to change that will.'°! 

Kennedy found that Combe’s philosophy did not deny miracles altogether, but 
simply pushed them back to a point of initial creation. Kennedy argued that 
Combe’s attempt to replace miracles with natural laws for the rest of history was 
simply not possible. According to Kennedy, miracles were the accepted explanation 
for the successive nature of fossils of extinct species. So, for him, rejecting miracles 
meant one must also reject the evidence of geology, as well as the sacred authority 
of Scripture. 

The constancy and perfection attributed to Nature was unacceptable to evangel- 
icals when it served to explain too much — when it meant perfection or value like 
God's. While granting that ‘nature, physical and organic, 1s, in general, constant in 
its phenomena’, Kennedy stressed that ‘it is neither necessarily nor universally so; 
but that, on the contrary, the general uniformity has often been interrupted by 
successive displays of supernatural power ’.'’- Hence, Kennedy took a catastrophist 
position to counteract Combe. 

Kennedy stressed the same point when defending the efficacy of prayer. 
Kennedy reiterated the arguments of other evangelicals who had objected to 
Combe’s unorthodox views on prayer. Kennedy attempted to wrestle the ace out of 
Combe’s hand by arguing that prayer does involve supernatural intervention, but 
that supernatural intervention does not mean inconsistency in Nature since it 1s 
already full of God’s interventions. Interventions were part of the continuous 
supernatural will.'°° 

William Scott’s severest criticisms were also of Combe’s injunctions to follow 
and obey the natural laws. Apart from pointing out that Combe did not make clear 
what these laws actually were (hence Scott’s: ‘What utter drivelling is this!’), the 
project was an affront to God’s authority. God’s commandments were to be 
obeyed, not Combe’s “NATURAL LAWS OF CREATION .'°* Others declared that this 
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aspect of Constitution simply ‘reverses the order of things’.'° The Whig British 
and Foreign Review reported that Combe: ‘treat|s the natural] laws with all the 
ceremony and respect due to real, but invisible and mysterious potentates’. [he 
laws themselves are not real, the Review argued, they were merely the effects of 
uniformity resulting from divine intent.'°° [The Rev. Joseph S. Hodgson, curate of 
Castle Combe, wrote in a chapter on laws in his work on phrenology and education 
that Combe’s system of following natural laws could not practically work.!°’ For 
Hodgson, deterring unwanted behaviour required something more authoritarian 
than merely the passive knowledge of what will follow from antecedent circum- 
stance X or Y. Hodgson’s answer, hardly surprising from a clergyman, was that 
only the Christian religion had the properties to do what Combe claimed knowledge 
of the natural laws could do. 

The average evangelical reader probably reacted similarly to Constitution — 
acceptance or rejection came down to which entity seemed to be granted on top. A 
copy of the sixth edition of Constitution (1836) now in the Whipple Library 
Cambridge is well annotated by an unidentified male evangelical reader.'°* [his 
reader studied the text of Constitution carefully, marking words and paragraphs as 
lessons for himself, and sometimes to indicate his disapproval. [Throughout his 
reading of Constitution, the reader made annotations primarily regarding the 
relative status of God vis-a-vis the natural laws or particular details of Christian 
mythology compared with Combe’s philosophy. [he reader disputed Combe’s 
claims for the sufficiency of the natural laws as moral guides. Scripture was 
necessary, both to obtain salvation in a future state and to live the good life on 
earth because of the Fall. [he Bible was this reader’s truth authority. Against this 
scale of measurement, Combe’s text was either interesting or just plain wrong, 
depending on the consistency between the two books. For example, Combe 
provided a brief account of the history of the earth based on Charles Lyell’s 
uniformitarian geology. According to Lyell, the history of the earth had not been 
shaped in seven days or by a series of anomalous catastrophes, but through the 
steady action of subtler forces still 1n operation — wind, water, volcanic activity, 
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and so on. [he reader responded: “for an account of the Creation read Ist Chap. 
Genesis. better than this!’ .'°° 

The reaction was the same wherever Combe contradicted the story of the Fall. 
Since there was ‘no account of death in Bible before man’, Combe and geology 
must be mistaken about death occurring before Man was created.''° As for studying 
Nature, the reader ‘admitted that virtue may be greatly increased by the study — yet 
that 1s not the way of -salvation-’.''' Combe’s emphasis on the unbending character 
of the organic law leading to punishment was taken as ‘another proof of original 
depravity ’.''- If punishment for breaking natural laws was for our own good, then 
this too seemed amenable to Christianity.''* Man was not progressing of course, 
but fallen. Careful breeding could not lead to less disease or improve humanity, as 
Combe suggested, because ‘the germ of all is bad’.''* 

Combe’s frequent references to a creator often received an approving star 
in the margin.''? So it seems the pious padding to appease the ‘saints’ which 
Combe and Chambers sometimes used could work. The Unitarian physiologist 
William Benjamin Carpenter made use of his own careful references to a creator 
after critics condemned his Principles of general and comparative physiology 
(1839) for promoting an image of a self-running Nature devoid of divine 
intervention. '!° 

In the end, for this reader of Constitution, there was no use for ‘Philosophy 
unaided by Religion of Christ|iani|ty’ because ‘in order to ensure greatest happiness 
obedience to the Law must spring from Correct religious faith which only gives 
peace & is the gift of the H[OL]|Y Spirit’.''’ Happiness and truth increased the 
closer one attended to the proper authority. Acceptance of Constitution’s philos- 
ophy did not depend on logical affinity with evangelicalism, but whether it seemed 
to support or attack its ultimate authorities of God and the Bible. 

Combe would have approved. Like his orthodox critics, for Combe the contro- 
versy came down to whose authority was the greatest. Combe had no doubt it was 
his own: “because the evidence of physical nature is imperishable and insuperable, 
and cannot give way to any authority whatever ... If... any facts in physiology 
... directly contradict any interpretation of Scripture, it is not difficult to perceive 
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which must yield.’!'® But Combe did not just stake out his epistemological territory 
and defy all comers, he sought to win — he sought to convert others to his views, 
just as Spurzheim had before him. Combe sought the submission of others to his 
own beliefs. “The churches which have at all recognized the order of nature, have 
attached to it a lower character than truly belongs to it... In most of their schools 
the elucidation of the relations of science to human conduct is omitted altogether, 
and catechisms of human invention usurp its place.’''? Evangelicals, too, thought 
Combe’s philosophy was really ‘infidelity and atheism’.'-° Combe himself always 
insisted he was not an atheist. According to Combe’s definition, an atheist was one 
who did not believe in natural laws or an orderly world.'! 


Infidel! 


From the pre-publication essays onwards, Combe was characterized by many as an 
infidel. ‘It 1s the “Constitution of Man” which has brought all this visitation on my 
head,’ Combe wrote around 1837/.'*? Appearing to replace God with natural laws 
was conclusive proof to some, while others found the constantly asserted notion of 
progress as inimical to Scripture. What did it mean to be branded an infidel? 
Besides ‘Disbelief of Christianity’, Samuel Johnson defined ‘infidelity’ as synony- 
mous with “Treachery; deceit; breach of contract or trust’.'*° Generally, as with 
materialism, infidelity was calumny rather than an articulated doctrine. [here were 
few real infidels like Richard Carlile and the freethinking Rev. Robert [aylor 
whose ‘infidel home missionary tour’ caused such a furore in Cambridge in 1829. 
The young Charles Darwin, then at university, never forgot the fear of being a 
reviled outcast like those avowed infidels. '-* 

An infidel book was a dangerous book — dangerous because it could ‘lead’ people 
to change their beliefs from God and scripture as the ultimate authorities in the 
universe, to Nature and natural laws. A handbill for the Scottish Association for 
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Opposing Prevalent Errors described Constitution as ‘a book which has produced 
more of the infidelity that exists among the middle classes in Scotland and England 
at the present day than any other book which could be named’.'*? The Christian 
Journal, conducted by members of the Relief Church, professed never to have ‘met 
with so much ... objectionable matter, in any work of similar compass’.'*° The 
establishment Scottish Guardian described the book as ‘subversive of the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and fear|ed]| that it is doing extensive mischief’, while the 
Methodist Magazine found Constitution likewise ‘a book so perilous to the best 
interests of society in general’. Macphail’s, too, had no doubt that Combe’s position 
was one of ‘infidelity and atheism’, and found that he lacked only the consistency 
to admit it: ‘|Combe] is by far the ablest advocate [atheism] possesses, either 1n this 
or so far aS we are aware in any other country.’'?’ The evangelical Presbyterian 
Magazine even described the ‘dangerous’ book as the work of Satan, which sought 
to ‘sap the foundations of Christian doctrine, [and] to explode vital religion 
altogether, and substitute in its place the speculations of a dark deistical and dam- 
nable fatalism’.!?* [he United Presbyterian Magazine described Combe as the ‘Golli- 
ath of scientific infidelity’.'-? [hese were strong words indeed. So many published 
condemnations surely spread the word that Combe’s book was a dangerous object. 

However, Constitution pleaded repeatedly against this interpretation, and fre- 
quently referred to a ‘creator’ who fashioned and initiated the natural laws. As 
Hilton pointed out, evangelicals considered the peril of those the greatest who 
believed they were doing good but lacked faith: ‘Since it is not sinful activity but 
lack of faith for which men are condemned to Hell, an apparently innocent life is 
often more dangerous spiritually than a career of heinous crime.’!*° Infidels such 
as Combe were believed to be surreptitious about their infidelity: ‘the free-thinker 
of our day neither brings objections to Deism, nor, always, to Revelation, from the 
constitution and course of nature; he rather makes the constitution and course of 
nature his paramount creed — the very God of his idolatry; not hesitating, at the 
same time, to take into alliance with it Deism, and even Revelation itself, so far as 
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they can be made subservient to the establishment of his favourite theory — the 
independent advancement, and ultimate perfectibility, of man’.'*' For the evangel1- 
cal United Presbyterian Magazine, Combe and his ‘disciples’ were enemies of the 
faith who had not yet admitted their true aims as ‘assailants of the Christian faith’, 
but who carried on their seditious programme to convince the susceptible that the 
‘Bible is a fable, and Christianity a dream’.'*? The sense of urgency in these 
condemnations reflects the real problems evangelicals had in acquiring more 
converts. By the mid-1840s, their influence was on the wane. 

Once Constitution was respectably categorized as infidel, it was appropriately 
treated by all those who abhorred infidel books — not just those who had actually 
read Constitution and so perceived it themselves.'** Attempts were made to remove 
the book from libraries from Manchester to Leith. In Leith, however, the energy of 
those against the book was not sufficient to overcome the resistance of the head of 
the library committee, who threatened to resign if the book were removed.'** In the 
mining village of Wanlockhead, Constitution was deemed heretical, and even taken 
from the Miner’s Library and burned in 183/7.'*° 

When Constitution had circulated amongst a smaller number of readers, many of 
whom had heard nothing of the book’s contents before reading it for themselves, a 
wider variety of reactions resulted. High Church ministers and evangelicals often 
found the book enlightening natural theology. As the book became better known, 
reactions to it became more stereotyped. This suggests that without the peripheral 
knowledge of what others thought of the work, readers of a conservative or evangel- 
ical stamp could find Constitution acceptable, or at least not ‘infidel’. All those who 
responded to Combe professed an affinity with at least some portions of his philos- 
ophy, even if it was ‘difficult to disentangle the important truths from the false- 
hoods’ .'°° Knowing what others said and thought was enough to make the difference. 
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Evangelicals’ reactions were often dismissed by Combe and his supporters as 
religious fanaticism, bigotry, or the excessive behaviour of the organ of Veneration. 
Combe wrote from Boston, Massachusetts, in 1839, where he was greeted as a 
great philosopher, that the new editions of his works would contain much from 
Constitution: “They will stir up the Saints to play Hell & the Devil with me; but | 
feel now quite disposed to brave all their brimstone.’!*’ 

Constitution was often believed to have surreptitious effects on the beliefs, 
morals and behaviour of people. In the competing marketplace of religions, 
Christianity became one of many wares. Constitution became the new bible for 
those who: 


without pretending to deny Christianity, value themselves on finding all the laws of 
obligation, whether moral or religious, in the laws of the body and the world. [he 
phrenologists are a leading school in this class, and may be taken as an example of the 
others. Human actions are the result of organization. Laws of duty are only laws of 
penalty or benefit, inwrought in the physical order of the world; and Combe ‘On the 
Constitution of Man’ is the real gospel, of which Christianity is only a less philosophic 
version. [Thousands of persons who have no thought of rejecting Christianity are sliding 
continually into this scheme, speaking and reasoning every hour about matters of duty, 
in a way that supposes Christianity to be only an interpreter of the ethics of nature, and 
resolving duty itself, or even salvation, into mere prudence, or skill... .'°° 


Perhaps these fears were not wholly exaggerated. Later agnostics, such as Richard 
Cobden’s biographer Viscount John Morley, were convinced that the secular views 
they perceived as dominant in the 18/0s and 1880s came from Combe’s 
Constitution.'°? 

The perception often was that Constitution ‘led’ to materialism and atheism. 
The book itself was explicitly neither of these, but many readers and reviewers 
believed that the book was a sort of stepping stone towards these more radical 
forms of unbelief by covertly diverting allegiance from God or the Bible to Nature 
or natural laws. [The secularist London Investigator claimed: ‘More converts have 
been made this last quarter of a century by The Constitution of Man to treethought 
than by any other agency.’ '*° 
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Responses to Constitution often contain portrayals of groups of readers defined by 
their reading of certain kinds of literature and by participating in group reactions 
even if they did not read them.'*! Many of the evangelicals who condemned 
Constitution and Vestiges as infidel probably never read a word of them. A writer 
in the pro-phrenology Aldine Magazine recalled having ‘witnessed ...a flerce and 
infuriated assault ... upon |Constitution| from the lips of a clergyman, at a public 
meeting — from the lips of one who, evidently and confessedly, HAD NEVER READ 
IT’.'4? Often it was enough to have heard such an authoritative opinion, either from 
the pulpit or a review, to convince many people of the character of a book. Robert 
Chambers showed a group of ladies the steam-printing press of his Edinburgh 
business in 1836: ‘one of them took up a sheet that had just issued from it; when 
she saw that it was the “Constitution of Man” she threw it down as if it had been a 
serpent, and exclaimed — “Oh, Mr Chambers, how can you print that abominable 
book? If you had only heard our minister on it last Sunday night you would have 
burned it!” °!* 

The Edinburgh printer and member of the EPS William Fraser wrote that 
everyone he met said Constitution demonstrated that Combe did not ‘believe in 
original sin & the divinity of Jesus Christ’.'** The solution Fraser suggested was to 
reply to Scott's Harmony of Phrenology with Scripture and answer its charges. 
Robert Cox, Combe’s nephew and editor of the Phrenological Journal (1830-37), 
thought this unnecessary as Scott’s book “makes an impression only on the class of 
religionists with whom W® Fraser comes in contact’.'*° [The printer and lecturer on 
political economy Dr Thomas Murray thought that Scott’s readership was confined 
to ‘clergymen and high churchmen’, and that therefore Combe gained no new 
opponents by the publication of Scott’s attack.'*° 
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An additional body of readers were those already considered infidels. [he 
primarily Free Church North British Review remarked that Constitution ‘is often 
referred to as belonging to a set of works usually to be found on the shelves of the 
chartist and the infidel’.'*’ Agents of the Rev. Dr Robert Buchanan of the [ron 
Church, Glasgow, visited working-class residences to conduct a census of belief. 
Buchanan reported to the Free Church Assembly that: ‘In that single parish we 
have met with 151 individuals who proclaim themselves to be infidels. In the case 
of most of these men the only God they acknowledge 1s the laws of nature, and the 
book held in highest reverence among them is some socialist periodical, or perhaps 
“Combe’s Constitution of Man”.’ One of the men on the list of infidels later told 
Combe that Buchanan’s agent had seen his books and taken note only that 
Constitution was among them.!** 


The New Faithful 


Constitution was not just the scourge of evangelicals and the bane of Christian 
missionaries to working-class districts. [he book was also greatly admired, and 
often imitated, by the hundreds of thousands who read it. [he Whig journalist 
Harriet Martineau praised Constitution many times in print. “George Combe was,’ 
she wrote ‘perhaps, the greatest benefactor of his generation, by giving the world 
his “Constitution of Man”.’'*? There is no shortage of panegyric of Constitution.'°° 
Supporters of the book came from a wide spectrum of professions and backgrounds. 
Many were phrenologists, some natural theologians, and others radical secularists. 
It would be a mistake to represent Constitution as appealing to only one group. In 
fact, the book convinced almost everyone that it was a powerful epistemological 
authority — whether this was to be lauded or feared. It remained, as Combe had 
designed it, a convincing, authoritative tool. 
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It may seem surprising in light of the unprecedented religious controversy over 
Constitution that many divines praised the book. It hardly needs to be reiterated 
that what a reader makes of a text depends not just on the words of the text, but on 
the reader’s existing prejudices, values and allegiances.'°! The divines that praised 
Constitution did so because they understood it to be a bold new form of natural 
theology.'°*? With God unquestionably secured in the apogee of status and emi- 
nence, one could safely elaborate on his greatness by marvelling at the magnificent 
system of natural laws which he had initiated. Thus Constitution could be, as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson described it: ‘the best sermon I have read for some time’ .'?* 

Such was the interest of the Rev. Alexander Duncanson, a Congregationalist 
minister at Falkirk, who ‘boldly preached the principles of the “Constitution” and 
recommended the study of the natural laws to his people’ around 1850.'°4 A high 
Tory clergyman in Liverpool, one of Combe’s correspondents, wrote him in 1829 
that he was wholly in favour of the book as it seemed by far the best work of 
natural theology he had ever seen.'»? [he Minister of the Gospel, Mid-Calder, and 
Professor of Pastoral Theology to the United Secession Church, Alexander Dun- 
can,!°° examined Constitution at the behest of Patrick Neill, a member of the 
Edinburgh town council. Neill was the only member of the council to support 
Combe’s candidature in 1836 for the Chair of Logic at the university. The Rev. 
Duncan found Constitution in perfect harmony with Christianity. However, despite 
Duncan's assurances, only three councilmen voted for Combe. Robert Deuchar, 
solicitor and member of the city council in 1836, later wrote that he did not vote 
for Combe because of his infidel reputation.'>’ 
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Towards a New Orthodoxy 


Although the status commonly attributed to natural knowledge increased greatly by 
mid-century, so that it was sometimes the religious who tip-toed around the 
hallowed ground of the elite men of science, God still had to be the apogee of 
authority. George Campbell, eighth Duke of Argyll and supporter of the Church of 
Scotland wrote an article on Combe in the North British Review in 1852 which is 
a case in point.'°* While defensively professing to ‘see no “danger” in... any... 
of the natural sciences’,'?’ Campbell was circumspect about granting considerable 
status to natural knowledge. Religion ought not to challenge this status in areas 
where religion could be disproved. In the end, all that really mattered was that God 
had to be on top: 


Entertaining as we do a profound respect for every one of the natural sciences, we should 
never be disposed to contest, without adequate inquiry, the observations of those who 
are devoted to their study. But it is lawful to march around the enclosures, and to see 
that the bounds are kept up. We do not, therefore, dispute any of the facts which 
phrenology professes to have discovered in respect to the physiological connexion 
between the parts of the brain and the faculties of the mind ... From the habit they 
acquire of looking at mental phenomena entirely through the medium of physical 
organization, they are apt to overvalue those which seem most clearly to depend upon or 
to be influenced thereby; and to undervalue, or overlook, those others which are most 
purely spiritual and which indicate the subordination of matter under the power of 
mind.'°° 


Campbell’s bow to the authority of natural knowledge is reminiscent of the ritual 
references to a creator traditionally used by authors seeking to avoid religious 
criticism or persecution. 

Of course, Combe had it wrong. Campbell found Combe’s philosophy to follow 
natural laws ‘like a glass in which we see everything upside down’.'®! Campbell 
branded Combe’s inversion of the traditional God over Nature hierarchy as a class 
of ‘idolatry of the physical sciences which places a disproportionate value on their 
truths, as compared with the higher truths which lie beyond’ .'°? Campbell’s strategy 
of turning the direction of naturalist speculation, whose status he felt unable to 
challenge, was to limit that status to a specific realm. Combe merely illustrated a 
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collection of ‘separate facts’, Campbell concluded, but Combe’s views of the 
‘relation [of those facts] to each other, and to higher departments of truth, can be 
seldom trusted’.'®*? In this way, Campbell proposed a compromise with the 
inescapable authority of naturalism. Worshippers of God and of Nature were to 
busy themselves with their own epistemological territory, thereby presuming them 
to be different individuals and portraying an image such as that of the science 
versus religion narrative. C. J. Kennedy, like Campbell, also accepted that science 
or descriptions of Nature had high epistemological status that could not be 
dismissed by theologians, though natural truths could nevertheless not approach 
the superlative status of Scriptural truths. From this vantage point, Kennedy argued 
that Combe’s philosophy was essentially at variance with Scripture and therefore 
untrue, despite containing many useful reflections on Nature. 

Combe described Kennedy's book as the most able work ever written against 
Constitution, probably because Kennedy granted Combe so much authority as a 
man of natural science, even willing to accept ‘facts of phrenology’ as equal with 
‘facts of geology’.'®* [his was a change of stance from earlier theological critiques 
which had not assumed or accepted a lack of authority over natural subjects and 
had challenged the phrenologists’ claims to natural science authority on an equal 
level. From the mid-1840s to the mid-1850s, professedly Christian critiques of 
Constitution and phrenology were more likely to accept phrenologists’ claims to 
natural knowledge while disputing encroachments into theological territory, such 
as morality. Christian critiques began to restrict their criticism to defending the 
shrunken expanse of theology’s epistemological territory. 

The narrative of conflict between two figurative entities called science and 
religion may be hypostatized, but this does not mean that a conflict of authority 
between men using entities believed to be real (God and Nature) was any less 
substantive. For Campbell, there may not have been a ‘conflict’ between ‘science’ 
and ‘religion’, but there was a problem with writers such as Combe, who, speaking 
for natural laws, appropriated the didactic authority of those who spoke for 
revelation. Campbell concluded his review with the remark: “lo interpret nature 
rightly and to harmonize its material facts with those of the spiritual world, is one 
of the great works to be attended to in our day.’'® 
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Conclusion 


The controversies over Vestiges and The origin of species really pale in comparison 
with those over Constitution. The majority of the fuss and controversies over 
Constitution revolved around the weightings or values attributed to abstract entities 
or ideas. [hese controversies were part of a crisis of authority taking place 
concurrently with the growth of the sciences and the information explosion of the 
mid-nineteenth century. [his is another way to approach these developments. [here 
had always been books which contradicted Christianity in the ways that Constitu- 
tion did. Controversies erupted over Constitution because of its sudden popularity 
at the same time as both the evangelical revival and the destabilizing of traditional 
epistemological authorities. [his crisis of authority cut right to the heart of the 
highest social and cultural certainties. 

This approach suggests that the most abstract ideas about God and Nature 
should be treated as both the weapons and the battlegrounds in individuals’ 
struggles for status, authority, cultural dominance — in short, for power. [he 
establishment or clarification of these hierarchies of abstract entities were extremely 
important. [hose who spoke for the highest authorities would be believed. Because 
acceptance or rejection of Constitution depended on the perception of compatibility, 
it was not a matter of some transcendental logical compatibility between beliefs. 
Instead, it was the reader’s belief of Combe’s allegiance that mattered. Was he 
supporting the view that God controlled the world, or undermining it by attributing 
real control to natural laws? [he book convinced so many thousands of readers 
that the latter was true that there could be no going back to an earlier age after 
Constitution. In this sense, the book, together with similar works such as Vestiges, 
marked the transition to a new naturalistic era. 

At this stage, we can turn away from phrenology as the soil which nurtured the 
naturalism of Constitution. In this chapter, it could only be noted in passing to 
what extent copies of Constitution spread into libraries, churches, homes, schools, 
doctors’ offices and mechanics’ institutes. [he book’s doctrine of natural laws 
came across to many as an unmediated and intuitive description of the way the 
world really is — even those who took strong objection to other aspects. [he whole 
world seemed to be fully categorized into physical, organic and moral realms. As a 
result of its massive sales, expedited by recent innovations in publishing technology 
and national infrastructure, Constitution became an important power in its own 
right. Evangelicals and other Christians opposed it by name. A story of science 
versus religion was frequently employed as a convenient shorthand to describe 
what was happening. | have argued that what were really in conflict were 
individuals with incompatible allegiances to abstract authorities and corollary 
behaviours. 

Across the entire spectrum of readers, those who wholly approved of and 
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supported the book found either that it did not challenge the authority of God (and 
often, these believed it enhanced an appreciation of God’s power or attributes), or 
they approved of the book because they believed it demonstrated that Nature or 
natural laws were the great authority to which one should attend or pay homage. 
Equally so, those who disliked or condemned the book found that it challenged or 
undermined the authority of God or Christianity. At one level, this perspective is 
useful because it recasts the Constitution controversies as a different kind of 
dispute. We can begin to understand how the debates over Constitution could be 
plausibly described by contemporaries as a conflict between science and religion 
which cut across the historiographically restrictive borders of class. Once the 
conflict storyline was established, it was easily applied to other instances where the 
abstract authorities with which people aligned themselves were at issue — as later, 
when Vestiges and Origin were debated. 

In addition to encouraging the apparently like-minded to further action, Consti- 
tution could make some opponents change their ground in reaction. [his was the 
case with some Scottish evangelicals. Constitution was considered such a potent 
threat, that many evangelicals expressed more catastrophist and doctrinal views to 
differentiate themselves from naturalisms now tainted by infidel books such as 
Constitution.'°° Moderate evangelicals were previously known to espouse making 
‘society operate as closely to “nature” as possible by repealing interventionist 
laws’ .'°? When Constitution spread the word to follow Nature, evangelicals pushed 
even harder for the authority of Scripture. 

The profound reactions to Constitution coloured the picture of the new age of 
the second half of the century. [The crisis of authority left professional, secular, 
optimistic and progressive culture on an even footing with more traditional spiritual 
foundations of truth. 


166 See Baxter, “‘Deism and development: disruptive forces in Scottish natural theology’, 
1993. 
167 Hilton, Age of atonement, 1988, p. 16. 


Chapter 6 


Epidemics of Phrenological Naturalism 


Few thinkers of the present age have exercised so wide an influence as Mr. Combe. 
J. P. Nichol, /mperial dictionary of universal biography, |, 1857 (1881 edn), p. 972. 


... any unit-idea which the historian thus isolates he next seeks to trace through ... all 
— of the provinces of history in which it figures in any important degree, whether those 
provinces are called philosophy, science, literature, religion, or politics. The postulate of 
such a study is that the working of a given conception ... needs, if its nature and its 
historic role are to be fully understood, to be traced connectedly ... It is inspired by the 
belief there is a great deal more that is common to more than one of these provinces than 
is usually recognized. 

A. O. Lovejoy, The great chain of being, 1936, p. 15. 


We have followed the evolution of phrenological naturalism through controversies 
over phrenology and from Volney through Spurzheim to the Constitution of man. 
In the preceding chapter, we saw why Constitution was one of the most controver- 
sial books of the 1830s to the 1850s. The question now arises: what happened to 
this contentious new doctrine after controversies and unprecedented sales had made 
it so well known? We should remember that Constitution itself was not forgotten 
or ‘superseded’ by Vestiges or the Origin because they were published later and 
are now better remembered. In fact, Constitution continued to outsell both works 
throughout the century. (See Figure 5.1, page 129.) Why is the doctrine of natural 
laws almost unheard of today? Did it simply fade away, as the controversies over 
Constitution eventually faded away? In fact, the phrenological naturalism espoused 
by Combe in Constitution and elsewhere, and by his many followers, became one 
of the most pervasive doctrines of the century because it and Nature-based doctrines 
in general were useful and perceived as convincing and demanding respect. 

As we saw in the previous chapter, many critics described the spread of 
Combean naturalism as a form of contagion. Infection resulted from contact with 
Combean reading matter. Although The constitution of man was one of the best- 
selling books of the age, it alone could not accomplish such dissemination. Only 
the continued production of new writings tainted with Combean naturalism could 
continue such a trend ever further. Writing in the mid-1850s, John Stuart Mill 
bemoaned what he saw as ‘confused’ ideas about Nature and its role as an 
epistemological and moral authority. It had became too common to support moral 
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arguments with an appeal to the authority of Nature. Mill felt that this practice had 
been spread by the writings of none other than George Combe, ‘from whence it 
has overflowed into a large region of popular literature, and we are now continually 
reading injunctions to obey the physical laws of the universe, as being obligatory 
in the same sense and manner as the moral’.! In this chapter, we will see how vast 
that region of popular literature actually was. 

Important influences of the doctrine of natural laws can be found throughout 
Victorian culture. An extraordinary number and variety of texts from the 1820s to 
the early twentieth century exhibit unmistakable traces of Constitution. We see 
these influences in texts about medicine, sanitation, health, criminal punishment, 
insanity, education, popular self-help, as well as in religious, philosophical, 
scientific, economic, literary, radical and free-thinking texts. Only some of these 
sources were directly based on Constitution. Each copy of Combe’s themes became 
a new source which could influence subsequent readers. Only such a fanning 
outwards from each new node, and not just diffusion from an original source, could 
sustain the epidemic of Constitution's influence. 

Roger Cooter and Stephen Pumfrey, in a widely cited article, challenged 
oversimplified diffusionist models of popular science because of the difficulties of 
knowing what audiences took away with them from a knowledge of what was 
presented.’ They criticized uncritical use of diffusionist thinking which assumed 
some sort of trickle-down of elite knowledge from centres of creation. [he 
problems with these forms of uncritical diffusionism are said to be the lack of 
agency attributed to the majority of people involved in the explanation — the public. 
Popularization must involve the activity of audiences, and not just that of the 
popularizers themselves. Of course, this is true, but unfortunately, the evidence is 
often skewed in such a way that we have far more remnants of popularization 
materials than we have of what was made of it in the heads of audiences. 

Nevertheless I think the benefits of diffusionist perspectives outweigh the 
hazards. For example, in the case of phrenology’s history in Britain there was a 
time, around 1814-15, when there was no phrenology in Britain apart from one 
man. In each successive year for at least twenty years, there were more people who 


| Mill, ‘On nature.’ p. 378. On the conservative aspect of Mill’s essay, see Adams, 
‘Philosophical forgetfulness: John Stuart Mill’s “Nature”’, 1992. 

2 On the treatment of criminals, see Sampson, Criminal jurisprudence considered in 
relation to mental organization, 1841, republished as Rationale of crime and its appropriate 
treatment; being a treatise on criminal Jurisprudence considered in relation to cerebral 
organization, New York, 1846; Cooter, Phrenology in the British Isles, 1989, p. 288. On 
Constitution’s influence on the treatment of insanity, see Thomson, Observations on the 
three fold constitution of man, in relation to insanity, 1844. 

3 Cooter and Pumfrey, ‘Separate Spheres and public places: reflections on the history of 
science popularisation and science in popular culture.’ 1994. See also Hilgartner, “The 
dominant view of popularization: conceptual problems, political uses’, 1990. 
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either were phrenologists or who knew about phrenology than in the previous year. 
Phrenology did not randomly arise here and there, but in the places where 
Spurzheim spent time lecturing to and conversing with people. Next, those 
individuals converted by Spurzheim, such as Combe, brought the word to even 
more people. How did phrenological beliefs make their way from Spurzheim’s 
head to the countless thousands who knew about phrenology in the 1840s? Much, 
though not all, of this phrenology came from Spurzheim. New elements and 
modifications were added along the way, as we saw in Chapter 2. Phrenology went 
from one man to many — successively through countless intermediaries. [his 1s 
diffusion. Similarly, Combe’s doctrine of the natural laws spread from his circle in 
Edinburgh to touch every region of the English-speaking world. But this diffusion 
involved even more agency and modification in the hands of others than in the 
case of phrenology. Understanding diffusion does not answer all our questions. It 
is only part of the story. We must remember that diffusion of knowledge can only 
be an active, and not a passive, process. It is a truism that knowledge is not 
externally inserted into someone’s head, but actively created there. Such knowl- 
edge-formation is, by definition, a new creation.* [his complicates an otherwise 
easily oversimplified rendition of the diffusion of knowledge. Perhaps we should 
call such a process ‘social diffusion’ to stress the role of social interaction. 

What mechanisms are involved in diffusion? Diffusion occurs through com- 
munication channels such as conversation, lectures and sermons or print. In a 
sophisticated introduction to innovation diffusion studies, Everett Rogers surveyed 
the evidence that innovations spread first through personal networks.’ [here 1s 
strong empirical evidence that communication flows most readily between people 
who are socially rather similar — and indeed, the more similar people are, the 
more they communicate. Rogers identified five general factors relevant to diffu- 
sion: the potential advantage provided by the new thing, its compatibility with 
a person’s existing knowledge, its complexity, its observability, and its trialabil- 
ity. How does all this relate to the diffusion of Constitution's naturalism? We 
can already see that Combe’s doctrine of the natural laws was a likely candidate 
for many of these factors. [he naturalism offered the advantage of a highly 
convincing touchstone of truth in the context of the time. The doctrine was often 
compatible with the knowledge of someone with an interest in science or philos- 
ophy. It was observable through the widespread controversies and heated disputes 
over Constitution, aS we saw in the previous chapter as well as in the wider 
literature bemoaned by J. S. Mull. It was easy to try out in conversation or to 
add a line or two to an article or book which made some initial small use of a 
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naturalistic touchstone of truth or categorization of Man or Nature’s laws into 
three realms. 

How can we detect the diffusion of Combe’s phrenological naturalism? Secord 
notes that tracing the reactions to a book like Vestiges is comparatively easy: 
‘References to fossil footprints and nebular Fire-mists have a specificity that makes 
their source relatively obvious. Because of this, a widely read scientific work is a 
good “cultural tracer’: it can be followed in a greater variety of circumstances than 
almost any other kind of book.’® The same is true of Constitution, with its tripartite 
realms of natural laws and other jargon. 

Boyd Hilton observed that “Combe’s influence turns up in all sorts of unlikely 
places, even though there was no “school” as such.’’ | would argue that a main 
reason why there was no school — and hence why the influence this chapter seeks 
to reveal is not already common knowledge — is Combe’s dubious reputation as a 
phrenologist.* As Richard Cobden wrote to Combe: “Your works are operating 
upon the minds of many who would not like to own the source from whence they 
drew their knowledge ... You are in the position of a prophet whose disciples 
disown their master! But you must console yourself with the reflection that your 
doctrines are so true that men are constrained to believe and propagate them against 
their will.” 

Combe’s zealous adherence to phrenology was always a mar on his reputation 
in some circles, even when he wrote about other subjects such as education or the 
currency question in the 1850s.'° These were praised despite coming from the old 
phrenologist. If Combe had the intellectual standing and status of an Adam Smith 
— or perhaps a more appropriate comparison, a David Hume — Combe would be as 
well known and frequently studied today as J. S. Mill. Instead, Combe, and his 
followers were widely read and often imitated, but Combe’s name and the 
phrenological roots of the doctrine of natural laws were often excluded, forgotten 
or lost. [here is enough material for a book-length study for each of the sections 
in this chapter. Rather than providing comprehensive analysis of each, my aim is 
to demonstrate the surprising extent of phrenological naturalism’s dissemination 
and malleable adaptability to so many areas. 

Just as the sales of Constitution were made possible by new printing and 
transportation technologies, the new era in print consumption and the extension of 


6 Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000, p. 3. 

7 Hilton, Age of atonement, 1988, p. 201. 

5 McLaren, ‘Phrenology: medium and message’, 1974, makes a similar argument to 
explain the lack of recognition of phrenology’s ideo-cultural influence — especially in 
disseminating a naturalism which originated in the eighteenth century. 

9 Cobden to Combe, c. 1846, quoted in Gibbon, Life of George Combe, Il, 1878, 
p. 250. 

10 Combe, The currency question, 1856. See de Giustino, Conguest of mind, 1975. 
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literacy, the continuation and extension of these trends allowed for the proliferation 
of new genres of texts. [his meant that there were more opportunities for 
developments such as phrenological naturalism to spread with the aid of print. A 
complete explication of the explosion of naturalism would require a full-length 
study of every discipline, practice or tradition mentioned below. Highly visible and 
controversial books such as Constitution which appeared early in this period 
inspired very many writers who continued and expanded the trend by creating 
further texts in which similar themes, phrases and valuations appeared. 

Naturalisms were, as Adrian Desmond argued, the rallying cries of new, often 
professional, authorities seeking to justify their increasing status and to differentiate 
themselves from older authorities.'' More than this corroboration of status, natural- 
isms were often relevant to new professions in medicine, sanitation, economics, 
education, the sciences and the countless multitudes of hangers-on in the peripher- 
ies of all of these. [he rapid development of iron, mechanical and steam technolo- 
gies, the telegraph, and the visible development of the natural sciences made 
appeals to the authority of Nature and natural laws increasingly apt and cogent. 
And in the midst of all these, a useful ready-made naturalistic doctrine with a 
eripping rhetoric already existed and was easily obtainable in Constitution and its 
many imitators. Innovation diffusion studies indicate that individual status-seeking 
is a relevant cause or factor for the diffusion of a great many cultural forms. '° 

The new age of print meant not only more books, but more ephemeral reading 
matter such as newspapers and periodicals. Both the total number and variety of 
periodicals increased rapidly during the first half of the nineteenth century.'’ Until 
the 1820s, the high-status quarterlies, such as the Edinburgh and Quarterly, were 
the dominant form of periodical. [hey were increasingly eclipsed in the 1830s and 
1840s by countless monthlies and weeklies. Periodicals, though often within the 
reach only of those who could also afford books, were produced in much larger 
print runs, and so were probably read by more people. In order to offer a pertinent 
consumable and to appear authoritative in a highly competitive context, periodical 
editors found the doctrine of the natural laws highly useful. 

The first periodical to espouse phrenological naturalism was the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal in 1828. As Combean phrenology became the dominant 
brand of phrenology in later decades, most subsequent phrenological periodicals 
also appropriated the doctrine of natural laws. One example is John Epps’ monthly 
Christian Physician and Anthropological Magazine (1835-39), which aimed to 
disseminate ‘phrenology, religious toleration, and human happiness based on 
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obedience to the laws of nature’.'* The doctrine of natural laws was also espoused 
in periodicals in America, Germany and France.!° 

Both Combe and Robert Chambers claimed that the introduction of the prin- 
ciples of Constitution to Chambers’s Journal in 1834 was responsible for the 
journal’s increase in sales to 90 OOO in the 1840s. The Journal's main targets were 
the radical periodical press and local evangelicals. [hese were also Combe’s foes. 
The inclusion of the doctrine of the natural laws meshed with other Whig themes 
of the journal, such as self-help, education, utility and social progress. Chambers’s 
became a significant node of dissemination for the doctrine of natural laws in the 
1830s and 1840s. 

Far from Chambers’ respectable reformist Journal was The People, a radical 
penny weekly edited by the Chartist preacher and phrenologist Joseph Barker. 
Barker's People was packed with references to the doctrine of the natural laws, 
and printed letters from readers asking for more information on Combe’s laws of 
Nature.'® Despite the different aims and audiences of Chambers’s and The People, 
the authority of the natural laws was constantly referred to in both in order to 
refute opponents and to enjoin readers to act in a certain way. Chambers’s used 
Combean naturalism as Combe himself did: to encourage the virtues of diligence, 
thrift, hygiene and science education, and in the process to appear modern and 
rational. The People used Nature and natural laws as a means of challenging the 
power of the established Church and the Bible: ‘Nature is the only perfect and full 
revelation of God. All things we find in books must be tested by what we see in 
nature. Nature is the only infallible standard of truth. If the Bible be against nature, 
the book must go down. If the Bible opposes nature, it is false.’'’ 


Constitutional Imitators 


The phrase ‘the constitution of man’ was seldom used as a title in English before 
Combe’s Constitution.'® In the decades following its publication, hundreds of 





14 Another example was Goyder’s Phrenological Almanac; or Journal of Mental and 
Moral Science (1842-1846). 
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16 See, for example, the letter from W. B. of Bradford, People, 21, p. 167; or W. 
Cookson of Kidderminster, 24 Oct. 1848, People, 25 p. 199. 

17 “The Bible and Nature.’ People, 117, 1850, p. 104. 
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works were published containing the phrase in their titles or treating the newly 
defined subject.'? On its own, the phrase in a later work does not prove Con- 
stitution as the source, but it is suggestive. Other characteristics of Constitution 
which also appeared in countless subsequent works included the tripartite or 
reminiscent quatrain descriptions of Man and Combe’s system of physical, 
organic, and moral laws or derivations of them, reverence for or opposition to 
natural laws vis-d-vis God, and Combean narratives of social and intellectual 
progress, among others. 

Perhaps the texts most obviously influenced by Constitution were the numerous 
imitations of it. Combe’s Constitution started a new genre, and served as an 
archetype to define the subject — what constitutes Man and what rules and elements 
of the world must be observed? These reflective treatises were often written by 
ambitious young men in the process of forging a career and making a name for 
themselves. 

The imitations which bore the greatest affinity to Combe were, unsurprisingly, 
written by those who had most in common with him: other middle-class phrenolo- 
gists.2° But most imitations of Constitution were written by non-phrenologists. The 
young London anatomy instructor Edward Meryon, for example, wrote his own 
constitution of man, his first book, in 1836.7! Meryon concluded that phrenology 


19 See, for example, Clarke, Christian phrenology; or the teachings of the New 
Testament respecting the animal, moral, and intellectual nature of man, 1835, 2nd edn, 
1836; Brewer, The substance of two lectures upon the arguments to be derived from the 
physical organization and moral constitution of man, in proof of his religious obligations, 
1838 (The constitution of man proves the existence of God and the divine intention for 
Man’s place in Nature); Woodgate, The authoritative teaching of church shewn to be in 
conformity with scripture, analogy, and the moral constitution of man. in Eight Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford in ... 1538. At the lecture founded by ... J. 
Bampton, 1839; Pinney, The influence of occupation on health and life, with a remedy for 
attaining the utmost length of life compatible with the present constitution of man, 1856: 
Barlow, A dissertation on the causes and effects of disease, considered in reference to the 
moral constitution of man, Edinburgh, 1837; Hitchman, Constitution of human nature, 1871; 
Baugher, Subjection to law, the constitution of man’s nature. A discourse to the graduating 
class of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, etc., 1852; Finley, The constitution of man and 
his final destiny, New York, 1869. 

20 See, for example, Anon., Man: as a physical, moral, religious and intellectual being, 
considered phrenologically, 1844; Newnham, Man, in his physical, intellectual, social, and 
moral relations, |1847], and Clarke, Christian phrenology; or the teachings of the New 
Testament respecting the animal, moral, and intellectual nature of man. Three lectures 
delivered in the Thistle Hall, Dundee on Sundays January 25, February Ist and Sth, 1835, 
1835, 2nd edn, 1836. Reviewed in PJ, 11, 1838, pp. 335-44. Much later imitations of 
Constitution are Dohoney, The constitution of man in the physical, psychical and spiritual 
worlds, 1903; and White, The rudiments of mental philosophy, or a phrenological view of 
the mental constitution of man, |c.1880], and Towne, You and your forces: or, the 
constitution of man, 1926. 
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was unfounded even though his work was an enthusiastic naturalist account of the 
world and Man’s place in it beginning with the line “lo know man unconnected 
with external nature, is to know him but half’.-- Meryon taught at the recently 
reformed St Thomas’s Hospital in the midst of the medical reform recounted by 
Desmond.’° Producing a treatise reflecting on the relevance of the high authority of 
Nature for conducting human affairs was a tempting way to advertise one’s status 
as a modern and scientifically aware authority. 

Even decades later, Constitution was still imitated wholesale. An example is 
another physician and phrenologist, Benjamin F. Hatch, who produced his Consti- 
tution of man in 1866.** Hatch rewrote Combe’s book as more Christian-friendly, 
though still stressing the importance of natural laws. A decade later, another 
constitution appeared, this one by the barrister and amateur anthropologist George 
Harris (1809—1890).*° Harris is said to have worked on the book off and on for 
forty-three years. [his would mean he began the project in the mid-1830s, when 
the Constitution controversies were at their peak. Harris was a friend of the 
phrenologist Edward William Cox MP, with whom he founded the Psychological 
Society of Great Britain in 1875. Harris justified his account with Nature, and used 
a tripartite nature of Man: ‘medial, moral, and mental’. But, like Hatch, Harris 
made no mention of phrenology in his constitution of Man. 

Reproductions of Constitution need not come only from those who knew 
Combe’s work at first hand. Others simply made use of what seemed highly 
authoritative and convincing material emanating from the countless nodes of texts 
influenced by Combe. A case in point is The art of being happy (c.1835), by the 
clergyman and author of didactic children’s books Bourne Hall Draper. Draper’s 
book claimed to be based on the French historian and philosopher Francois Joseph 
Xavier Droz’s Essai sur l’art d’étre heureux (1826). A section in Draper’s work 
entitled ‘the physical, organic, and moral laws’ did not come from Droz, however, 
but from Combe. 

Combe accused Draper of plagiarism, but the situation was more complicated.*° 


22 |bid., p. 1. 
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Draper's book was actually a plagiarism of another clergyman, the American 
Presbyterian missionary [imothy Flint (1780-1840). Flint, a devout phrenologist 
and admirer of Combe, had written his The art of being happy: from the French of 
Droz (Boston, Mass., 1832; London, 1834) a few years before. Flint, whose earlier 
work Combe had cited in Constitution,*’ was happy to acknowledge his debt to 
Combe in a section Flint added to his translation of Droz’s work: “The physical, 
organic and moral laws’. Draper, when borrowing (or plagiarizing) the section 
from Flint, left out all reference to either Flint or Combe.~*® 

The appropriation of “lhe physical, organic and moral laws’ by authors such as 
Draper made naturalism from Constitution part of the burgeoning bourgeois 
educational and didactic industry of self-help and improvement literature, whether 
they knew it came from Combe or not. [he relevance of natural laws seemed self- 
evident in a time when biblical literalism had come to be seen as myopic 
extremism. Combe’s formulation was deemed more provocative than other ways of 
describing natural laws. But it was not by chance that the doctrine of the natural 
laws was convincing. Combe had worked very hard to adapt the materials which 
inspired him into a system which could outdo his evangelical opponents without 
going so far as to appear atheist or materialist. 

Many divines sought to counteract Combe’s secular constitution of Man by 
correcting his ‘pernicious fallacies’ with their own constitution of Man supportive 
of Christianity. [The Scottish evangelical Phineas Deseret appropriated Combe’s 
definition of Man’s constitution, while tacking on an additional nature, defining a 
‘physical, moral, intellectual, and religious constitution of man’ in his six-penny 
pamphlet Zhe Christian or true constitution of man, versus the pernicious fallacies 
of Mr Combe and other materialistic writers (1856).°? 

Other theologians appropriated Combe’s language of Man’s constitution in 
order to emphasize the doctrine of the Fall. In these accounts, the constitution of 
Man had changed as a result of Adam and Eve's sin.*° The Congregationalist 


27 See Combe, Constitution, p. 217; Flint, Recollections of the last ten years, 18206. 
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Rev. J. Blackburn delivered a lecture on “The Original Constitution of Man as a 
Creature of God’, using Combe’s tripartite scheme, and refuted Combe’s argu- 
ments about the origin of death.’' Man’s original constitution, according to 
Blackburn, was also threefold: physical, spiritual, and ‘holiness’. As a result of 
the Fall, Man lost one-third of his constitution, his ‘holiness’. [The Anglican 
evangelical John Heard, perpetual curate of Bilton Harrogate, adopted a tripartite 
constitution of Man in the 1860s consisting of “Spirit, soul, and body’.*? Similarly, 
the Anglican Rev. Richard Parkinson, preaching in Cambridge in 1837, argued 
that the relationship between Man and the external world provided evidence for 
how Man should behave — a point many evangelicals found too radical in Con- 
stitution. (he external world Parkinson observed was quite different from 
Combe’s — there was certainly no ‘improvement’ (progress) — hence Parkinson 
reasserted the centrality of Christian theology and the traditional static cosmol- 
ogy.’ Parkinson essentially turned Combe on his head by arguing that the relation 
of Man to the external world proves that Scripture and its dictates are true and 
authoritative. 


Chambers and Vestiges 


Far more numerous and influential than these constitutions were more original 
philosophical or theoretical works which drew considerably on Constitution or its 
descendants.** [hese works vary greatly but they tended to emphasize natural or 
self-changing powers for the earth, human society, economy and organisms. 
Constitution influenced most of the important evolutionary theorists of the nine- 
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eight discourses, preached before the University of Cambridge, in the year 1837; with a 
memotr of the founder of the Lecture, the Rev. J. Hulse, 1838. Combe’s Constitution is cited 
on pp. 125-7, and 191-6. 

34. ‘Two examples which could be adduced are Lindsay, Progression by antagonism: a 
theory, involving considerations touching the present position, duties, and destiny of Great 
britain, 1846, and idem, Sketches of the history of Christian art, 1847. 
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teenth century, including Charles Lyell, Robert Chambers, Alfred Russel Wallace, 
H. C. Watson, Herbert Spencer, and possibly Darwin himself.*» 

The anonymous publication of Vestiges of the natural history of creation in 
October 1844 resulted in another Victorian sensation, as James Secord’s recent 
book so richly demonstrates.°° The secret author was the prominent Edinburgh 
author-publisher Robert Chambers (1802—18/1). Chambers was the son of a 
manager of hand-loom weavers who later, for various reasons, experienced a sharp 
decline in prosperity. Robert received a classical education as a child, but later had 
to work his way up from the depths of financial insecurity. 

Chambers’ first published writings focused on antiquarian subjects, and his 
political leanings were decidedly Tory. He admired above all the well-known 
moderate [ory poet and author Sir Walter Scott. Chambers’s allegiances changed 
in the early 1830s. He ceased writing antiquarian works, and shifted to Whig 
journalism. He went into business with his brother William as author/editor and 
co-proprietor of the popular Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. Similarly, Chambers 
changed his Church allegiances. He and his family ceased to attend the Calvinist 
Scottish Church, and moved to the more relaxed Episcopalian Church which 
Combe’s wife attended. At roughly the same time, the 1832 Reform Act was 
passed and Chambers’ Jory mentor, Scott, died. Significantly, also in 1832, 
Chambers read Combe’s Constitution, and by 1834 Chambers considered himself 
a phrenologist and had joined Combe’s reformist circle of friends.*’ 

Before coming to accept phrenology, however, Chambers first embraced the 
doctrine of the natural laws from Constitution. He recommended the doctrine (and 
Constitution) in an article in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal in 1834.°* Chambers 


35. On Lyell, see Wilson, Sir Charles Lyell’s scientific journals, 1970, p. 470. On 
Wallace, see idem, Zhe wonderful century, 1898, pp. 158-93; idem, My life, 1905, I, 
pp. 257-62, and Turner, ‘Deviation from natural selection: the phrenological basis’ in his 
Between science and religion, 1974, pp. 73—84. Darwin entered Combe’s Constitution into 
his 1852—1860 reading list, but there is no further evidence that he read the book. Burkhardt 
et al. eds, Correspondence of Charles Darwin, 4, 1985-1999, p. 486. 

36 Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000. There is a rich literature on Chambers and 
Vestiges; see also Secord ed., Vestiges of the natural history of creation and other 
evolutionary writings, 1994; idem, ‘Behind the veil: Robert Chambers and Vestiges’, 1989; 
Ogilvie, “Robert Chambers and the nebular hypothesis’, 1975; Corsi, Science and religion, 
1988; Cooney, ‘Publishers for the people: W. & R. Chambers: the early years, 1832-1850’, 
1970; Yeo, “Science and intellectual authority 1n mid-nineteenth-century Britain: Robert 
Chambers and Vestiges of the natural history of creation’, 1984; Egerton, ‘Refutation and 
conjecture: Darwin’s response to Sedgwick’s attack on Chambers’, 1970; Hodge, “The 
universal gestation of nature: Chamber’s Vestiges and Explanations’, 1972; Millhauser, Just 
before Darwin, 1959; Gillispie, Genesis and geology, 1951; Bynum, ‘Time’s noblest 
offspring: the problem of man in the British natural historical sciences, 1800—1863’, 1975. 

37 See R. Chambers to Combe, 12 Jan. 1833, NLS mss 7230, f. 45. 

38 [Chambers], ‘Is ignorance bliss?.’ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 2, 4 Jan. 1834, 
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first sent the draft article to Combe for approval. Combe replied: ‘| have perused 
the proof of the article “Is Ignorance bliss?” and am gratified that you have found 
interest or advantage in my work on the “Constitution of Man.” Considering that 
you are unacquainted with phrenology you have caught a good deal of the spirit of 
the book.’*? 

Secord argues that Vestiges was both a personal attempt to formulate Chambers’ 
own new world view and ‘a carefully crafted intervention in local politics and 
national debate’ .*° As one of the foremost representatives of a new mass journalism, 
Chambers was subject to the jealousies and denigrations of the representatives of 
more traditional, gentlemanly, forms of journalism. One such critic was Walter 
Scott's son-in-law, biographer and editor of the Tory Quarterly Review John 
Gibson Lockhart. Also an Edinburgh resident, Lockhart disdained what he saw as 
Chambers’ apostasy from polite literature to cheap ephemeral journalism.*! 

For Chambers, sciences such as geology and phrenology were subjects that 
could overpower the elitist claims of snobs like Lockhart. Similarly to Combe, 
Chambers used a doctrine of natural law partly to justify his own organ of Self- 
Esteem and iron out his own new religion. [his was typical of the use made of 
phrenology as a hard science to substantiate professional and socio-cultural claims 
to superior knowledge and authority. Chambers envisaged writing a treatise on his 
‘philosophy of phrenology’ in the late 1830s. He developed his interests in natural 
law through his reading of other Scottish writers such as Adam Ferguson and the 
moderate evangelical Bridgewater author [Thomas Chalmers (who was also influ- 
enced by Combe, see p. 195 below). 

In 1837, Chambers encountered the nebular hypothesis in Views of the architec- 
ture of the heavens (1837), written by his friend, the Glasgow astronomer John 
Pringle Nichol. Nichol, too, was an admirer of Constitution (see the first epigraph 
to this chapter), thereby interweaving the doctrine of natural laws with avant-garde 
astronomy.** [The nebular hypothesis was ‘a connected set of stories’ about the 
origin of the solar system formed from the motion of swirling clouds of matter.*° 

















pp. 385-8. Cooter, Phrenology in the British Isles, 1989 p. 53, attributes the meaning of the 
article title to ignorance of ‘phrenology’. However, phrenology is not advocated in the 
article, but Combe’s doctrine of the natural laws is (ignorance of the laws leads to suffering 
and so on). 

39 Combe to Chambers, [1833], in Gibbon, Life of George Combe, I, 1878, p. 294. 

40 Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000, p. 78. 

41. See Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000, p. 88. In fact, Lockhart and Combe lived 
successively in the same house, 25 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh. Today, a brass 
plaque on the building marks Lockhart’s one-time residence. 

42 See Nichol’s testimonial in favour of Combe in [Combe ed.], Zestimonials on behalf 
of George Combe as a candidate for the Chair of Logic in the University of Edinburgh, 
1836, p. 23, and Nichol, Views of the architecture of the heavens, 1837. 

43 Schaffer, “The nebular hypothesis and the science of progress.’ 1989, pp. 131-2. 
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The impression of accounting for such complex phenomena as the formation of the 
solar system, and by analogy, the universe, by the development of a law-bound 
process of known forces was very exciting to many readers, especially Chambers. 
Consideration of the nebular hypothesis redirected him to write the much more 
ambitious naturalistic story of all existence: the natural history of creation. 

Written during two years of retirement in St Andrews away from the bustle of 
the Edinburgh business, Vestiges was the expanded ‘philosophy of phrenology’ 
Chambers had dreamed of writing. As part of this project, Chambers proposed a 
universal theory of progressive development to account for all diachronic change in 
Nature. [he power of natural law was absolute, and Chambers believed ardently 
that he had hit on the way Nature worked. Secord demonstrates that Chambers 
combined Combean natural law with the historical epic framework of writers such 
as Walter Scott to form a unique evolutionary narrative which made evolutionary 
cosmology acceptable to a wider Victorian readership and ultimately established a 
lasting genre.** Because of the heterodox nature of evolutionary theories at the time, 
and the radical amount of power attributed to natural laws, Chambers took great 
pains to keep the authorship of the book, and its 1845 expository sequel, secret.* 

It has always been remarked that Vestiges included phrenological language and 
concepts. [he book also boldly asserted that as ‘mental phenomena flow directly 
from the brain’, ‘the distinction usually taken between physical and moral is 
annulled, as only an error in terms’.*° [his was further than Combe would dare to 
go on this subject.*’ However, it has not been sufficiently appreciated, except more 
recently by Secord, the debt Vestiges owed to Constitution. Well-thumbed by 
historians of evolutionary thought, Vestiges’ phrenological roots remained unappre- 
ciated. Vestiges contained specific natural law language from Constitution including 
the familiar framework of physical, organic, and moral laws. Even the phrase 
‘doctrine of natural law’ is used in Vestiges and its sequel, Explanations (1845). 
Chambers discussed ‘the mental constitution of man’, and stressed Combe’s famous 
principle that the ‘sets of laws are independent of each other’.*® In later editions, 
Vestiges also referred readers to Constitution for more on the natural laws.*° 


44 Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000, and idem, ‘Behind the veil: Robert Chambers and 
Vestiges’, 1989. 

4) [Chambers], Explanations, 1845. Digitizations of the first editions of Vestiges and 
Explanations are available at van Wyhe, The History of Phrenology on the Web, <http:// 
pages. britishlibrary.net/phrenology/>. 

46 [Chambers], Vestiges, 1844, p. 332. 

47 Kor Andrew Combe’s approval of Vestiges’ extension of natural law see Combe, Life 
and correspondence of Andrew Combe, M.D., 1850, pp. 479-80, and for Combe, see 
Gibbon, Life of George Combe, Il, 1878, pp. 187-9, 207, and Combe to Cobden, 4 Feb 
1845, BL mss 43,660, f. 19. 

48 [Chambers], Vestiges, 1844, pp. 352, 376. 

49 See, for example, 6th edn, 1847, p. 512, and 12th edn, 1884, pp. xxx, xvi. 
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In addition to Chambers’ own incentives to produce the sort of work he did, 
many commentators in the 1830s and 1840s observed that a niche had been created 
by the increasing specialization of scientific disciplines. [he writer of a popular 
natural history work described this as early as 1830: 


The dictum of authority, and the divisions of system, are the bane of study to the people 
at large. [he former never fails to repress the spirit of inquiry; and in the latter, the parts 
are SO many, and so scattered, that one cannot understand the whole: it were as easy to 
tell the hour from the disjointed movements of a number of watches jumbled together in 
a box, as to find ‘how nature goes,’ from the mere discussion of her works.°° 


A writer in the radical Westminster Review accounted for Vestiges in a similar 
fashion: ‘What is wanted is something like a reasonable interpretation of the 
present state of science — something intelligible to at least the mass of thinking 
unscientific men.... [I ]o meet the demand, there will be a supply from some 
quarter. It is a law of the intellectual, as of the commercial world.’°! Chambers 
produced a book that was to fill this niche, as he wrote: “The book, as far as | am 
aware, 1S the first attempt to connect the natural sciences into a history of 
creation.’°? Equally important was the fact that Chambers was not a professional 
man of science himself but rather, as he put it, “nothing but a general student’.°° 

The Vestiges controversy carried the doctrine of natural laws, derived from 
Combe, even further afield into cultural territory it would not otherwise have 
colonized — at least not as rapidly. Soon after its publication, Vestiges was the 
subject of widespread controversy, curiosity and discussion. Similarly to Consti- 
tution, elite clerical and scientific authorities began to react publicly to Vestiges 
only after its sales became exceptional. Ihe sales certainly were exceptional. 
Vestiges went through four revised editions in the first seven months, and sold 
23 750 copies by 1853. Vestiges was identified even more readily with progress 
than Constitution, and eventually completely overshadowed its forebear’s reputa- 
tion for progress in Nature. lalk of Vestiges was everywhere in the 1840s, it 
seemed; Hugh Miller, the well-known evangelical, self-made geologist and flerce 
opponent of Vestiges, declared in 1847: ‘one can scarce travel by railway or in a 
steamboat, or encounter a group of intelligent mechanics, without finding traces of 
the ravages’ .°* 


50 [Mundie], Zhe British naturalist, 1830, p. v. 

S| [Crosse], “Kosmos and Vestiges of the natural history of creation.’ Westminster 
Review, 44, 1845, pp. 152-203, p. 153. 

52 [Chambers], Vestiges, 1844, p. 388. 

53 [Chambers], Explanations, 1845, p. 104. 

54 Quoted in Millhauser, Just before Darwin, 1959, p. 202. On the ubiquity of Vestiges 
as a topic of conversation, see Secord, Victorian sensation, 2000. 
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It is in the responses of men of science and of religion that we find the strongest 
opposition to Vestiges. This was largely because Vestiges provided alternative and 
sometimes contradictory stories about how the world works. In addition, the author 
of Vestiges, by boldly presenting these alternative stories to a public audience, 
challenged the experts by usurping their authority. At the same time, the unknown 
author’s unorthodox argument threatened to tarnish the more cautious science elites 
with radical cosmology. [his was a challenge with personal, social and professional 
stakes. Such subjects were bad form to discuss even in closed elite circles, not to 
mention in a popular book that anyone could read. [he up-and-coming [Thomas 
Henry Huxley simultaneously stressed the authority of specialist men of science 
such as himself while damning outsiders who dared to encroach on his territory 
when he accused the author of Vestiges of ‘attempting to divide the spoils he was 
incompetent to win’ with such ‘pretentious nonsense’. Huxley went on: ‘In the 
popular mind the foolish fancies of the “Vestiges’’ are confounded with science, to 
the incalculable diminution of that reverence in which true philosophy should be 
held.’°° This is substantially little different from the reactions of religious men who 
deplored the effects Constitution and Vestiges had on the reverence in which God 
and the scriptures should be held. 

Clearly, this is an about-face from the early modern science of Robert Boyle. 
As Steven Shapin showed, in seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century England, 
trustworthiness depended on an observer's independence from, or lack of, pro- 
fessional special interest. A profession made one unfree, in that one’s livelihood 
depended on a profession’s status and obliged or biased one to view things from a 
perspective that was not disinterested. Being an independent gentleman meant one 
was free to reason without these biases.°° By the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, however, this had become quite the opposite. [his did not mean that 
standards of trustworthiness had simply reversed, but that the culture had changed 
to the extent that professionals were gaining the upper hand. [hey defined 
trustworthiness according to their own attributes. 

The stakes for evolution were high, as one reviewer in the lory Fraser's 
Magazine had it: *|I|f, therefore, the development doctrines be true, man in his 
present state must be a mere animal, possessed of no immortal soul, and as 
irresponsible for his actions as the beasts that perish to the God before whose bar 
he is never to appear.’°’ Ihe respected Cambridge geologist and evangelical 
clergyman Adam Sedgwick, the most vehement opponent of Vestiges, called the 


5) [Huxley], ‘Vestiges of Creation.’ British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
26, 1854, reprinted in Collected essays, pp. 438, 425, 439. On Huxley as a thrusting 
professionalizer, see Desmond, Huxley, 1997. 

56 Shapin, A social history of truth, 1994. 

5/ “Geology versus Development.’ Fraser’s Magazine, 42, 1850, p. 358. 
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view of nature espoused in its pages simply ‘vulgar’.°* As with Constitution, the 
negative reviews of Vestiges nevertheless meant that these subjects were no longer 
politely ignored. 

Chambers aimed to convince readers that natural laws were the agents of 
change: ‘If we can regard the origin of life upon our planet as having been equally 
under natural law, the whole point is gained; for we are not so much inquiring in 
order to say how? as was it within or beyond the natural??? Religious critics 
claimed this was an attempt to ‘dethrone ... Revealed Religion’, or “lhat the 
whole of what we call creation has been only the development of this one first fiat, 
by Nature, not by God.’°? Sedgwick countered the Vestigian claims with: ‘Our 
view of the natural world, on the contrary, sees from one end of the scale to the 
other the manifestation of a great principle of creation external to matter — of final 
cause, proved by organic structures created in successive times.’°! [hese were, in 
addition to professional battles, reactions analogous to those over Constitution, as 
examined in Chapter 5. Vestiges pushed Nature and natural laws forward as the 
ultimate authorities, while critics sought to demonstrate that the proper hierarchy 
of authority was thereby reversed. 


Education 


Phrenological naturalism made a particularly strong and long-lasting impact on 
education.®°* [he role of phrenologists and phrenology proper — that is, ideas of 


58 = [Sedgwick], ‘Vestiges of the natural history of creation.’ Edinburgh Review, 82, 
1845, pp. 1-85, p. 53. 

59 [Chambers], Explanations, 1845, pp. 168-9. 

60 Bosanquet, ‘Vestiges of the natural history of creation:’ Its argument examined and 
exposed, 1845, p. 11. 

61 [Sedgwick], ‘Vestiges of the natural history of creation.’ Edinburgh Review, 82, 
1845, pp. 1-85, p. 64. 

62 Prominent examples are Andrew Combe, Principles of physiology applied to the 
preservation of health, and to the improvement of physical and mental education, 1834: 
Brayley, The utility of the knowledge of nature considered; with reference to the introduction 
of the physical sciences into the general education of youth, 1831; Caldwell, New views of 
penitentiary discipline, and moral education and reformation of criminals, 1829; idem, 
Thoughts on physical education, and the true mode of improving the condition of man, 
1834, 1838, 1844; Simpson, The philosophy of education, with its practical application to a 
system and plan of popular education as a national object, 1834, 1836, 1843; (see Cooter, 
Phrenology in the british Isles, 1989, for further articles on education by Simpson); Smiles, 
Physical education; or, The nurture and management of children, founded on the study of 
their nature and constitution, 1838, 1868, 1905; Flint, Recollections of the last ten years, 
1829-1830; Scott, Scott’s popular and scientific lectures. the origin & formation of man; or 
what is man anatomically, physiologically, and phrenologically considered? |c.1850}; 
Anon., [he education of the feelings, 1838 (specifically names Constitution as its source for 
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cerebral organs and head reading and so on — in educational reform have long been 
studied, but its naturalism, which was far more prevalent, has not been explicitly 
examined.®°’? Combe and many other phrenologists became active educational 
reformers. Mass education, with its capacity to indoctrinate, homogenize and 
disseminate, became a significant new way for knowledge to be circulated — a role 
that had previously been held by Churches. Consequently, it was something to be 
contested by all those with a doctrine to brandish. [he Combean doctrine, in its 
disparate forms (as disparate as those who used it), was like a new religion. [he 
new secular faith was an amorphous icon of allegiance for reformers. 

The Combean programme was aimed at training the moral and intellectual 
faculties to predominate over the animal propensities. In non-phrenological terms, 
this meant to encourage staid morality and politeness, and to discourage selfishness, 
ageression, sloth and overindulgence. More than this, the Combean programme 
assumed that human nature entailed these issues. Although character was deter- 
mined by the particular arrangement of organs bestowed by Nature, there was 
always room for improvement (and digression). [he cerebral organs needed to be 
trained and exercised, just like muscles. Literacy was important for this. [he 
phrenological programme also included emphasis on free compulsory juvenile 
education, practical applicability, exercise of mind and body, the natural laws and 
sciences, and the postponement of religious instruction and Bible reading until the 
former were established.®* Students were to learn a new cosmology, not from the 
Bible, but one of a progressive natural and human history. It was essentially an 
alternative to the prevailing religious and classical education, and a means whereby 
the dominant beliefs of educational reformers could be spread. 

Although the Whig politician Henry Brougham headed a Royal Commission as 
early as 1819 to investigate a national education scheme, it was 18/0 before any 
meaningful legislation was passed to commence such a scheme. the story of 


the importance of the natural laws for education); Abbott, Gentle measures in the manage- 
ment and training of the young, 1871; Stodart, Principles of education practicably con- 
sidered, 1844; Adams, Principles of education practicably considered; with an especial 
reference to the present state of female education in England, 1857, seeks to counteract the 
influence of Constitution in education, see p. 103, and Crandal, Three hours school a day: a 
talk with parents, 1854. 

63. On phrenology in education, see de Giustino, Conguest of mind, 1975; Cooter, 
Cultural meaning, 1984; Tomlinson, ‘Phrenology, education and the politics of human 
nature: the thought and influence of George Combe.’ 1997, and Price, “A pioneer of 
scientific education: George Combe (1788—1858).’ 1959-1960. 

64 See Jolly, Education: its principles and practices as developed by George Combe, 
1879; Combe, Lectures on popular education, 1837; idem, What should popular education 
embrace ?, 1848; idem, ‘Education — Mr. Wood’s school’, PJ, 5, 1828/9, pp. 604-21; idem, 
‘Hints on education’, P/, 7, 1831/2, pp. 234—7; idem, “On national education’, P/, 20, 1847, 
pp. 1-35. For a complete list of Combe’s British educational publications, see Cooter, 
Phrenology in the British Isles, 1989, pp. 68-81. 
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phrenological naturalism’s fate in education is not one of contributing to the 
inexorable approximation of education schemes to something we would recognize 
today. Instead, we see countless educationalists making use of Combean schemes 
to justify their often short-term demands for educational reforms in local contexts. 

Combe himself was largely responsible for the initial impetus to get phrenolog- 
ical naturalism into schools and to call attention to its relevance for education. 
Initially, this went together with phrenology; but over time, the phrenology was 
left out. A host of other educational reformers in the 1840s and 1850s rallied 
around the Combean banner of secular education.” 

The philosophy of Constitution was represented as essentially the measure of a 
good education by Combe’s disciples, such as the Scottish advocate, phrenologist 
and secular educationalist James Simpson in his Philosophy of education, with its 
practical application to a system and plan of popular education as a national 
object (1834, 1836, 1843). The book was heavily imbued with Combean philos- 
ophy. Simpson used it to assert the rational standard of compelling truth which 
modern education must convey. Simpson became a recognized authority on 
education, and gave evidence to the Irish Education Commission in 1835-6 and to 
the Select Committee on Education in England and Wales in 1835. 

Other prominent educational reformers who championed phrenological 
naturalism as the stuff of educational reform were William Ballantyne Hodgson, 
Samuel Lucas, William Ellis, James Dorsay, William Lovett, Richard Cobden and 
Samuel Smiles.°° Lucas claimed that the cause of national education owed “more 
to Combe than to any other single person’.°’ Ellis wrote of Combe, ‘| admire — | 
revere him’, because Combe showed how Man must be ‘taught and trained to 
place himself in harmony with the laws of Nature’.°* In other words, the educa- 
tionalist should be empowered to mould children according to the modern secular 
truths. 

Combe also attempted to promote his philosophy and views on education by 
prodding sympathetic contacts at Buckingham Palace such as Sir James Clark. 
These efforts led to the selection of a tutor for the royal children in 1850, the 
German (Combean) phrenologist Dr Ernst Becker. However, due to the behavioural 
problems of Prince Alfred, Becker’s true phrenological-educational role remained 
a secret.” 


6) This story has been told most completely by de Giustino, Conquest of mind, 1975. 

66 de Giustino, Conquest of mind, 1975; Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984. 

67 Quoted in Archer, Secondary education in the nineteenth century, 1921, p. 120. 

68 Ellis to W. B. Hodgson, 19 Aug. 1847, in Blyth, Life of William Ellis, 1889, p. 58, 
quoted in Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984, p. 145. 

69 On Becker, see de Giustino, Conquest of mind, 1975, pp. 222—3; and Pangels, Dr. 
Becker in geheimer Mission an Queen Victorias Hof, 1996, an English edition is 
forthcoming. 
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Constitution itself was often used as a textbook. British school editions of 
Constitution appeared from 1835, and many schools taught the ‘practical’ philos- 
ophy of Constitution without using it as a text.’° In Manchester around 1837, critics 
of Constitution demanded the book be removed from the library of the Methodist 
Sunday school because it was ‘too much about the laws of Nature, and too little 
about the laws of God’.’' [his danger was counteracted by the American Baptist 
minister and phrenologist Joseph A. Warne, who added a chapter to an edition of 
Constitution, ‘On the harmony between the Scriptures and Phrenology’, for use in 
New York public schools.’ Twenty years later, Fowler & Wells, the American 
phrenological publishers, advertised a 30-cent edition of Constitution, ‘ABRIDGED 
AND adapted to the Use of Schools with Questions’, together with a recommenda- 
tion by the New York Journal of Education: “The “Constitution of Man” 1s a work 
with which every teacher and every pupil should be acquainted. It contains a 
perfect mine of sound wisdom and enlightened philosophy; and a faithful study of 
its invaluable lessons would save many a promising youth from a premature 
grave. ’> Around 1858, the famous American educator of the blind Samuel Gridley 
Howe oversaw the publication of a ‘special raised type’ edition of Constitution for 
the blind.’* Even in Germany, a new school edition of Constitution was produced 
under the auspices of Georg Hille, schoolmaster of KOnigswinter, after receiving 
permission from the superintendent of schools in Cologne.” 

Literally scores of other educational works carried the didactic naturalism 
originally published in Constitution into schools throughout the English-speaking 





7/0 Further British school editions appeared in 1838, 1841 and 1847. American school 
editions appeared in 1836, 1841, 1844, 1851, 1854 and 1855, and in Germany in 1846. See 
Appendix C. 

71 Rushton, My life as farmer’s boy, factory lad, teacher, and preacher, 1909, p. 50. 

72 Warne’s chapter was first published in the 4th American edn, and reprinted separately 
as a pamphlet Edinburgh, 1836. On Warne, see Cooter, Phrenology in the british Isles, 
1989; Davies, Phrenology fad and science, 1955, p. 152. 

73 The advertisement appeared in Fowler and Wells books printed in 1855. See, for 
example, Clubb, Results of prohibition in Connecticut, being special returns received from 
every county as to the effects of the Maine liquor law, containing contributions from the 
governor and upward of fifty clergymen, judges, editors, and private citizens, 1855, p. 154, 
and Weaver, Aims and aids for girls and young women, on the various duties of life, 1855, 
D. 220; 

74 Howe wrote to Combe when sending a copy of the volume: ‘I consider this edition 
of your great book to be the most valuable addition ever yet made to the library for the 
blind in any language. | have already had warm expressions of gratitude from intelligent 
blind persons for putting the “Constitution” within their reach — gratitude and thanks which 
belong rather to you than to me.’ Quoted in Gibbon, Life of George Combe, Ul, 1878, p. 358. 
On Howe and phrenology, see Schwartz, ‘Samuel Gridley Howe as phrenologist’, 1952, 
pp. 644-51. 

7) Combe, ‘On the state of phrenology in south-western Germany.’ 1845; Gibbon, Life 
of George Combe, Il, 1878, p. 226. 
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world. [he scale of this influence is difficult to assess. One of the most important 
British educational publishers was the Edinburgh Chambers firm. In 1835, William 
and Robert Chambers began a Combean educational course of children’s textbooks. 
The most successful book in the series, /ntroduction to the sciences (1836), was 
written (anonymously) by Robert Chambers. [he book taught the importance of 
living in accordance with the natural laws. Used extensively in schools, the book 
sold an impressive 120 OOO copies by 1849.’° T. H. Huxley remarked in 1868 that 
a liberal education ‘prepared a man to escape the great evils of disobedience to 
natural laws’.’’ 

Phrenological naturalism was expounded not only in print, but also built into 
the school curriculum. The first was the ‘Edinburgh Model Infant School’ run by 
the eclectic educator Samuel Wilderspin. [he Combes and their circle had a hand 
in establishing the experimental school.’* Wilderspin seems to have borrowed 
readily from the Owenite school at New Lanark, and was equally pleased to 
appropriate Combean ideas in his drive to establish successful schools. 

Other examples are the grammar school in Paisley, taught by William Hunter, 
who reported finding Constitution's philosophy essential for teaching,’? and the 
Edinburgh secular school, where working-class children were taught the philosophy 
of Constitution in the late 1840s to mid-1850s. The secular school, supported by 
Combe and Simpson, was run by the educational reformer William Mattieu 
Williams, who was also devoted to the cause of practical education.*® [There were 
also the five schools founded by phrenologist William Ellis for the practical 
training of girls, advertised in Ellis’s pamphlet Progressive education for young 
ladies (n.d.), and his work with the insane.®! 

The radical Chartist William Lovett, after becoming alienated from what he saw 
as the impracticality of Owenism, opened a Combean secular day school in the 
National Hall in 1848, at the height of Chartist activity. [The philosophy of 
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Constitution was to form the core of the curriculum. [his move marked Lovett’s 
change of allegiance from the core of Chartist activists.** Appropriation of the 
Combean philosophy meant a pledge of allegiance to a powerful new religion or 
deity (the natural laws). In Lovett’s case, this was used to claim greater authority 
than his competitors for leadership of the Chartist movement. 

Constitution was not only taught in schools, but also personally chosen by 
students and young adults for private study. [he preacher and phrenologist David 
Goyder came across a workingmen’s mutual instruction group near Scarborough 
Where members diligently studied Constitution.*’? The psychologist Alexander 
Bain received his early education at the Edinburgh Mechanics’ Mutual Instruction 
Class in 1835. There, he studied Combe’s Constitution with a small group of 
friends.** Mechanics’ institutes were another source of knowledge. By the late 
1840s, most of these institutions had a library of Combean and phrenological 
literature.*° 

In America, too, the most prominent educational reformers made phrenological 
naturalism or the doctrine of the natural laws the centre of their educational 
philosophies. As late as 18/9, it was remarked in the American Princeton Review 
that ‘Combe’s “Constitution of Man,” 1s everywhere in our schools and school 
libraries; 1t has been repeatedly commended by some who claim to be our highest 
educational authorities.’°° [he philanthropist Linda Gilbert lectured to prisoners 
from Constitution, and placed ‘it in the hands of our most intelligent convicts for 
private study’. She later commented: “A knowledge and adherence to |the natural | 
laws have been the foundation of whatever success has attended my efforts.’*’ 
Similarly, the doctrine of natural laws, including the consequences of breaking 
physical laws while obeying moral laws, and the tripartite nature of Man were 
expounded in James Pyle Wickersham’s School economy (1864). The education- 
alist and Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education Horace Mann was a 
Zealous believer in Combe’s philosophy as well as phrenology. Mann was so 
deeply impressed with Constitution and its philosophy that it made up the greater 
part of his theories of mental and moral improvement. Mann made similar use of 
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the doctrine of the natural laws. Adherence to it was meant to mark him as a 
serious and modern authority on human nature, and thus education.** 


Medical Constitutions 


The doctrine of natural laws was particularly influential with medical, physiolog- 
cal and sanitary reformers. [his is hardly surprising. [The doctrine was well 
calculated to enhance the status and importance of physiology and medicine.°*’ In 
addition, from the 1810s a significant percentage of phrenologists were medical 
men, and by the 1830s Combe’s reform-minded works were known to many of 
Desmond’s medical reformers. Constitution and Andrew Combe’s works were 
among the first of a new genre of popular physiology works, and as such were 
known to the authors of later works of similar compass.” Thousands of physicians 
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read Constitution as empowering them with a great new authority as experts on 
the laws of health. One of these was the Glasgow physician James Kennedy, who 
wrote a panegyric of Constitution in the pro-phrenology Analyst, co-edited by the 
phrenologist Neville Wood (later editor of The Naturalist 1838-—9).?' Kennedy 
also corresponded with Combe about the dissemination of Constitution’s prin- 
ciples, which Kennedy saw as instilling a proper sense of the respect all should 
pay to the laws of health.’* After all, Man’s relation to external Nature was the 
physician's territory, too. Constitution’s usefulness to physicians was made clear 
by the moderate reformist Medico-Chirurgical Review: *Whoever ... encourages 
a desire to win a distinction as an intelligent physician, should zealously cultivate 
his knowing and judging faculties; and, with a view to promote his meritorious 
exertions, we would solicit him to study, particularly and perfectly, Mr. C[ombe]|’s 
excellent “Constitution of Man” ’.?° 

Constitution's stress on the importance of studying and observing the physical 
or organic laws often took the form of admonitions for personal hygiene, sanita- 
tion or practical knowledge of human physiology. Andrew Combe, deeply 
impressed by his brother’s philosophy from its inception, wrote two very success- 
ful works in the mid-1830s which read like sequels to Constitution. Andrew's 
Principles of physiology applied to the preservation of health, and to the improve- 
ment of physical and mental education (1834) and Physiology of digestion con- 
sidered in relation to the principles of dietetics (1836) each went through several 
editions over the following decades, and were widely read as the forefront of the 
sanitation and bourgeois hygiene movements.’* Andrew's application of the mess- 
age of Constitution to bodily health, specifically in terms of the organic laws, was 
perceived as a compelling new way of conceiving of the authoritative relationship 
between science, the physician and the individual body. Jo ignore sanitation, 
hygiene — in short, the organic laws — was primitive, filthy, ignorant and 
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unhealthy. lo observe the organic laws, on the other hand, and implicitly to obey 
the injunctions of physicians, was modern, enlightened, active, healthy and good 
or virtuous. 

In the decades following Constitution’s publication, that is from the late 1820s 
to the 1860s, increasingly dense urban populations experienced repeated epidem- 
ics, especially cholera.?? [he Combes attributed such scourges of public health to 
ignorance of the natural laws.’° The Benthamite lawyer Edwin Chadwick 
(1800—1890) is remembered primarily for his role in creating the harsh Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, and also for his famous Report ... on an enquiry into 
the sanitary condition of the labouring population of Great Britain (1842). Chad- 
wick’s report read like an echo of Constitution, calling for active intervention in 
domestic sanitation and clean water supplies to solve problems of illness. Like the 
Combes, Chadwick argued that a rationally organized natural base would permit 
effective measures (moral, educational and social reform) to be built upon them 
but which were otherwise doomed. In later editions of Constitution Combe cited 
Chadwick many times as an example of the kind of enlightened approach to 
sanitation and disease he had long espoused.’’ Together, they were a general 
challenge to older Malthusian or /aissez-faire arguments against intervening in the 
living conditions of the masses. 

Another Benthamite sanitation reformer was the Unitarian physiologist [Thomas 
Southwood Smith. Smith was the very physiologist who publicly dissected his 
deceased friend Jeremy Bentham prior to Bentham’s mummification at University 
College London. Like Combe, Smith was raised a Calvinist, but later rejected 
divine election and became a Unitarian convert and accepted an impartial cause- 
and-effect distribution of divine favour. Smith’s The philosophy of health; or, an 
exposition of the physical and mental constitution of man, with a view to the 
promotion of human longevity and happiness (1835-7), while borrowing directly 
or indirectly from Combe’s title, contained a threefold nature of man, and 
described mind and body as each governed by distinct realms of natural laws. It 
was incumbent upon Man to derive rules of conduct from these laws. Like the 
Combes, Smith argued that sickness and disease were caused by ‘ignorance’.’® 

Naturally, the use of Combean tenets was not restricted purely to those self- 
professed reformers such as the Combes, Southwood Smith or John Epps. [he 
Edinburgh physician Henry Clark Barlow combined the Combean imperative of 
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knowing the organic laws with the Bridgwater [reatises’s aim of demonstrating 
the power and goodness of God.’ For Barlow, diseases were caused by the 
neglect of physical and moral laws. Proper observation of these would bring 
health and happiness — the aim of God’s Nature. Barlow, although writing about 
the natural laws and basing his claims to authority on them, nevertheless empha- 
sized that God could break them at any time he chose. Perhaps this conservative 
stance made Barlow's work acceptable for the praise it received at the Edinburgh 
medical faculty. 


Self-help 


Constitution, in the way that it advocated personal responsibility and the possi- 
bility of naturally sanctioned improvement through education or proper self-con- 
trol, largely inaugurated the self-help movement. Andrew Combe continued these 
themes in his popular physiological works, but the author most responsible for 
the popularization of Combean self-help was the Scottish author Samuel Smiles 
(1812-1904). Trained initially as a medical man, and later a radical journalist, the 
young Smiles was a great admirer of Combe. Smiles wrote to Combe seeking 
promotion of his first book, Zhe physical education of the young (1837).'°° 
Smiles’ Combean best-seller Self-help (1859, though written in the 1840s) sold 
258 OOO copies between its publication in 1859 and 1905, and was translated into 
17 languages. Scores of Smiles’ other works also reproduced Combean themes, 
such as Lives of the engineers (1861-2), Industrial biography (1863), Thrift 
(1875) and Duty (1880).'°' For Smiles, the ‘order of nature’ was such that 
improvement could only come from the individual exercising greater effort, atten- 
tion or morality.'° The causes of personal and national misfortunes were the 
individuals’ neglect of proper duties and responsibilities. Of course, most phreno- 
logical literature after the 1830s, much of it quasi-self-help, was also strongly 
influenced by Combe, and the great phrenological industry of the second half of 
the century, especially the Fowlers, regurgitated Combe’s messages with little 
alteration. 

The genre of Combean self-help also spread to north America, where it flour- 
ished as part of a prolific general pedagogical literature throughout the 1850s and 
1860s. William Andrus Alcott (1798-1859), physician, writer on health reform 
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and uncle of the author Louisa May Alcott, recommended Constitution above all 
other pedagogical works in his Familiar letters to young men on various subjects 
(1850). Alcott stressed foremost the urgency of ‘obedience to physical law — the 
laws of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene’ even more so than the ‘moral laws’ 
for self-improvement.'°* Also praising Constitution and adopting its scheme of 
natural laws in the name of self-improvement, despite the phrenology, was Mar- 
garet Cockburn Conkling (1814-1890) in her The American gentleman’s guide to 
politeness and fashion (1858).'°* Elsewhere, Combe’s tripartite description of Man 
was frequently used in the name of self-improvement from the 1830s through the 
end of the century.' 

Writers such as Smiles made use of a philosophy of Nature, self-control and 
virtue which put themselves, as authors and pedagogues, in a position of consider- 
able authority. By enumerating general principles such as the relationship between 
an individual’s decisions concerning desire or industriousness, postponing reward 
or indulging in the animal passions and the order of Nature, self-help writers 
became a new form of lay priest or wise man. [hey provided advice on careers 
for the young, and differentiated between the virtuous on their way to secular 
salvation and the damned who, through indolence or ignorance, failed to make 
the most of their natural talents. 


Political Economy 


Much recent scholarship points to the importance of cosmological and religious 
thinking in political economy. Many political economists and social activists were 
powertully influenced by reading Constitution, including such well-known and 
influential figures as Richard Cobden, Richard Whately, [homas Hodgskin, and 
perhaps even Karl Marx.'°° The different styles of debate about Nature and natural 
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law were an integral part of political debate in the 1840s, especially around the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. 

Whereas phrenological naturalism’s inspiration for sanitation and _ health 
reformers was to take an active reforming role and intervene to bring about 
desired changes, it was used in quite the opposite fashion by free traders such as 
Richard Cobden. [he cautious and gentle Cobden (1804—1865) was the son of a 
Sussex farmer who lost his farm in the slump following the Napoleonic Wars. 
Cobden was sent to live with relations, and experienced a harsh Dickensian 
education in a Yorkshire boarding school. In 1819, he became a clerk in his 
uncle’s warehouse in Old Change. After learning his way somewhat in business, 
Cobden, together with some friends, established a calico printing firm in 1828, 
which was soon a success. Cobden moved to Manchester in 1832, where he soon 
had money and time enough to devote himself to other concerns.!° 

Cobden became acquainted with phrenology, and wrote a satirical play, The 
Phrenologist, which was rejected by Covent Garden ITheatre.'°° He became a 
leading member of the Manchester Phrenological Society. About this time, Cob- 
den first read Combe’s Constitution. Cobden was deeply impressed.!°? Cobden 
began his long career of reformist political agitation with two pamphlets: England, 
Ireland, and America (1835) and Russia (1836). Both reflect the influence of 
Constitution, as Combe himself recognized.''® Later Cobden invited Combe to 
speak to the Manchester Phrenological Society, and the two men remained friends 
and correspondents for the remainder of their lives.'''! 

Cobden is associated primarily with the Manchester-based Anti-Corn Law 
League, a political lobbying organization founded in 1839 to encourage repeal of 
the Corn Laws. [he Corn Laws were a series of legislative measures drafted, 
especially since 1815, to protect British farmers from cheap Continental grain 
after the Napoleonic Wars. By the early 1830s, these laws were often seen by the 
denizens of industrial towns as preferential treatment for traditional landed 
interests. [he League, under Cobden’s untiring leadership, became the most for- 
midable private political pressure group of the nineteenth century. Cobden, 
together with the great radical orator John Bright, lectured from one end of Britain 
to the other, preaching the evils of protectionism and the benefits to be gained by 
free trade. 

Boyd Hilton showed that there were two general visions of Free [rade in the 
early nineteenth century. [he more familiar was that used by professional econo- 
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mists like Ricardo. Hilton described it as “expansionist, industrialist, competitive, 
and cosmopolitan’ and essentially optimistic. Hilton contrasted this vision of Free 
Trade with a more pervasive evangelical vision which was more ‘static (or cycli- 
cal), nationalist, retributive, and purgative’.''? In the latter version, competition 
was a means of guiding Man to right conduct through moral trial, restraint, and 
the suffering and punishment that could ensue. Cobden’s vision of Free [rade 
was part of the former, and distinctly Combean. 

Cobden told the thousands who flocked to hear him speak that the Corn Laws 
were ‘unnatural’, that they were ‘the law of wicked men’ and not ‘the law of 
nature’.''’ Cobden drew from Constitution the belief that the perfection and 
harmony of the natural laws meant that Man should not interfere with the perfect 
consistency and order already in Nature. Cobden’s first pamphlets were appeals 
for this principle. The concept of non-interference with complex systems was 
certainly not new by any means. Adam Smith had also used a naturalistic argu- 
ment (his system of ‘natural liberty’) to reject overly strict regulation of the 
market. Cobden made an analogous argument in language learned from Combe 
and phrenology. In a speech before a seething crowd of free traders, Cobden 
preached the new gospel of naturalistic free trade: ‘I can say that I have taken as 
large and great a view of the effects of this mighty principle as ever did any man 
who dreamt over it in his own study ... I see in the Free [rade principle that 
which shall act on the moral world as the principle of gravitation in the universe 
— drawing men together, thrusting aside the antagonism of race, and creed, and 
language, and uniting us in the bonds of eternal peace.’''* Decisions about policy 
and economics were matters of the realm of moral laws, analogous to the physical 
laws. To act in harmony with the laws would allow the natural progress of Nature 
to unfold. For Cobden, this was ‘the age of improvement; it is the age of social 
advancement ’.''> 

Cobden was not merely spicing his economic arguments with natural rhetoric. 
His speeches and correspondence all show a man deeply committed to removing 
impediments to the natural laws, and the need to educate the public about the 
existence of the natural laws. Andrew Combe met Cobden in June 1846, and was 
convinced that Cobden was motivated to oppose the Corn Laws not in order for 
industrialists to prosper, but by ‘an intelligent perception of the dictates of the 
natural laws of man’.'!'® Other phrenologists and readers of Constitution, such as 
Sidney Smith and John Epps, were also active in opposing the Corn Laws. 


— 
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Cobden and others assured their listeners and readers with an authority that was 
beyond doubt — Nature. Cobden represented the Corn Laws as evil not only 
because they were supposedly in the interest of a corrupt elite, but because they 
were against the very laws of nature. Cobden argued that bringing legislation into 
line with the natural laws would be good for everyone, manufacturers and agri- 
culturists alike.'!’ 

The optimistic outlook of Combean philosophy was a welcome alternative to 
those who previously found that Malthus had irrevocably demonstrated an inher- 
ent gloom in Nature. As Hilton pointed out, evangelicals were often scandalized 
by the free traders’ practice of blaming economic distress on the Corn Laws rather 
than the fallen state of Nature and the sin of greed. But culpability for greed was 
similar to Combe’s idea of an unnatural excess of Acquisitiveness spoiling things. 
Hilton saw that Combe’s vision of natural laws was in some ways deeply akin to 
a moderate evangelical state of grace. As Combe told Cobden: 


After I saw clearly the system of divine administration of the world through natural 
laws, instead of clashing and discordant sentiments, I attained to harmony and peace of 
mind. Instead of looking only to heaven to find God, I saw him in every institution of 
nature ... I felt myself living every moment in the presence of God.. .''® 


| would suggest that this similar impression of satisfaction derived not from 
Combe’s inadvertent adoption of evangelical styles of thought, but in the analo- 
gous functions his philosophy of Nature served. 

Not all visions of economies were either evangelical or secular naturalist. The 
former Drummond Professor of Political Economy at Oxford (1829-1831) and 
Archbishop of Dublin (1831-1853) Richard Whately 1s known for his anti-evan- 
gelical and idiosyncratic promotion of political economy as a school discipline, 
and less so for his interest in sciences such as phrenology and mesmerism.!!” 
Whately first became interested in phrenology while at Oxford, but only after 
reading Constitution in 1832 did he become ‘infatuated’ with the science. Hilton 
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argued that Whately ‘mediated Combean ethics most-fully with political econ- 
omy .'*° Whately admired Combe’s doctrine of natural laws, with its dominion 
over political economy as well as personal improvement and the rationalization of 
inequalities of wealth and status. [his doctrine was an additional prop for 
Whately’s general optimism. Like Cobden, Whately believed that ‘the natural 
economic laws’, given ‘free play’, would ultimately leave everyone better off and 
ensure international peace and prosperity.'?! 

This form of optimism was not unlike Herbert Spencer’s confidence in the 
inevitable progress possible through knowledge of the natural laws. Spencer’s 
early work Social Statics (1851) reads like a gloss of Constitution.'*? Just as 
Combe had written, Spencer also argued that Nature was inherently progressive, 
and that social theory should be adapted to the logic of Nature. Happiness resulted 
from the proper fit between Man’s constitution and the world. Roger Smith has 
observed that Spencer’s ‘voluminous “Synthetic Philosophy” translated Combe’s 
emphasis on natural law, the value of natural knowledge as the condition of 
harmonious progress, and knowledge of the nervous system as the underlying 
concomitant of mind into a systematic evolutionary philosophy’.'?? Much more 
work could be done investigating the Combean influences found in the philosophy 
of Spencer. 


Man’s Religious Constitution 


Phrenological naturalism also had an impact on religious writings from the late 
1820s to the end of the century. For radicals and dissenters, 1t could form part of 
an alternative theology. For the more orthodox, Man’s constitution could demon- 
strate that God had made Man in his own image. [The decades during which 
phrenological naturalism spread beyond the specific phrenology context were 
times of massive upheavals in the relationships between the various Christian 
sects in Britain. From the end of the 1820s, events such as Catholic emancipation 
and the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts and the creations of numerous 
sects made the Church of England no longer the actual Church of the English, 
but one competitor among many large Churches. Phrenological naturalism could 
be either a friend or foe, depending on who was speaking. 

As we might expect, phrenological naturalism first influenced religious thought 
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in Scotland. Perhaps the most influential theologian who may have been inspired 
by Combe was the well-known Scottish moderate evangelical Thomas Chalmers. 
Later leader of the Free Church of Scotland, Chalmers entertained an early interest 
in phrenology.'** Unlike many moderate evangelicals, Chalmers had a strong 
interest in scientific subjects, and stressed that geology or astronomy could con- 
tribute to our knowledge of God from revelation. Combe suspected that Chalmers 
had borrowed from Constitution without acknowledgement in the latter's Bridge- 
water [Ireatise The adaptation of external nature to the moral and intellectual 
constitution of man (1833).'*? There 1s litthe agreement on whether Chalmers 
borrowed or was influenced by Combe or not. Owsei lemkin, writing in the 
1940s, seemed to think Combe was justified in resenting Chalmers.'*° R. M. 
Young surmised broadly that both owed an equal debt to Paleyan natural theology 
— evoking his idea of a ‘common context’.'*’ Cooter found that, 1n some respects, 
Chalmers and Combe differed only in style, except when it came down to whether 
the natural laws indicate God’s intervention (evangelicals) or whether one looks 
to laws themselves as agents (Combe & co.).!*° 

In a lengthy review of Chalmers’ Bridgewater Ireatise in the Phrenological 
Journal, Combe claimed that both he and Chalmers dealt with the same subject 
matter, but regretted that Chalmers made no mention of Combe’s own work.!’? 
The absence of remark is conspicuous. Although certainly aware of Combe’s 
work and of the views expressed in it, Chalmers wrote for a different audience.!°*° 
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Chalmers’ audience enjoyed hearing not only that Nature demonstrated God's 
goodness, but that Nature was formed to suit Man’s constitution, and not vice 
versa. |hese differences of approach entailed what Man should focus on or study 
foremost, God or Nature. 

Combe wrote that the difference between their two works boiled down to 
viewing the world as either ‘perfect at the first, but fell into derangement, con- 
tinues in disorder, and does not contain within itself the elements of its own 
rectification’ or ‘the world contains the elements of improvement within itself, 
which time will evolve and bring to maturity’.'’' [he latter was a ‘progressive 
system, like the acorn in reference to the oak’, and if this were true, ‘the first 
object of man, as an intelligent being in quest of happiness, must be to study the 
elements of external nature, and their capabilities’.'°* Chalmers continued to be a 
spokesman for natural law, but clearly law as demonstrative of God’s authority — 
although Chalmers’ rendition of natural law was on the more extreme end of the 
spectrum for moderate evangelical clergymen. 

One of Chalmers’ students, James McCosh (1811-94), later secured the Profes- 
sorship of Logic and Metaphysics at Queen’s College Belfast (1851—68) because 
of his successful anti-Combean book The method of the divine government, physi- 
cal and moral (1850).'** McCosh’s work was welcomed because it was an all-out 
antidote to the widespread naturalism of Combe. McCosh took a firmer position 
on the method of divine government than Chalmers or Southwood Smith, arguing 
that the omnipotent and all-powerful God controlled all the changes in the natural 
world with his will, that is by direct rather than by general providence. Hence, 
focusing on natural laws or natural phenomena was really a less direct way of 
studying the divine will. 

There were also hordes of less well-known Christian writers who used a 
version of Combean natural theology, such as John Epps and the Quaker writer 
on Christianity Banks Farrand;'** another was the Calvinist minister [Thomas 
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Wright of Borthwick (a parish south of Edinburgh). Wright’s anonymous book 
My old house, or the doctrine of changes (1835) was meant ‘to exhibit a system 
of principles, and a prevailing style of thought, both in practical and more specu- 
lative matters’.'*° Wright’s work presented a Nature that was not only progressing, 
but hardly under way. Nature was the standard according to which all should be 
judged. Perhaps it 1s not surprising that this idiosyncratic Scottish minister pub- 
lished anonymously, considering the scorn that his colleagues poured on 
Constitution. 

The impact of what James Wadsworth called “Combeism’'’® or a new religion 
is very difficult to gauge. [he phrenological philosophy of fit between Man and 
Nature is so reminiscent of other traditions such as natural theology that it 1s 
almost impossible to determine which tradition inspired a given text, or more 
probably, which if any 1s more apparent than the others. Given the erstwhile 
extent of phrenological naturalism’s permeation of Victorian culture, it is likely 
that religious and cosmological beliefs were widely influenced by it. 

In fact, the fears of evangelicals that Constitution’s philosophy was a replace- 
ment for Christianity seem partly justified. Angus McLaren showed that phrenol- 
ogy offered an alternative to religious revelation, and phrenology’s secularizing 
effects have long been known.'*’ Cooter dubbed phrenology and its naturalism 
‘secular Methodism’'’* because, he argued, it contributed to the Victorian equi- 
poise (referring to EK. P. [hompson’s argument that Methodism had this effect on 
workers!*’). [his occurred by the spread of phrenology’s cults, especially self- 
improvement and a focus on individual progress through self-control, diligence 
and so on. Cooter suggested that if it had not been for doctrines stressing that 
social success depended on individual striving by exercising inborn faculties, 
workers could have looked less at their own ‘improvement’ and strengthened 
collective organizations instead.!*° 

One materialist and atheist who did not approve of phrenological-naturalist 
ethics was the Owenite socialist John Lowther Murphy, author of Elements of 
socialism (1840) and member of Robert Owen’s Central Board for the Harmony 
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Hall social experiment community. In his widely read and reviewed critique of 
phrenology, Lowther observed: “lo this mass of physical foolishness |phrenol- 
ogy], a system of ethics has been attached, and the phrases “rewarded for obedi- 
ence to organic laws” and “punished for the violation of physical laws,” &c. are 
now often heard in society.’'*! Although Cooter showed there may have been 
personal reasons for Murphy to condemn the spread of phrenological naturalism, 
it also fell far short of Murphy’s more radical expectations. For Murphy, Combean 
natural ethics were merely a disguised secularized version of middle-class Chris- 
tian theology. Murphy implied that stressing obedience to natural laws in effect 
created a new priestly class of those like Combe who admonished obedience. 

The American Congregationalist minister Horace Bushnell wrote extensively to 
refute religious sceptics. In his Nature and the supernatural, as together constitut- 
ing the one system of God (1860), Bushnell identified Combe’s Constitution as 
the gospel of a sceptical “physicalist’ ethics to replace Christianity: 


Next in order comes the large and vaguely-defined body of physicalists, who, without 
pretending to deny Christianity, value themselves on finding all the laws of obligation, 
Whether moral or religious, in the laws of the body and the world. [he phrenologists 
are a leading school in this class, and may be taken as an example of the others. Human 
actions are the result of organization. Laws of duty are only laws of penalty or benefit, 
inwrought in the physical order of the world; and Combe *On the Constitution of Man’ 
is the real gospel, of which Christianity is only a less philosophic version. [Thousands 
of persons who have no thought of rejecting Christianity — are sliding continually into 
this scheme, speaking and reasoning every hour about matters of duty, in a way that 
supposes Christianity to be only an interpreter of the ethics of nature, and resolving 
duty itself, or even salvation, into mere prudence, or skill. . .'*° 


This seemed a fair rendition of the ethical system built from the natural laws. 
Charles Maclaren, the liberal reformer and editor of the Scotsman, wrote that the 
‘moral results’ of the Combean system were ‘that we best promote our own well 
being when we venerate God, and obey the voice of conscience, — when we are 
temperate, industrious, and orderly, and exercise justice and charity towards our 
neighbour .'*° It was a decidedly secular form of salvation, if salvation it was. 
Many people applauded what they saw as the ethical effects of the new 
doctrine of the natural laws. G. J. Holyoake, the leading secularist in Britain 
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before Charles Bradlaugh, described Constitution as ‘a new Gospel of Practical 
Ethics’;'** Harriet Martineau wrote how this gospel was taken up by ‘the half- 
educated and hitherto untaught’ who read Constitution, ‘as if a new revelation 
had come to them’ to guide them ‘as to a Providence’: 


Hundreds of intelligent mechanics, and fathers of families in the middle classes would 
say, if asked, that the great event in the life of their minds was the getting hold of that 
book [Constitution of Man|. There they learned that their bodies were a part of the 
universe, made of substances, and governed by laws which it is a man’s duty to study 
and obey. It was a new view to them that by knowledge and self management, men 
have their health, and the development of their minds in their own hands. They had 
before thought of themselves as being outside of the world, as it were, — apart from the 
rest of creation, — each individual being a single existence, incomprehensible in nature 
and qualities, and in no way concerned with natural law ... Multitudes rushed into the 
conviction that their lot was mainly in their own power, and men set to work ... to 
arrange their habits.'* 


Nevertheless, Martineau made her own religion out of Constitution’s philos- 
ophy, with the addition of some mesmerism. Martineau and the wealthy freethink- 
ing architect George Henry Atkinson became some of the most daring of the 
atheistic and materialist London intellectuals who gathered at the weekly soirees 
of the London publisher and editor of the Westminster Review John Chapman in 
the late 1840s and early 1850s. Other frequenters were J. A. Froude and Marian 
Evans, whose translation of David Friedrich Strauss’s Life of Jesus (1846) was 
considered to be one of the most unorthodox publications of the decade. Edward 
Royle wrote that it was one of the main books to cause a ‘crisis of faith’ in the 
1840s and 1850s.'*° Martineau and Atkinson’s phreno-mesmerist Letters on the 
laws of man’s nature and development (1851) used the natural laws as the 
evidence for explicit atheism and materialism. [his was the first encounter with 
an atheist book for many middle-class readers, and according to Cooter, scandal- 
ized most of Martineau’s former admirers.'*’ [his was the more extreme take on 
Combean natural laws. 
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Phrenological naturalism began as the assertive doctrine of a clique of Edinburgh 
phrenologists, but 1t eventually left its mark 1n virtually every cultural province of 
Victorian life, largely through the print expansion which continued through the 
end of the century. Phrenological naturalism’s functions were diverse, but shared 
the attributes of cogency and high epistemological and veridical status. [he utility 
of a doctrine of authoritative natural laws was useful to a wide variety of people. 
In the context of mid-nineteenth-century Britain and America, it often seemed a 
compelling and modern way of looking at the world. Its normative functions in 
enjoining Man to adapt to Nature were amenable to reform in education, trade 
policy, sanitation and medicine. It was always invoked as a high-status piece of 
natural truth, which should command respect or assent. Combe’s tripartite descrip- 
tion of Man seemed a credible and exhaustive definition. Hence its use not only 
by Combe’s many emulators, but also divines who disdained to mention Combe 
while silently altering Man’s tripartite constitution to include spiritual elements. 
Physicians and self-help gurus each found different aspects of the doctrine useful 
in staking out professional claims and personal authority. 

Many other sources spread the doctrine besides Constitution. Periodicals, text- 
books and schools were probably the most important. Books such as Vestiges and 
Architecture of the heavens sealed the lasting relationship between natural laws 
and cosmological and biological progressive evolution. Radical philosophers like 
Charles Bray were inspired to create new philosophies of necessity.'*® The success 
of the Free rade agitation verified the pedigree of pure value-free arguments 
about government policy based on the order of Nature. 

Phrenological naturalism, long after it lost its phrenology, was a naturalism for 
everyone. [his included elements as diverse as wholesale borrowing of Combe’s 
tripartite nature of Man and rhetoric of natural laws to a reliance on the moral or 
ethical constitution of Nature. Its influence spread so widely, and was so variously 
modified and applied, that its phrenological roots have been almost invisible ever 
since. When Charles Kingsley informed an audience in 1854: ‘|Mohammed’s] 
ignorance, mistake, sin, 1f you will, was a deflection from the right law, from the 
true constitution of man, and therefore it avenged itself’, would we recognize a 
trace of Combe’s philosophy?!*? Two factors were the most important in severing 
Combe and phrenology from the doctrine of the natural laws over the years. [he 
first was Combe’s reputation. [The second was the usual attrition experienced, as 
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in the game of Chinese whispers. Each new book or pamphlet that used Combe’s 
doctrine contained additions and alterations. As these works were read and influ- 
enced subsequent writers, this process of change could only proceed. By the 
1880s, there was little recognizable remnant of Combean naturalism, since it had 
been modified in the hands of each subsequent writer. It had become part of 
secularized liberal culture, along with widespread acceptance of biological evolu- 
tion and the respectability of agnosticism. 


Conclusions 


|The principles put forward in Constitution| have now in some shape or other become 
the accepted commonplaces of all rational persons. 
John Morley, The life of Richard Cobden, 1, 1881, p. 26. 


| have argued that modified descendants of Franz Joseph Gall’s science of certainty 
about human nature became a prolific brand of scientific naturalism in the 
nineteenth century. [he development of the science of phrenology and the natural- 
ism used by its advocates is a story of forging ways of demonstrating worth and 
truth. Gall linked the convincing power of empiricism and unbiased Nature to 
claims about human nature and psychology. 

Just as Gall described the nervous system from its most basic components and 
extrapolated outwards to the macro functions of the brain, the developments this 
book examines began with Gall and broadened with the number of people who 
encountered his views over time. [his trend meant that phrenology’s impact 
widened throughout the science’s history, starting from the elite aristocratic audi- 
ences of Gall, to the medical and professional audiences of Spurzheim and 
Combe, to the general populace by the 1830s—18/0s. Phrenology’s centre of 
gravity moved along a scale of status as the majority of its audiences and prac- 
titioners widened until the low-brow phrenology of the 18/0s—1890s was easily 
dismissed as quackery and charlatanry. Different strains of phrenology in Britain 
also continued to diverge over time. Edinburgh and London phrenologies were an 
early bifurcation, Christian and conservative forms emerged as distinct lineages 
from the proto form which also impressed Combe. In 1842, Elliotson and William 
Engledue announced an uncompromisingly materialist rendition of phrenology 
at the annual meeting of the Phrenological Association. [his caused a split in 
the ranks, from which the institutional aspirations of phrenologists never 
recovered. ! 

This book is the first account to integrate the German origins with the English 
maturation or expansion of phrenology. The vague image of a ‘Continental 
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phrenology *? before the rise of the movement in Britain must also be rejected. 
There was no Continental phrenology until British phrenology was introduced there 
in the late 1830s. Continental phrenology used translations of the British modified 
Spurzheim organ/faculty scheme, not Gall’s scheme of 27. Likewise, the Continen- 
tal phrenological busts and societies were also copies of British models. 

Phrenology as we know it began in Britain. Gall and Spurzheim’s ideas were 
combined with the needs of people in a different culture and context. To the 
German science of mind and brain was added British institutional structures and 
terminology. [he promises of phrenology’s superiority were brought to bear on 
new targets. Phrenology began at the same historical moment that the first 
phrenological societies were founded and the first subject literature produced. At 
this time, an allegiance to ‘the science’ was made possible by a number of people 
associating through membership in phrenological societies, solidarity with other 
believers and other factors such as the common suspicion and ridicule which soon 
followed. 

| have argued that equating phrenology with reform or social protest is 
misleading. Every person advocating or interested in the science did not represent 
or seek the interest of a social class or wish to demonstrate disapproval of the 
existing state of society. Although some of the most prominent phrenologists were 
reformers, the movement did not begin as reform, and the numbers of exceptions 
to the reform explanation are too great to be ignored. Further characteristics and 
uses of phrenology are necessary to explain the attractions of phrenology in 
general. In fact, belief in phrenology is the only factor we can be certain all 
phrenologists shared. Belief 1n phrenology meant — as Spurzheim, Combe and 
others taught — among other things, a boost in personal authority provided by 
privileged access to the only certain science of human nature and mind. 

We have seen how a practice of naturalistic justification accompanied the system 
from Gall to Spurzheim and to the first British phrenologists and their many 
successors. [he science in early nineteenth-century Britain was subjected to the 
most contemptuous and persistent criticism and ridicule ever directed at an 
ostensibly scientific community. lo answer objections to the system learned from 
Spurzheim, phrenologists made use of Spurzheim’s defences. Over time, as the 
naturalistic language evoked more respect and certainty than the phrenology, 
phrenologists made more and more use of Nature. 

This demonstrates an alternative motive for developing naturalism to those 
generally seen by historians. Rather than emphasizing the power of Nature to 
undercut the gods of the elite, phrenologists enlarged Nature to defend and dignify 
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themselves. Adrian Desmond argues that naturalisms arose in the context of radical 
attacks on elite Anglican power networks.’ According to Desmond's view, natural- 
isms served only to undermine elite belief systems, which in turn supported socio- 
political power. David Stack has seen that this ‘privileging of the political’ 
unnecessarily limits the sources and uses sought for these sorts of beliefs.* 
Phrenological naturalism began in order to defend phrenology from attack, and was 
further developed to give Combe and his followers the upper hand against 
evangelical phrenologists. Nothing else could overpower fellow possessors of the 
only true science of mind. What phrenological naturalism had in common with 
other forms was that it was considered an unassailable body of knowledge which 
justified the claims of those who used It. 

Phrenology itself was not about making or gathering scientific knowledge. It 
was that knowledge. Phrenology was, compared to geology or other contemporary 
sciences, almost a static body of knowledge. It was a system and method to make 
certain pronouncements about psychological phenomena. Benevolence and Philo- 
progenitiveness remained sequestered under their respective cranial carapaces — 
sharing the same neighbours and enacting the same functions. In the declaration of 
belief contained in the 7ransactions of the Phrenological Society (1823), phrenol- 
ogists declared their belief in the science of phrenology to be so firm that 
substantiating the proofs upon which it rested was unnecessary. Phrenology, taken 
as a whole, was never a research programme; it was rather a sect. The blithe 
overconfidence of phrenologists turned many otherwise interested parties away, as 
the London Medical and Physical Journal complained; some anatomists might 
otherwise have occasionally helped add a fact or two, but ‘will not enrol themselves 
amongst those who profess such a degree of belief’.» Combe claimed phrenology 
‘will surpass, in substantial importance to mankind, the discoveries even of 
HARVEY, NEWTON, and GALILEO; and this age will in consequence be rendered 
more illustrious by the introduction of phrenology, than by the victories of 
BONAPARTE Or WELLINGTON. ° 

In this respect, the findings of this research are applicable not just to other 
historical, but also for current controversies such as those over so-called ‘intelli- 
gent design theory’, sociobiology and evolutionary psychology.’ Evolutionary 
psychology, ‘the new science of mind’, is a recent school of thought which 
attributes to or speculates on the evolutionarily adaptive origins of brain structures 
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and behaviours.* Similarly to phrenologists, evolutionary psychologists assert a 
more naturalistic, some say a reductionist, approach to human behaviour and 
psychology, with a particular emphasis on inborn tendencies and abilities, and 
with inherent fits between human brain capacities and Nature. Some evolutionary 
psychologists describe ‘the mind’ as ‘a set of modules’ not unlike phrenological 
faculties.’ Like phrenologists, advocates of evolutionary psychology do not 
necessarily represent a social class or professional outsiders. Instead, evolutionary 
psychologists are diverse individuals who claim greater authority by virtue of their 
‘new science’ and its explanatory power. Evolutionary psychology is condemned 
today in virtually the exact same manner as phrenology, the old science of mind. 
The critics of evolutionary psychology attack it for being one false, two not what 
it purports to be (not a genuine but a pretended science) and three bad/pernicious/ 
dangerous and so on. But perhaps the single most common cause of criticism by 
professionals from academic philosophers to evolutionary biologists is the percep- 
tion that evolutionary psychologists claim too much authority and explanatory 
power, and elide distinctions between Man and Nature.!'° Like evolutionary psy- 
chology, phrenology was an alternative philosophy with which otherwise unallied 
young professionals could rationalize their claims to personal authority in all 
manner of social and cultural territory. | do not mean to detract from evolutionary 
psychology by comparing it to phrenology in this way. It should be obvious that 
the argumentative and status functions of a science are quite distinct from its 
truth. 

Phrenological naturalism arose after a long series of controversies had allowed 
the phrenologists to search for an unchallenged authority or proof that might 
preserve their bold claims. Combe’s struggle with the powerful evangelical faction 
in the EPS took the form of an abstract authority arms race not dissimular to that 
between phrenologists and their critics. Combe used a radical secular naturalism as 
the instrument with which to ally himself and as a support for his claims to superior 
authority. [he evangelical members, although also making use of naturalistic 
defences, put firm limits on the power of Nature, which curtailed Combe’s usage. 
To some extent Combean naturalism’s success depended on the pervasiveness of 
evangelicalism, dissatisfaction with some of its pessimistic themes, and incompati- 
bility with so many new scientific ideas. 

Constitution s purported effects are sometimes confused with its aims. It was 
not a work aimed at pleasing a rising merchant class or reformers nor to instil 


8 Tooby and Cosmides, The adapted mind, 1992; Buss, Evolutionary psychology, 1999: 
Plotkin, Darwin machines and the nature of knowledge, 1993; Miller, The mating mind, 
2000. 

9 Pinker, How the mind works, 1998, p. 23. 

10 See Rose and Rose eds, Alas, poor Darwin, 2000; Brown, The Darwin wars, 2000. 
The best overview to date of these controversies is Segerstrale, Defenders of the truth, 2000. 
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workers with a safe work ethic and bourgeois morality. Combe wrote the text of 
Constitution while engaged in staging a power coup within the EPS. The new 
philosophy he developed was the banner around which his coterie rallied against 
the opposing evangelical members. It was explicitly articulated as a highly valuable 
and irrefragable doctrine. The refusal of the Combeites to back down from their 
naturalistic position saw the evangelicals withdraw, leaving Combe in unchallenged 
control of the EPS. 

There was no formal school of Combean philosophy. Combe was not, and is 
not remembered as, a great thinker of the nineteenth century. Inextricable associa- 
tion with phrenology led to an often sudden severing of Combe’s name from the 
philosophy of progressive natural laws which he popularized. Phrenology’s sub- 
sequent reputation as the epitome of pseudo-science left the origins of the doctrine 
of the natural laws (as Combe called it) unknown or wilfully forgotten. The natural 
philosophy itself was widely seen as respectable and powerfully evoking the 
modern knowledge of Nature. Its use in justifying status and authority secured it a 
long continuance until its elements eventually became indistinguishable from other 
strains of naturalism emanating from other sciences like higher anatomy, radical 
Nonconformism or freethinking popular socialism. 

| have characterized Constitution’ s receptions (in so far as a generalization about 
the reactions of so many diverse individuals is possible) as revolving around the 
value or power attributed to God, scripture and the natural laws. Competing over 
these authorities entailed who should be believed about morality, truth, and 
salvation. Who had the authority to describe the true nature of Man? Combe 
claimed it was those who studied the natural laws, and not those who studied 
scripture. 

Combe’s Constitution became one of the best-selling books of the nineteenth 
century for many reasons. It was this book, more than any other single source, that 
contributed to the spread of phrenological naturalism and the doctrine of the natural 
laws. Of course, Constitution was not the only source of Victorian naturalism. 
Popularizers of physiology, geology, botany and Benthamite 
utilitarianism produced vaguely similar doctrines — often drawing on some of the 
same sources of inspiration. | have attempted to trace back the lineage of Combean 
naturalism to Gall and French revolutionary philosophers. 

Such an approach is fraught with difficulties. Robert Richards pointed out that 
historians ‘must be careful not to mistake analogies for homologies, not to assume 
that because one set of ideas 1s similar to another it must have descended from that 
other’. More work must be done to ‘establish the firmer ground of probability for 
real genealogical relations’.'' At present, the best we can do is, like cladistic 


1! Richards, Mental machinery, 1992, p. 2. On tracing apparent idea lineages, see also 
Poovey, A /istory of the modern fact, 1998. 
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analysis in biological taxonomy, rely on the degree of affinity between beliefs and 
look for unbroken communication or contact from individual to individual. ! 

There are many familiar historical narratives of the decline in dominance or 
ubiquity of Christian belief in Britain during the nineteenth century, whether they 
take the form of secularization, science versus religion, or crises of faith. This book 
contributes to our understanding of the rise of naturalism in the nineteenth century 
by examining one of the most important, though little recognized, sources of 
naturalism — the science of phrenology. Cooter concluded that even though 
phrenology did not itself endure intact, its cultural significance did.'’ Cooter 
pointed to a legacy of human measurement and a focus on individual differences. | 
see an additional legacy. Phrenology was the well-spring from which flowed almost 
invisible but nevertheless ubiquitous floods of natural rhetoric, secular faiths, ideas 
of naturalized Man and belief in the ultimate authority of progressive natural laws. 
These themes were accompanied by the belief, or perhaps the need, that some 
people had superior authority to speak for Nature. By the end of the century, it was 
increasingly agreed that a rising new professional priesthood, soon to be called 
scientists, had that authority. I. H. Huxley, looking back from 1887/7 over the 
preceding fifty years, saw a ‘new Nature begotten by science’.'* What has been 
forgotten was how much phrenology and its own ‘infinite variety of arguments’ 
was part of the ‘science’ that created this new Nature.'» 








12 Cladistics is a method of taxonomy which is useful when reconstructing biological 
evolutionary or linguistic lineages whose exact pathways are unknown. Cladistics is 
essentially identifying evolutionary relationships through the presence or absence of shared 
characteristics. On the basis of shared characteristics and the assumption of genealogical 
descent it is possible to construct or reconstruct branching genealogical trees (or cladograms) 
representing the relationships and common descent of the groups or kinds examined. See 
Hull, Science as a process: An evolutionary account of the social and conceptual develop- 
ment of science. 1988. 

13. Cooter, Cultural meaning, 1984. 

14 Quoted in Turner, Contesting cultural authority, 1993, p. 125, and idem, Between 
science and religion, 1974. 

15 Topham, ‘An infinite variety of arguments’: The Bridgewater Treatises and British 
natural theology in the 1830s.’ 1993. 
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Appendix A 


Reconstructed Itinerary of 
Gall’s Lecture Tour 


This list of Gall’s lecture tour is based on a comparison of all previously published 
lists, private correspondence (including Gall letters republished in British nine- 
teenth-century phrenological journals) and contemporary periodicals and private 
diaries. Details have been kept to a minimum.' Most older lists, especially those 
from the nineteenth century, are riddled with errors. 


Vienna 6 March 1805 (leaves Vienna) 

Berlin 18 March—18 April 1805 (triumphal reception; honoured by Fichte et al., 
Gall stays with Kotzebue; dines with Prussian king & queen; lectures from 22 
March) 

Spandau |7 April 1805 (visits prison) 

Potsdam 3-17 May 1805 (private lecture to Prussian royal family and 200 army 
officers) 

Berlin 11-13 May 1805 (debate with J. G. Walter) 

Leipzig 19 May—13 June 1805 (two lecture courses; visits asylum) 

Dresden 14 June—3 July 1805 (lectured every day from 17 to 29 June) 

Torgau 4—5 July 1805 (visits prison/poorhouse accompanied by Karl August 
Bottiger) 

Worlitz 6 July 1805 (Gall meets court gardener Johann Georg Gottlieb Schoch for 
tips) 

Halle 7—28 July 1805 (Goethe attends lectures and receives private lessons from 
Gall. Demonstrates dissection techniques to Reil. J. von Eichendorff notes Gall’s 
visit in diary) 

Weimar 28—29 July 1805 

Jena 1-6 August 1805 (Anna Amalia, Duchess of Saxony-Weimar-Eisenach, 
Wieland and Goethe attend lectures and are among 150 hearers; Gall visits 
asylum & prison) 

Weimar 6—18 August 1805 (lectures in castle; from 9 August, public course) 


|! For greater detail, see Heintel, Leben und Werk von Franz Joseph Gall, 1986, and 
Neuburger, ‘Briefe Galls an Andreas und Nannette Streicher.’ 1917. 
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Gottingen 22—31 August 1805 (from 25th, lectures to over 100; rather hostile 
reception; meets Blumenbach and impresses young Lorenz Oken) 

Braunschweig 4—13 September 1805 

Helmstedt (few days’ holiday) 

Hamburg 16—19 September 1805 (war holds Gall in uncertainty) 

Kiel 19-20? September 1805 

Copenhagen 28 September—6 November 1805 (three lecture courses, sometimes 
with as many as 200 auditors) 

Kiel 13 November—5 December 1805 (lectures in ‘dem kleinen academischen 
Horsaale’ with support of the medical faculty; also invited to court) 

Hamburg 5? December—18 January 1806 (lectures) 

Boizenburg ? — ? (at the invitation of King Gustav IV of Sweden, whose troops 
were at the time quartered in Boizenburg) 

Bremen 3-18 February 1806 (two courses of lectures to between 150 and 200) 

Munster 21 February—22 or 23 March 1806 (two lecture courses; very well 
received) 

Utrecht before 24—5 March 1806 (spoke to ‘learned men’, Mathias van Geuns, 
Bleuland’) 

Amsterdam 25 March—13? April 1806 (lectures from 31 March and 8-18 April: 
lectured in “Wapen van Amsterdam’ to about 100) 

Haarlem (visited [heyler Society and ‘Batavian Society for the Sciences’ ) 

Franeker c.24 April 1806 (saw Camper's collection) 

Leiden 25 April—4 May 1806 (lectures to 20, and saw Prof. Brugmans’ collection) 

The Hague 13-15 May 1806 (did not lecture, met De Riemer and Groen) 

Rotterdam? 8 May 1806’? 

Dusseldorf 9-22? May 1806 

Cologne ? (before 29th) May 1806 (spent night at home of Prof. Haas while 
travelling through, or could not find sufficient subscriptions for lectures) 

Frankfurt a.M. 27 May—4 July 1806 (two lecture courses in ‘Rothen Haus’; stays 
with Clemens Brentano) 

Mainz 15—23 June 1806 

Rastatt 12 July 1806 (passes through) 

Tiefenbronn 15 July 1806 — ’ 

Pforzheim ? — ? July 1806 (visits asylum) 

Wurzburg 23 July—12 August 1806 (lectures) 

Marburg 14-25 August 1806 (visits asylum) 

GieBen 29 August 1806 — ’? 

Heidelberg 3 days in early September 1806 (was unable to lecture due to 
interference by Ackermann) 

Marburg 20 September 1806 

Tiefenbronn 30 September 1806—? (course of lectures gratis) 
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Stuttgart 8-19 October 1806 (Friedrich | of Wurttemberg gives Gall a golden cup 
filled with 100 coins) 

Ludwigsburg 19 October 1806 (visits prison and lunatic asylum) 

Karlsruhe 20 October—26 December 1806 (course of lectures at court and two more 
at the “PostSaal’ ) 

Tiefenbronn 24 October—20? November 1806 

Bruchsal ? — ? December 1806 (visits prison and lunatic asylum) 

Rastatt 27-31 December 1806 (lectures) 

Freiburg 2—16 January 1807 (lectures) 

Donaueschingen? 16—23 January 1807 

Heidelberg 28? January—12 February 1807 (controversy with Ackermann) 

Frankfurt | February 1807 

Tiefenbronn |2—13 February 1807 (Gall returned suddenly because of ill father) 

Heidelberg ? 

Mannheim 19 February—6 March 1807 

Tubingen? 

Tiefenbronn 14—19 March 1807 (visiting family with his wife) 

Munich 27 March—20 Aprili—31 May 1807 (visits with Soemmerring; lectures; 
King Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria supports Gall; visits insane asylum) 

Linz 19 April 1807 (visits uncle Joseph Anton Gall, Bishop of Linz, for ten days) 

Dachau 3 May 1807 (visits castle, lunch party with nobility and watches horse 
races) 

Augsburg 31 May—25 June 1807 (two courses of lectures) 

Ulm 28 June—11 July 1807 (lectures) 

Ochsenhausen |1 July (visits Lake Constance and Schaffhausen) 

Zurich 15 July—2 August 1807 Ulectures 21—31 July in hall of the Physical Society; 
meets Lavater’s family) 

Bern 8 August—5 September 1807 

Bumpliz 21 August 1807 (visits the author Therese Wilhelmine Heyne Huber, who 
disdained his money-making) 

Basel 11—23 September 1807 (lectures) 

Miuhlhausen (Elsals) 24 September—2 October 1807 

Wurzburg 12 October 1807 

Weimar 16-17 October 1807 (last visit with Goethe; according to Gall’s wish, 
Goethe submits to his one and only life mask) 

Paris 30 October 1807 (arrival in Paris; Gall eventually settles 1n Paris as physician 
— end of lecture tour) 
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Appendix B 


The Faculties of the Mind 


The Faculties According to Franz Joseph Gall Before 1819 
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Zeugunegstrieb, Fortpflanzung (impulse to propagation) 

Jungenliebe, Kinderliebe (tenderness for offspring or parental love) 
Anhdnglichkeit, Freundschaftsinn (friendly attachment or fidelity) 

Mut, Raufsinn, Selbstverteidigungsinstinkt (valour, instinct for self-defence) 
Mord/Wiirgsinn (murder) 

Schlauheitssinn, List (cunning) 

Diebessinn (larceny) 

Stolz, Hochmut, Herrschsucht (pride, arrogance, love of authority) 

Eitelkeit, Ruhmsucht, Ehrgeiz (ambition and vanity) 

Behutsamkeit, Vorsicht, Vorsichtigkeit (circumspection) 
Erziehungs-Fdahigkeit, Sachsinn, Sachgeddchtnis (aptness to receive an edu- 
cation, or the memoria realis) 

Ortsinn, Raumsinn (locality) 

Personensinn (recollection of persons) 

Wortsinn, Wort-Geddchniss (sense for words, or verbal memory) 

Sprachsinn, Sprach-Forschungs-sinn (sense of languages) 

Farbensinn (disposition for colouring, and the delighting in colours) 

Tonsinn, Musiktalent (organ of sounds, music) 

Zahlensinn, Zeitsinn (organ of arithmetics, counting, time) 

Kunstsinn, Bausinn (artistic or mechanic skill) 

vergleichender Scharfsinnorgan (comparative perspicuity, sagacity) 
Metaphysischer-Tiefsinn (metaphysical perspicuity ) 

Witz, Causalitat, Folgerungsvermdgen (wit, causality, inference) 

Dichtergeist (poetic talent) 

Gutmiithigkeit, Mitleiden, moralischer Sinn (good-nature, compassion, moral 
sense ) 

Nachahmungssinn (mimic) 

Organ der Theosophie, Sinn ftir Gott und die Religion (theosophy, sense of 
God and religion) 

Organ der Festigkeit, Bestdndigkeit (perseverance, firmness) 
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The English translations are based on: K. A. Blode, Dr. F.J. Gall’s system of the 
functions of the brain extracted from Charles Augustus Bléde’s, account of Dr. 
Gall’s lectures, held on the abore |sic| subject at Dresden, |n.p., 1807], with my 
own emendations. 


The Faculties According to Spurzheim’s Phystognomical System (Ast & 2nd 
edns, 1815) 


My comments appear in square brackets. 


I. Organ of amativeness (physical love) |physical love dropped in 2nd edn] 
Il. — philoprogenitiveness (love of offspring) 

Ill. — inhabitiveness [*°?’ in 2nd] 

IV. — adhesiveness 

V.— combativeness 

VI. — destructiveness 

VII. — constructiveness 

VII. — covetiveness 

IX. — secretiveness 

X. — Self-love 

Xl. — approbation. |changed to love of approbation 1n 2nd edn] 
XII. — cautiousness 

XU. — benevolence 

XIV. — veneration 

XV. -— hope 

XVI. — ideality 

XVII. — conscientiousness 

XVIII. — firmness or determinateness [determinateness dropped in 2nd edn| 
AIX. — individuality 

XX. — form 

XXI. — size |*?’ in 2nd] 

XXII. — weight |‘and momenta?’ added after weight in 2nd] 
XXIII. — colour [colouring in 2nd edn| 

XXIV. — space. [changed to locality in 2nd edn| 

XXV.— order? 

XAXVI. — time? 

XXVIII. — number 

AXVIII. — tune 

XXIX. — language 
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XXX. — comparison 
XXAI. — causality 
XXXII. — wit 
AXAILL. — imitation 


pa be 
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Appendix C 


Editions of The Constitution of Man 


Privately printed versions 


Date Pages Number 
printed 
On human responsibility as affected by phrenology. Read to the 1826 pp. 29 c. 30 
Edinburgh Phrenological Society 2 February 1526 


Essay on the constitution of Man, and its relation to external objects | July 1827) pp. vi, 125 





Published editions 
Edition = Date Publisher/place Size/pages/details Printed/sold 





| 1st edn] June | Anderson, Edinburgh: 
The Constitution |1828 |Longman, London 
of Man considered 


12mo. pp. xu, 319, 6s, 200 1500 
boards, no illus. copies, 
reduced to 
ls 6d, 81 
to 2s 6d by 
Henderson 
‘Trust 


Ist American edn | 1829 |Carter & Hendee, Boston, | 12mo. pp. [vi]-ix, 
Mass. [vu]—xu, [13]—310 

2nd American edn | 1833 | Allen & Ticknor, Boston, | 12mo. pp. xu, [13]-—313 
Mass. 

under alla lifvets 


Menniskan 1 1833 | Stockholm?, Sweden Swedish trans. by 
Gustaf Magnus 
Schwartz 
forhallanden 


Ofverensstdmmelse 
3rd American edn | 1834 | Allen & Ticknor, Boston, | pp. xu, 224 Pf 
Mass. 


Essai sur la 1834 |Arthus Bertrand, Paris 8vo. pp. 344, French 
Constitution de trans. by Prosper 
l’Homme, Dumont 

considérée dans 

ses rapports avec 

les objets 

extérieurs 


in Relation to 
External Objects 





med naturens 
lagar eller 
vilkoren for en 
varaktig lycka 
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Published editions (cont. ) 


Publisher/place Size/pages/details Printed/sold 


2nd edn March | Anderson, Edinburgh; Svo. pp. xu, 446, 7s 6d 1000 
1835 | Longman, London corrected, enlarged, fine | reduced to 
paper 4s. by 
Henderson 
‘Trust 


‘Alexandrian edn’ |May_ | Pearson, New York pp. 60, double-column, | $1.50 [1s.] 
[text of Ist edn] 1835 printed & bound with 

four other books by 

Foster, Macnish, de 

Stael, & Mason 











‘Henderson edn’ 1835 | Anderson, Edinburgh; Svo. pp. xu, 446, illus., | 6s, reduced | 3000 
Longman, London index to 2s 6d by 
Henderson 
‘Trust 


Feb. | Anderson, Edinburgh; 12mo. Neil & Co. 2s 6d 3000+? 
1835? | Longman, London printed, pp. 460 

Anderson, Edinburgh 12mo. pp. 400 1000 
1835 


3rd edn Aug. | Anderson, Edinburgh 12mo. pp. xxii, 382, 6s reduced | 1000 
1835 illus., revised, corrected | to 4s by 
& enlarged, stereotyped | Henderson 
Trust 


4th (People’s) edn |Oct. | Chambers; Anderson; Svo. pp. vil, 110; illus.., 
1835 | Edinburgh; Longman; revised, double-column, 
Simpkin & Marshall; Orr & | stereotyped 
Smith, London; Mcleod, 
Glasgow 








3rd edn, 2nd . |Anderson; Edinburgh; 12mo. pp. xxii, 382, 6s reduced 

impression Longman; Simpkin & illus., revised, corrected | to 4s by 
Marshall; Orr & Smith, & enlarged, stereotyped | Henderson 
London; Mcleod, Glasgow Trust 





4th (People’s) edn, | Nov. |Chambers; Anderson; Svo. pp. vill, 110; illus., 5250 
revised & enlarged} 1835 | Edinburgh; Longman: revised, double-column, sold within 
Simpkin & Marshall; Orr & | stereotyped a month 
Smith, London; Mcleod, 

Glasgow 


Sth edn 1835 | Anderson, Edinburgh; SVO. pp. Xxill, 382, 
Longman; Simpkin & illus., revised, corrected 
Marshall, London; Hodges | & enlarged, index 
& Smith, Dublin 


4th American edn | 1835 | Ticknor, Boston, Mass. pp. xu, 412; illus., with 
from 2nd English 


chapter by J. A. Warne 





edn 
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Published editions (cont. ) 


Sth American edn |1835 |Sanborn, Carter, Bazin & | 12mo. pp. xu, 396, 
Ellsworth, Boston, Mass. materially revised & 
enlarged, index 


Sth American edn Chase, Nichols & Hill, 8Vvo. pp. xl, 396, 
Boston, Mass. materially revised & 
enlarged 


Sth American edn Marsh, Capen & Lyon, pp. xx, 436, illus., 
Boston, Mass. materially revised & 
enlarged 


4th (People’s) edn, Chambers; Anderson: Svo. pp. vill, 110; illus., 
2nd impression Maclachlan & Stewart, double-column, 
Edinburgh; Longman; stereotyped, revised 
Simpkin & Marshall; Orr & 
Smith, London; Mcleod, 
Glasgow; G. Young, 
Dublin 


4th (People’s) edn, Chambers; Anderson: Svo. pp. vill, 110; illus., 
3rd impression Maclachlan & Stewart, double-column, 
Edinburgh; Longman; stereotyped, revised 
Simpkin & Marshall; Orr & 
Smith, London; Mcleod, 
Glasgow; G. Young, 
Dublin 


4th (People’s) edn Chambers; Anderson: 8vo. pp. vill, 110; illus., 
Edinburgh; Longman; double-column, 
Simpkin & Marshall; Orr & | stereotyped, revised 
Smith, London; Mcleod, 
Glasgow 


Sth edn, 3rd Anderson, Edinburgh: 12mo. pp. 408, illus. 

impression Longman, London 
Henderson 
Trust 


4th (People’s) edn, Chambers; Anderson: 8vo. pp. vill, 110, illus., 
4th impression Maclachlan & Stewart, double-column, 
Edinburgh; Longman; stereotyped 
Simpkin & Marshall; Orr & 
Smith, London; Mcleod, 
Glasgow; G. Young, 
Dublin 


4th (People’s) edn, Chambers; Anderson: 8vo. pp. vill, 110; illus.., 
Sth impression Maclachlan & Stewart, double-column, 
Edinburgh; Longman; stereotyped, revised 
Simpkin & Marshall; Orr & 
Smith, London; Mcleod, 
Glasgow; G. Young, 
Dublin 
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Published editions (cont. ) 


Publisher/place Size/pages/details Printed/sold 


Sth edn, 4th . |Anderson, Edinburgh; 12mo. pp. 408, illus. 6s, reduced | 3000 
impression a Longman, London to 4s by 
Henderson 
Trust 














4th (People’s) edn, | Nov. | Anderson, Edinburgh; Svo. pp. vil, 110, illus., 
6th impression 1836 |Longman, London; Hodges | revised, double-column, 
& Smith, Dublin stereotyped 


1836 | Anderson, Edinburgh; SVO. pp. XXIV, 382, 
Longman; Simpkin & illus., revised, corrected 
Marshall, London; Hodges | & enlarged, index 
& Smith, Dublin 


1836 | Anderson; Maclachlan & SVO. pp. Xxill, 382, 
Stewart, Edinburgh: illus., revised, corrected 
Longman; Simpkin & & enlarged 
Marshall, London; Mcleod, 

Glasgow; Grapel, Liverpool 


[school edn] 1836 | Orville Taylor, Albany, ‘abridged for the use of 

New York families and schools’ 
from 3rd 1836 |Collins & Keese, New 8vo. pp. 382, illus. 
Edinburgh edn York 








Sth American edn | 1837 | Ticknor, Boston, Mass. illus., corrected & 
from 2nd English enlarged, with chapter 
edn by J. A. Warne 


8th American edn Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 18mo. pp. xx, 436, 
Boston, Mass.; Appleton, | illus., materially revised 
New York & enlarged 


4th (People’s) edn, 'Meclachian & Stewart: Svo. pp. vil, 110; illus.. 

7th impression Edinburgh double-column, 
stereotyped, revised, 
corrected & enlarged 


school edn, Ist . |Anderson; Maclachlan & 8vo. pp. 118, boards, 

impression 8 |Stewart, Edinburgh ‘abridged for the use of (eventually 
families and schools’ a 12000) 
reprint of the Orville 
Taylor school edn. 


6th American edn, Ticknor, Boston, Mass. pp. xu, 412; illus., 

from 2nd English corrected & enlarged, 

edn cloth, with chapter by 
J. A. Warne 
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Published editions (cont. ) 


Edition = Date Publisher/place Size/pages/details Printed/sold 


Das Wesen des 1838 


Menschen und sein 


J. G. Heyse, Bremen 


Verhdltniss zu der 
Aussenwelt 






4th (People’s) edn, |Jan. | Maclachlan & Stewart, 
Sth impression 1839 | Edinburgh 


1839 | Ticknor, Boston, Mass. 


from 3rd enlarged | 1839 | Collins & Keese, New 
Edinburgh edn York 


Oth American edn 







pp. xxul, 422, with 
woodcuts, trans. by 


[Stephan] Eduard 
Hirschfeld 


Svo. pp. vill, 110; illus., | ls 6d 5000 
double-column, 


stereotyped, revised, 
corrected & enlarged 


pp. xxii, 412, illus., with 
chapter by J. A. Warne 


8th American edn |1839 |Marsh, Lyon & Webb, pp. xx, 436, materially 
Boston, Mass. revised & enlarged 


pp. xx, 436, materially 


‘10th American edn} 1839 |Marsh, Lyon & Webb, 
Boston, Mass. 


Anderson; Maclachlan & 


4th (People’s) edn, | Oct. 
Oth impression 1840 | Stewart, Edinburgh 


Menniskan 1 1840 | Uppsala, Sweden 
Ofverensstdimmelse | and/or 

med naturens 

lagar eller 

vilkoren for en 

varaktig lycka 

under alla lifvets 

forhallanden 


10th American edn| 1840 | Ticknor, Boston, Mass. 
from latest English 
edn 


Sth (People’s) edn | Dec. —— Anderson: 
10th impression 1841 | Edinburgh; Longman; 





Glasgow 


Marsh, Capen, Lyon & 
Webb, Boston, Mass. 


11th American edn | 1841 


10th American edn | 1841 
from latest English 
edn 


Ticknor, Boston, Mass. 





Simpkin & Marshall; Orr & 
Smith, London; Mcleod, 





revised & enlarged 





8vo. pp. 110, illus., 
double-column, 
stereotyped 


= 


Swedish trans. by G. M. 1500 
Schwartz (sold in first 
few weeks) 


12mo. pp. xx, 412, 
illus., corrected & 
enlarged, with chapter 
by J. A. Warne 


Edinburgh = 12m. illus., boards 


Svo. pp. vill, 111, illus., | ls 6d 5000 
double-column, revised, 

corrected & enlarged, 

new stereotype plates 

cc a 


stereotyped, “The 
School Library’ series 


12mo. pp. xx, 412, 
illus., corrected & 
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illus., with chapter by 
J. A. Warne 








12mo. pp. xu, 412, 
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printed & bound with 
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Stael, & Mason 
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12mo. boards, ‘abridged | 30 cents 
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20th American edn Fowlers & Wells, New pp. xx, 436, 20 illus. & | 62 cents, 
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12mo. cloth 












revised by Robert Cox 


revised by Robert Cox 





Svo. pp. xix, 405, illus., | 7s 6d final | 1300 + 


revised by Robert Cox | 1300 
& James Coxe. 


reduced by 
Henderson 
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6d sewed, 
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Svo. pp. xx, 351, illus., 
revised by Robert Cox 
& James Coxe 


pp. x1, 412, illus., 
corrected & enlarged, 
with chapter by J. A. 
Warne 


8vo. pp. xix, 405, cloth, | 7s 6d 
revised by Robert Cox 
& James Coxe. 


pp. xxi, 382, illus. & 
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8vo. pp. xx, 351, sewed, | 2s S000 


& James Coxe 


8vo. pp. xx, 351, sewed, | 2s 


& James Coxe 


16mo. pp. v, [6]—371, 


illus. 
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Oth Henderson or | 1871 |Maclachlan & Stewart, 
People’s edn Edinburgh 
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by Robert Cox & James 
COXE. 


pp. v, [6]—371, illus. 
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